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In the De Monarchid of Dante we find a simple and attrac- 
tive conception of the relation of the Church to the World. 
As the work of the Empire is to achieve the temporal 
happiness of man, so the mission of the Church is to guide 
him to the goal of his Eternal Good. In this conception 
Church and World are divided from each other by an almost 
visible line. The persons constituting the one are a group 
distinct from those belonging to the other; their attributes 
are contrary ; their names and places are different, and no con- 
fusion of substance is possible between the two. Before the 
mental eye of Dante there lies a picture of objective facts 
roughly true to the ethical conditions of his day. As the 
Duomo of his native city stood forth amid the surrounding 
mass of human habitations, so the Ark of God rose in sublime 
contrast above the wilderness of the World. To Dante, as 
a thinker of the first rank in his day, it could hardly occur 
that any noble enterprise of the spirit could have its field 
outside the Church, or that any light could shine into the 
darkness but such as she was sent to kindle. 

In our day, a simple formula of this kind is inapplicable to 
the facts. Before we can even make the experiment of apply- 
ing it, Church and World must receive a meaning so different 
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from anything present to the mind of Dante that the terms 
lose their self-identity. The thinker of to-day will find it 
impossible to treat either Church or World as a simple and 
homogeneous unit. In the one case he will be perplexed by 
having to deal with churches instead of a Church, and the 
perplexity will become hopeless bewilderment when he has 
further to determine on which side the non-Christian religions 
are to lie: in the other, he will have to acknowledge that 
the World is composed of diverse elements ranging from 
the highest to the lowest in the moral scale. Each of 
the pair is too complex in moral structure to be charac- 
terised by any general proposition. You cannot say that 
one is good and the other evil without introducing qualifica- 
tions which destroy the force of the epithets. Nor can 
any scrutiny, however impartial, find an ethical difference 
sufficiently marked to justify the opposition of the two. As 
we try first in this way and then in that to group humanity 
into the two divisions, we find, at each trial, that the ethical 
contrast becomes so attenuated that we can no longer assign 
distinct functions to either. Out of the facts of modern life, 
therefore, we cannot constitute the picture which seemed so true 
to medieval thought. There is no single place of origin for 
the things of the spirit ; no exclusive home for what is best in 
life; no privileged foundation of goodness and truth; no emin- 
ence where the virtues sit apart, like the gods on Olympus. 
And as these do not exist, it would be equally vain to look for 
their opposites. Now as then, no doubt, there is that in life 
which guides and that which needs to be guided to Eter.al 
Good ; but to call that the Church and this the World is to 
beg the question in dispute. | 

A similar difficulty arises when we turn to the \distine- 
tion between theology and those other bodies of know- 
ledge which are loosely gathered under the term “ science ”— 
a difficulty which reaches its height when the two are repre- 
sented as conflicting powers. Changed conceptions of the 
relation of God to the World have obliterated the old line of 
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division between sacred and secular knowledge, as it seemed to 
exist, say, in the days of St Thomas Aquinas; and when, as 
often happens, the two are set at variance, as though the 
old line still divided them, a series of discussions begin of 
which we can only say that here loose thinking revels in 
its wildest debauch. We must ask, at the outset of the 
inquiry, what is and what is not theology. For if we 
are to take seriously the doctrine of the Universal Imman- 
ence of God, or the oft-quoted maxim that the service 
of man is the service of God, many branches of study 
once classed as profane must now be brought under a higher 
category. On the other hand, bodies of learning long deemed 
sacrosanct, and standing by right prescriptive on the steps of 
the throne where theology sits as Queen of the Sciences, 
seem, in the light of such ideas, to deserve no more than 
a minor office in some outlying province of her rule. 
Accepting these principles, as most of us do, we can scarcely 
deny that theology has a concern with the laws of Nature 
as well as with the Priestly Code ; that the structure of society 
has a theological reference not less vital than the structure of 
the Hebrew language; and that the translation of a difficult 
passage of Hooker into Hellenistic Greek does not count for 
more in the kingdom of Divine Knowledge than the transfor- 
mation of a slum into a decent neighbourhood. At a time 
when Bible study has become in certain of its departments little 
else than an inquiry into the psychology of an uncivilised race, 
while the whole universe is presenting itself in clearer light as 
the “ garment of God,” it seems surprising that the professional 
training of theologians should have so much to do with the first 
and so little with the last. It will be said, of course, that there 
is an historical reason for this; to which I might perhaps reply, 
that historical reasons are occasionally unsound. But waiving 
this, and granting that historical reasons account for the 
inclusion of the first, does it follow that they justify the 
exclusion of the second? The fact is that persons who talk of 
a conflict between theology and science, when they come to 
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specify the sciences with which theology is at odds, will learn 
to their surprise that no such sciences exist ; that all science is 
a vital element in the religious interpretation of the world; 
that all knowledge is one; but that, if a distinction had to be 
made between the relatively useful and the relatively useless, 
certain branches of learning now inside the sacred enclosure 
would change places with others outside, on the ground that 
the latter have, and the former have not, a direct bearing 
on the religious needs of living men. They might even 
discover that, if any sciences are to be regarded as troublesome 
to religious belief, some of the chief offenders will be found 
inside and not outside the circle of studies commonly recog- 
nised as theological. At all events, the idea of an objective 
separation will again be found inapplicable to the facts. 

In spite of these difficulties, the distinction between 
Church and World is still prominent, walking abroad, 
sometimes in the rigid armour of a theory, sometimes in the 
flowing raiment of a metaphor, but always with something 
menacing in its air. Roman Catholics and High Anglicans 
know well enough what they mean by the terms. But 
in quarters also where that view finds no favour the old 
division reasserts itself in altered words—haunting the 
scene of its execution like an ill-laid ghost. Evangelical 
Nonconformity can set the Church over against the World 
in language of tremendous import. “The great question,” 
says Principal Forsyth, “is as to the reality of a holy 
God gracious in action not to the Church alone but to 
society.” The great fact is “a holy God and a solidary 
ruined race.” “In the message of the whole Church to the 
great world we must show that Christ in His saving act 
is identical with man’s last reality of moral experience.” And 
this “must be set forth by the Church with a view to the world 
and not to the individual merely.” “Christianity appeals to 
that world and its actual case,” ... and “takes note of the 
world’s moral bankruptcy and derangement by sin.” 

1 Hibbert Journal, July 1906. The italics are mine. 
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Whatever vagueness of metaphor may be found in these 


1S and similar utterances, there is no doubt that some kind of 
d; & objective distinction between Church and World is vehemently 
be §§ maintained. And not only so; for here we have the portrait 
ss, §§ of the World painted from the point of view of the Church. 
re | According to the picture offered, the state of the World—by 
at | which, I suppose, is meant society at large minus the Church 
ig ; —is one of moral bankruptcy and ruin, and the mission of the 
2n || Church is to retrieve this disastrous situation. In varied 
ne 4 figures the Church appears as an oasis in a moral desert; as a 
id |} solitary witness for righteousness in the midst of universal 
g- || corruption; as an ark of refuge mercifully launched upon the 
ve || wasting flood of the world’s folly and sin. 

F The World of our day is in no mood to acknowledge the 
n | truth of this picture. The statement that the race at large 
d, | is “lost” or “ruined” escapes criticism only so long as it 
1e |) is kept within the realm of vague generalities; but let the 
ig | attempt be made to find the seat of this moral bank- 
is || ruptcy, or to rail off the solvent remnant from the rest 
1t | of the race, and the charge will either evaporate, or be main- 
d tained by its supporters at the cost of their reputation for 
€@ | justice and good sense. ‘The modern preacher who, in dealing 
1 | with the World or the community, takes as his model the 
d | tone of Ezechiel’s lamentations over Tyre or of Jonah’s burden 
” || against the people of Nineveh is ‘apt to forget the degree 
y 4 to which he as a member of the community, and his Church 
0 as a section of it, are responsibly implicated in the very sins he 
y is denouncing, and that his pleadings are powerless except 
e the public opinion of the wicked world rallies to their 
t support. The sequel to such prophecy is not an immediate 
d repentance in dust and ashes, but a swift repudiation of the 
1 charge and a resolve thereafter to leave that school of the 
0 prophets severely alone. No doubt there are multitudes of 
“ lost souls everywhere; but that is very different from saying 


that the race is ruined. If the race were ruined, no section of 
the race would be aware of the fact: in the words of Principal 
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Caird, “ the proposition would be unintelligible unless it were 
false.”* It may be terribly true that the sins of London 
are vaster in amount and deadlier in quality than those of 
any ancient city; but for all that London need not and 
does not regard herself as on the road to ruin. She is 
conscious of a growing effort to amend; believes herself 
in a way of slow but progressive improvement; relies on 
the integrity of her County Council; and, while acknow- 
ledging the evil in her midst, feels within her the stirrings 
of antagonistic power, and on that ground utterly refuses 
to confess herself a moral bankrupt. It is character- 
istic of all such communities that they do not despair of 
paying off the heavy debts accumulated from the errors and 
sins of the past ; and it seems to me that the modern preacher 
will get a better hearing, and do better work, by encouraging 
this temper than by using language of an opposite tendency. 
Let us at least avoid a fatal collision with facts. If by “the 
World” we mean such things as parliamentary or municipal 
government, the great industries of the nation, the professions 
of medicine, law and arms, the fine arts, the courts of justice, 
the hospitals, the enterprises of education, the pursuit of 
physical science and its application to the arts of life, the 
domestic economy of millions of homes, the daily work of all 
the toilers—if, in short, we include that huge complex of 
secular activity which keeps the world up from hour to hour, 
and maintains society as a going concern—then the churches 
which ‘stand apart and describe all this as morally bankrupt 
are simply advertising themselves as the occupiers of a position 
as mischievous as it is false. If, on the other hand, we exclude 
these things from our definition, what in reason do we mean 
by “the World”? Or shall we so frame the definition as to 
ensure beforehand that all the bad elements belong to the 
World, and all the good to the Church? Or, again, shall we 
take refuge in the customary remark that whatever is best 
in these secular activities is the product of Christian influence 
1 Gifford Lectures, ii. p. 75. 
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and teaching in the past? This course, attractive though it 
seems, is the most fatal of all. For if the World has already 
absorbed so much of the best the churches have to offer, how 
can these persist in declaring that the former is morally 
bankrupt? But, after all, there is little profit in discussing 
where the higher principles had their first origin. Let us 
rather ask, “ Who is making the best use of them now?” 
Then we shall find that, in dealing with Church and World, 
we are handling a real distinction indeed, but one which lies 
far deeper than any of its current applications. This is nothing 
less than the difference between Right and Wrong, Reality 
and Falsehood—a difference which has no respect of persons, 
institutions, races or creeds, which cuts at right angles through 
each time-honoured classification of men, and may even divide 
the Household of Faith against itself. 


The hypothesis of a lost and ruined race, on which so much 
of the churches’ teaching is founded, and which, indeed, is 
needed to justify some of it, is felt by an increasing number of 
persons to be obsolete. This hypothesis carries us back to a 
time when the powers that make for righteousness seemed to 
have their scene of action exclusively within the Church ; when 
as an agency for doing good she bore the competition of no 
rivals; when the things of the spirit were under her control ; 
when all the virtues were as children in her school ; when the 
greatest intellects were occupied in her concerns, the noblest 
characters inevitably drawn to her service, and the best forces 
of mankind, which now diverge into a thousand channels, 
concentrated upon the business she had in hand; when she 
professed to stand on the vantage-ground of unimpeachable 
moral superiority, and, conscious of her high position, could 
dictate her teaching to a morally bankrupt world. As political 
power was lodged in one group of persons, so there was another 
group, similarly separate from the mass of mankind, which 
held the reins of spiritual guidance, and this group was unques- 
tionably the Church. 
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The relations of Church and World thus established have 
been completely changed, not by retrogression on the part of 
the Church, but by advance on the part of the World. Society 
has absorbed into its living tissue a large measure of that 
moral idealism of which the Church once seemed the solitary 
representative.' Hence the ethical absolutism implied in the 
first position, with the attendant claim to moral supremacy, 
has perished—perished pari passu with its political counterpart. 
In the modern world there is no more room for such assump- 
tions than there is for the Divine Right of Kings. Deeply 
stamped on the higher thought of our time is the conviction 
that no institution less inclusive than society itself can assume 
the functions which medieval theory claimed for the Church. 
The idea of a select portion of society charged with the re- 
ligious interests of all the rest, and empowered not to lead only 
but dictate, is, 1 venture to say, an anachronism to sober thought. 
More and more widely is the truth coming home that unless 
the task once reserved for the Church alone be undertaken by 
the whole community it can never be accomplished ; that unless 
society sets her own house in order, in disorder it will for 
ever remain. And what then? ‘To say so much is but to 
enforce the World’s need of the Church and to indicate her 
opportunity. As Constitutional Head, as the embodiment of 
the organising spirit of the common life, men are seeking the 
Church, and in that capacity are ready to endow her with 
higher and wider functions than she has ever possessed. ‘They 
need her to voice the Purpose which, planted in the world 
from the beginning, makes it Divine—a Church begotten of 
the inner and perfect essence of the World, and belonging to it 
as universally as Reason belongs to humanity ; a Church which 
shall deal with the World as Christ dealt with the sinner, con- 
tinually revealing it to itself as good, until, by complete identifi- 


1 The point is illustrated by a concluding remark in Professor Alexander’s 
Moral Order and Progress, where he suggests (p. 413) the question :—* Whether 
the difficulties in which Christianity is placed at the present day do not arise 
from the absorption of its highest idea into the conceptions and practice of 
morality.” 
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cation with the deeper impulse of the creature, her message 
becomes the speech of the World’s higher self, and her mission 
the reflection of the World’s ultimate desire. 

Nor is this a mere academic view of what ought to be. 
In some measure it is a picture of what is. No one who 
studies the social developments of this time will fail to see 
that the custody of the moral ideal has already passed beyond 
every species of ecclesiastical control and become a social respon- 
sibility, in which the churches share indeed, but share only 
as component elements in the universal kingdom of God. 
Wherever the eye may roam, it is arrested by the same 
spectacle—that of men hastening to organise themselves, in 
this way and in that, for the common good. In the 
heart of these great communities, which if their sins were 
counted would seem so wicked, we may see the birth of 
an impulse like the repentance of the Prodigal, a re-awakening 
of the better self, a home-born determination towards the 
right throwing itself into conflict with many forms of wrong. 
The very virtues are infected with a democratic spirit. 
Let those who cling to the oligarchic notion of a solvent 
Church and a ruined World study the social activities of any 
great town; let them take counsel with the leaders of any 
important social movement—say the Labour Party,—and they 
will discover that their formula is unworkable. They will see 
that the Church as a power external: to the World is ceasing to 
exist, while a new Church within the World, bone of its bone and 
flesh of its flesh, is slewly taking form. Between the two a 
new relationship is arising. So close is the union that, whether 
in bane or blessing, they share a common lot. All ethical con- 
trast is abolished ; both in guilt and in innocence they are one. 
If the World is bankrupt, the Church cannot be solvent, but 
shares with the World in the general ruin, both as to the guilt 
of its cause and the unending mischief of its effects. 


In order to illustrate the disastrous consequences of dis- 
sociating, even in theory, the Church from the World, let us 
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now recur to the second form of the distinction indicated at 
the beginning—that between theology and science. Assuming, 
for. the sake of the argument, a real separation between the 
sacred and the secular elements of life, let us view the contrast 
which arises when we compare them in respect of their several 
intellectual occupations. The characteristic work of the 
secular intellect is science; that of the Church is engaged in 
the determination of religious belief. Let us, then, compare 
the spirit in which the intellect of the World conducts the 
investigation of nature with the way in which the intellect of 
the Church applies itself to the solution of the doubts and 
questions constituting the religious problems of the age. 
Anticipating the result of this comparison, I may say at once 
that it will be of such a nature as to compel the withdrawal 
of the assumption from which the argument begins. 

But, before proceeding, a difficulty will have to be removed. 
Any comparison of Church and World on these lines, it will 
be said, is precluded by the fact that theology herself is 
becoming scientific. ‘This statement, as applied to the history 
of institutions, the criticism of documents, the growth of 
religious ideas, is true. And in order that it may not further 
embarrass the argument, I will say, first, that if there is any 
organised Church in Christendom which, in the treatment of 
its official formularies, has shown an undisguised determination 
to abide by the results of accurate scholarship and scientific 
theology, that Church stands entirely outside the scope of the 
following remarks. Personally, I know of none which has 
done this ; but I know of several which have not, and it is of 
them only that I am writing. Indeed, the part which the 
churches as such can claim in the scientific character of theology 
appears to be somewhat limited. If we may judge from the 
treatment accorded at different periods to such scientific 
theologians as Bishop Colenso, Professor Robertson Smith, 
or the Abbé Loisy, it would appear that the point at which 
theology becomes scientific is the precise point at which the 
churches refuse to give it countenance. The churches must 
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show a warmer welcome to such confessors before claiming 
them as children of their own spirit. And, secondly, I have to 
remark that much of what now passes as scientific theology is 
not theology in the proper sense of the term. It ought to be 
classified as anthropology. Great subjects once rightly called 
theological, because they were studied as revealing the mind 
of God, have now become chapters, not always religiously 
edifying, in the historical psychology of the mind of man. 
We must not too hastily allow the voice of the “historical 
argument” to charm us into believing that we have 
become scientific in theology because our methods are exact 
in regard to the ways of the Hittites and Jebusites, and 
the date of St Mark. It may be noted, also, that studies 
which have to assume belief in God before they can be made 
to serve the purpose of religion’ bulk largely in every pro- 
gramme of theological education; while the studies which 
justify the assumption are less in evidence. In short, it seems 
to be time for theologians of all schools to look over their field 
of operations with a view to a fresh grading of relative values. 
In non-professional circles the need for this is widely felt, and 
has not been one whit diminished by the advent of scientific 
theology. For the question which the anxious world puts to 
the theologian is, What do you believe? and all accounts, no 
matter how scientific, of what other men believed in near or 
remote periods of history are treated as irrelevant. 

Society abounds with earnest and educated persons who 
have lost faith in a living and personal God, and see their 
fellows and foresee themselves passing out of life entirely 
without hope. Such persons are in the right when they 
cite theology as the science which should help them in 
their need, for the powers which have undermined their faith 
are intellectual, and the intellect must restore what the 
intellect has destroyed. What is theology doing to help 
these persons, to enlighten them, to recover them? It is to 


1 And which in the absence of that assumption frequently have the 
opposite effect, 
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be feared that in seeking to answer this we are wont to avail 
ourselves of vague and feeble generalities. We produce essays 
on the relation of theology to religion, in which we prove, 
beyond all gainsaying, that the first is necessary to the second 
in the same sense as the skeleton framework is necessary 
to the human body. Religion, we conclude, requires an 
intellectual basis, and so must rest on theology—a common- 
place which for our present purpose is useless. The ques- 
tion is not whether an intellectual basis is necessary to 
religion, but to what extent that basis is being actually 
supplied by the studies recognised as theological. Is there no 
neglect of main issues ; no tendency to linger on the fringes of 
the subject ; no vain attempt to substitute description for proof ; 
no disposition to keep at a distance from the threatened fortress 
which is the key of the whole position? Those studies for 
which universities give theological degrees, are they all equally 
worthy of their name? ‘There is a story, more ingenious per- 
haps than true, of a certain Transatlantic university which 
conferred the degree of D.D. upon an individual for writing a 
treatise to prove the non-existence of God. Much that now 
passes as theology holds its title on not dissimilar terms. 

But to return to the comparison of the intellectual habits 
of Church and World. The first thing to be said is that, 
whatever may be the case with the virtues in general, there 
is one pre-eminent virtue which no longer finds its severest 
field of exercise in the determination of religious belief. I 
refer to the intellectual virtue of veracity. A strict regard 
for veracity, in its simplest and most intelligible form, has 
become the mark—should I not say the glory ?—of physical 
science. On the other hand, the impression has gone abroad 
that religious belief is a kind of doctrine which men may hold, 
not because they can prove it to be true, but for other reasons 
—whether good or bad is not now the question. Certainly 
the disposition is growing to appeal to anything rather than 
demonstrated truth in support of doctrine. In consequence of 
this habit, the churches are becoming the home, almost the 
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refuge, of an order of minds intellectually content to hold 
beliefs for which the evidence, when judged by the severe 
standards of science, is insufficient. In the handling of theo- 
logical formulas loose thinking is no longer recognised, as once 
it was, and let us hope will again be, as the one supremely 
fatal vice. Pausing to weigh my words, and keeping back 
the strongest terms that might be used, I cannot withhold the 
opinion that there is not, and never has been, any department 
of serious human concern in which loose thinking has attained 
the proportion and enjoys the privilege which now belong to it 
in the public exposition of religious belief.’ By a convenient 
fiction we treat the public as “sick of dogma.” But even if 
this description were true, as it certainly is not, we must not 
infer that the public is hungry for the products of irrational 
sentiment or slovenly thought. What the public is sick of 
is not dogma, but the feebleness of the dogmatists in the 
pursuit of their proper vocation. If by dogma is meant a 
reasoned statement of religious belief backed by the authority 
of demonstrable truth, I say deliberately that there is nothing 
for which thinking men are so eagerly in search. 

In this respect theology has fallen below the level of her 
own former practice. The framers of the Creeds understood 
at least that the function of formula is to formulate. With 
them theology was no science of variable meanings. Their 
work declares what must be believed, and declares it for no 
other reason than that it seemed to them to be and to remain 
eternally true. Guarded at every point from the risk of mis- 
conception, and elaborated to a finish which leaves no detail 
incomplete, the Creeds, of which the Athanasian is here the 
finest example, rise before us like moated citadels built out 
of the chosen stone of the quarry, whose rigid outlines time 
itself could never soften. If there is any attitude of mind 
which stands condemned by the spirit of such work, it is that 


1 The present revival of the philosophy of religion, in which, significantly 
enough, the World seems to be taking the larger share, offers a much-needed 
contrast to the conditions here described. 
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which would admit variety of interpretation as to what the 
Creeds may mean. This was the very thing which the Creeds 
were created to prevent. But all has changed. A passion 
for vague engagements seems to have possessed the intellect 
of the churches. In the sphere of religious belief men may 
pledge themselves to all sorts of issues without feeling com- 
mitted either to this or that. A liberty of private interpreta- 
tion is claimed for solemn and public undertakings. Language, 
when applied to the expression of religious belief, seems to 
have a different set of values from those carried in other 
departments of thought. Elsewhere words are supposed to 
convey something: here they may convey almost anything. 
Not only has it become impossible to say what a particular 
dogma means, but highly difficult to say what it does not 
mean; for there is hardly a conceivable meaning which 
ingenuity may not contrive to fix on the words. What would 
happen, we may well ask, if a witness in a court of law were 
to indulge in the irresponsible use of language which is now 
tolerated in many of the high places of religion ? 

But this is only one half of the picture. While religious 
teaching, on the one hand, has been falling into these feeble 
and vacillating habits, science, on the other, has been setting 
an example of stern responsibility in the use of language. 
While theologians have been appealing to this and that con- 
ception of authority, and dangerous phrases like “the will to 
believe” have been allowed to bewilder the integrity of 
thought, science has never wavered in her determination to 
be entirely rational. I am well aware that science herself 
may have to confess in the long run that she rests on pre- 
suppositions ; though these are not any presuppositions you 
may “will” to introduce, but such only as the rational state- 
ment of the case must involve. I am aware also that the 
appeal to intuition rather than to understanding has the 
sanction of illustrious names. But we must not forget that 
it is ever to the intuitions of the Reason that these make their 
appeal. To what base uses has not a great principle fallen 
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when for intuitions of the Reason we substitute intuitions of 
the Unreasonable ; and the things “that never can be proved” 
“yntil we close with all we loved” are offered to Faith, on the 
ground that they never can be proved at all!* Who can fail to 
see that in these contrasts between the intellectual practice 
of World and Church the former enjoys an impressive moral 
advantage? The stress must be laid on the word “ moral.” 
For the difference resolves itself in the long run into that 
between a more and a less exacting standard of veracity. The 
habit of professional belief in religion is loose, vague, equivocal. 
The habit of science is straightforward, exacting, uncompro- 
mising, direct. Therefore the conscience of mankind is on the 
side of science. And what does not that mean? After all, there 
is no moral conception so powerful in human life as the idea of 
truth ; there is none which carries in it an influence so vital 
over the characters of communities and men, and gathers 
round it such strong reinforcements of moral sympathy. The 
Church which fails to command that sympathy can have at 
best but a feeble influence on the destinies. of mankind. If 
I mistake not, this is just what the churches are losing and 
what science is gaining at the present day. It is a perilous 
situation, and one without parallel in any previous age. 

There is no surer road to a state of alienation from what is 
best in modern life, and to the forfeiture of good men’s confi- 
dence, than that of a careless handling of the standard of truth. 
The love of truth, far from having declined among the virtues, 
has established its sway over the intellectual life, and in 
quarters remote from the centres of intellectual activity, 


1The Mystic Vision, whatever else it may mean, surely represents the 
highest conceivable activity of Thought. Thus Dante :— 


Nel ciel che pit della sua luce prende 
Fu’ io e vidi cose che ridire 
Né sa, né pud chi di lassi discende ; 
Perché appressando sé al suo disire, 
Nostro intelletto si profonda tanto, 
Che retro la memoria non puo ire. 
Paradiso, i. 3. 
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among men who catch but the distant echoes of culture, is 
recognised, if not as the chief of the virtues, yet as the condi- 
tion of all virtue whatsoever. We need look no further than 
this for an explanation of the oft-lamented fact of the growing 
reluctance of the best minds to offer themselves for the professed 
service of religion. It ought not to surprise anyone if men of 
scrupulous integrity and plainness of speech, looking at the 
state of things now generally prevalent in regard to the pro- 
fession of religious belief, should sorrowfully conclude that the 
career in which they can best satisfy the requirements of 
conscience in this matter is not to be found in the official 
service of any church. In the attitude of such men we may 
often read a perception of moral danger—a suspicion that 
the claims of truth are being subordinated to some less 
paramount category. And it is not as though there were 
no alternative career, beyond that of professed religion, which 
could satisfy the aspirations of the noblest minds. One of the 
splendid privileges of being alive to-day is that many avenues 
are opened to every man who would offer his life as a sacrifice 
to the highest ends. In her claim to the service of the best, 
the Church has rivals of whom she need not be ashamed. She 
is exposed to a competition of lofty interests so keen that it 
needs but a little weakness on her part to turn the steps of 
good men to other doors. 

Thus, by pursuing two lines of comparison, we come in 
sight of the consequences which attend the dualistic theory 
of Church and World. By pressing the distinction, the Church 
forces the World into a position where effective reprisals are 
not only possible but certain. So far from maintaining 
her moral supremacy, the Church by this theory invites a 
contest in which her whole position is seriously imperiled. 
If the Church on her side treats the World as lost and 
ruined, the World will retort by challenging the competence 
of its judge. Extremists have not yet perceived how disas- 
trously the dualistic theory thus recoils upon the cause they 
would defend. They do not see that in condemning the 
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World they condemn themselves. Nor do they recognise 
that the World is slowly acquiring the functions of a Church, 
that a World-Church is in process of formation, embracing 
multitudes whom they disown, and destined hereafter to do 
the work which they claim as theirs, only on a scale and 
with a vigour of which the most daring imagination has not 
dreamed. If they choose to stand apart, society will leave them 
in their sublime isolation and go on its own business in its own 
way. Society in the twentieth century differs from that of 
the thirteenth in having moral resources within itself which 
render it independent of any single section in the pursuit of 
the Highest Good, and it is just because of their failure to 
see this that the churches are losing their position in the race 
of human progress. The World is actually going on ahead 
of them, and, in some instances, forgetting all about them. 
This is more to them than a matter of academic interest; it is 
a question of their own life or death. The alienation from 
Church life of so much that is good in modern culture,’ and so 
much that is earnest in every class, is the natural sequel to 
the traditional attitude of the Church to the World. The 
Church in her theory has stood aloof from the World. And 
now the World takes deadly revenge by maintaining the 
position assigned her, and standing aloof from the Church.’ 


The false dualism we have been considering will never be 
ended by the defeat of either member at the hand of the other. 
The true solution of this, as of every other great problem of 
history, does not arrive until the opposing elements become 
merged in a higher unity, and the claims of the parts are 
finally overridden by the claims of the whole. The solution 
in this case is not far to seek. Students of philosophy have 
long been familiar with the view that the kingdom of God is 


1 Let the reader try the experiment of naming, from among his ac- 
quaintance, twelve persons of undoubted culture, not professionally connected 
with religion, who are regular attendants at any place of worship. 

2 Is not this the true explanation of the recent separation of Church and 
State in France ? 


Vor. V.—No. 1. g 
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not an imperium in imperio, but the whole of human society 
regarded as organised for the spiritual ends of man. It is 
by the application of this thought throughout the entire range 
of her teaching that the Church will find the means of main- 
taining her position as the leader of all that is best in human 
life—going forth to her task with the strength of the whole 
universe at her back. And if it be asked how can this be 
done, how can a conception of this kind be brought to bear 


on the living problems of the time, I must be content with | 


pointing to a single fact. Let an examination be made of 
all the official religious formularies of Christendom, and it 
will be found that, one and all, they either state or imply the 
false dualism of a separated Church and World. They were 
born in times when the ethical conditions of society lent 
countenance to the theory; they persist unaltered in an 
age when those conditions have passed away. No doubt there 
are many persons in many churches who are as fully persuaded 
as is the present writer that the dualistic idea belongs to the 
exhausted categories of history. But in the customs, cere- 
monies, and above all the official doctrines to which the 
churches are pledged the idea is still embodied as though it 
were a living truth. Hence it is that these men face the world 
of their day in a condition of extreme embarrassment. They 
are shorn of half their power, and cannot make their deeper 
meanings intelligible to their fellow-men. Under these condi- 
tions, is it fair to say that nothing can be done ? 

And lastly, coming yet nearer to the practical questions of 
the day, we have only to turn to the education controversy 
now raging to discern an immediate opportunity for applying 
this larger conception of the Church. Running from end to 
end of this discussion, do we not discern an assumption, in a 
certain class of minds, that there exists an institution possessed 
of inherent power to determine the religious beliefs of society ? 
do we not see now this and now that institution actually claim- 
ing the right to exercise the power? To all of which the reply 
is that no such power exists. There is no institution, there is 
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no group of persons, endowed though they be with the largest 
facilities for teaching what they will, who can control the religi- 
ous beliefs of society as a whole. These are determined by the 
| whole spiritual movement in which the World is equally involved 
with the Church, a movement to which the work of churches 
and theologians contributes no more than single elements, and 
these not always the chief. Every influence which is moulding 
the higher society of the future will have its share in forming 
the creed of the future, and no belief can have continuance 
but such as will work with these to a single harmony of truth. 
If, then, authority were given to any group to teach what they 
would in the schools, it does not follow that the opinions so 
taught would form, or even greatly influence, the creed of the 
next generation. The reaction of the social medium, never so 
swift and certain as now, has to be reckoned with. Were we 
able, for instance, to teach every child in the kingdom to believe 
in the literal truth of Noah’s Ark, the almost certain conse- 
quence would be that twenty years hence those same children, 
grown to men and women, would not only have rejected 
Noah’s Ark, but lost not a little of their respect for the 
institution which guaranteed it. Ew uno disce omnia. It is 
the inexorable fate of our teaching that hereafter each 
engrafted idea will be vigorously blown upon by the searching 
winds of the great world. Ought we not to ask more 
earnestly how this beneficent process will be borne ? 

If there is any force in these arguments it must be applied 
without distinction to all parties in the dispute. The number 
of persons who may be rightly counted as the victims of 
“clerical” ambitions has no doubt been greatly exaggerated ; 
but, many or few, they are by no means confined to one or 
two of the churches. Nonconformists and Agnostics have from 
time to time allowed themselves to appear in the controversy 
as men desiring to control the direction of religious belief 
according to their own ideas. But wherever these designs 
may have their place of origin, whether in the Established 
or the Free Churches, or in the ranks of unbelief, the final 
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criticism of them is, not that they are unjust or mischievous, 
but that all alike are impossible of realisation. They are the 
empty dreams of men who, in the turmoil of controversy, have 
forgotten to read the signs of the times. Vanity stamps them 
every one; and the power which is vain for the one party to 
covet is equally vain for the other to fear. Were society so 
helpless as to lie at the mercy of any system or creed which 
a faction in power might snatch the opportunity to impose, 


then indeed we should do well to gird on our armour against J 


the aggressor, and resolve, if need be, to die in the last 
ditch. But a just solution is not dependent on the issue of 
a partial strife in which church thus rises against church. 


When we consider the overwhelming resistance which such § 


claims encounter from the active intelligence of the time; 
how, instead of meeting with material passive to their recep- 
tion, they are instantly launched into the fierce fires of public 
opinion and perhaps flung back upon their authors with results 
disastrous only to these; when we see the increasing rapidity 
with which the social medium reacts upon the elements that 
are brought to it and transmutes them in the process ; when, 
in short, we view these limited designs in the context of their 
whole spiritual environment ; may we not at last conclude that 
the World will never again become the prey of any section 
within itself, that society has its own means of repelling the 
marauder—and so dismiss for ever the image of “the ravening 
wolf” which has so long troubled our dreams ? 

One danger attending the conception of a morally bank- 
rupt world is that the churches are led to attach too little 
importance to what the World thinks about their own doings. 
It prevents the churches paying heed to those just and whole- 
some criticisms of themselves which are often to be heard 
from secular lips. A sublime contempt for what the World 
says or thinks goes well with the heroic endeavours of the 
saints, but this attitude, so splendid in its place, is more 
often the mark of an obstinate self-complacency, and, in the 
present instance, the very opposite of what wisdom requires. 
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For the case offers one feature which nothing less than 
criminal folly can afford to overlook. I allude to the steady 
growth of a body of instructed public opinion which is adverse, 
not to this or that side of the controversy, but to the con- 
troversy itself. As the strife proceeds Religion is seen to be 
suffering humiliation, and the World—the morally bankrupt 
World — looks on with shame. ‘That World, whose own 
deepest interests are understood to be the matter in dispute, 
is beginning to suspect the bona fides of a quarrel which, 
starting with pretensions so high, seems at times to be 
nothing else than a prolonged vendetta between Church 
and Dissent. Old scores, we are told, have to be paid off. 
Who can wonder at the result? The churches have them- 
selves only to thank if the World, saddened by the spectacle 
before it, begins to despair of its High Places, and to look to 
its Nazareths for the coming of better things. 


In the Hibbert Journal for October 1905 the present 
writer called attention to the consequences which might ensue 
if Christendom were ethically outclassed by some avowedly 
non-Christian race. The case was treated hypothetically ; but 
the hypothesis was supported by recent events. So various, 
however, were the impressions which these events made on 
different minds that the extreme consequences indicated are 
still remote. But though there has been no general ship- 
wreck of prejudice, and the rule that what is not Christian 
cannot be best (or even very good) still holds us in an iron 
grip, it is yet plain that for the moment at least the Western 
World was morally put out of countenance by Japan; nor 
can we doubt tkat if the Japanese or some other non-Christian 
race should repeat the lesson of 1905, official Christianity 
will have to face a stern trial in every quarter where it is 
professed. 

In the present paper the problem offered is, in essence, 
identical with that formerly expressed by the question “ Is the 
Moral Supremacy of Christendom in Danger?” Only the 
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terms of the problem have been so varied as to force its 
incidence nearer home. The distinction between Christian 
and non-Christian has been left aside and that between 
Church and World has taken its place. Examining the area 
covered by these new terms, we find similar facts and deduce 
the same lesson. Both examinations reveal that, vast as are 


the zntellectual changes of the time, they are nevertheless out- | 
ranked in importance by the ethical. From both we learn | 
that the changed ethical conditions of the world are pressing | 
with irresistible force upon the form of religious belief and § 
demanding from theology a recognition they have not yet 


received. And both, finally, issue in a plea against division ; 
suggesting that all the lines of man’s higher life converge to a 


single point ; that the unity of the Spirit which knows nothing fF 
of East and West, embraces also the sacred and the secular, § 


and transcends the difference of Church and World. 
THE EDITOR. 
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UNION AND BREADTH. 


A PLEA FOR ESSENTIAL UNITY AMID FORMAL 
DIFFERENCE IN A NATIONAL CHURCH. 


Sirk OLIVER LODGE. 


“The true tragedy is a conflict of right with right, not of right with wrong.” 
HEGEL. 


) I soon became aware that my article on “ First Principles of 


Faith” in the July issue of the Hibbert Journal could hardly 


i be regarded as an eirenicon in respect of the present English 


Education controversy, though I began it somewhat with that 
hope; for it is apparent that the dispute between Church 
and Dissent is not only of long standing historically, but is 
intrinsically deep-seated. It would be worth a considerable 
effort if the inflammation due to that chronic sore could be 


| reduced ; but the cure should be attempted, not by blinking or 


denying the reality of the differences, but rather by facing 


| them resolutely and understanding their nature and origin 
| before seeking to prescribe a remedy. 


The dispute which is most alive to-day between State 
Church and Free Churches is not exactly religious : it seems to 
be rather ethnological or anthropologicai. ‘That is to say, it 
may be held to represent a difference inherent in the varied 
nature of humanity, and to correspond to the divergent views 
taken of religion by two different types of mind. If there is 
any truth in this statement, it ought surely to be possible to 
recognise the fact, and to adjust our arrangements to it, as to 


any other of the facts of nature. 
23 
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It must have been frequently pointed out before—but 
sometimes statements bear and need repetition—that there are 
two chief religious types: one type valuing ceremony and 
artistic accessories and human organisation and intervention; 
while the other, thinking itself competent to dispense with 
what it may consider adventitious aids, seeks to worship, 
neither in temple nor even in mountain, but directly in spirit 
and in truth. This one thinks that the Holy Spirit is equally 
accessible to every individual,—that one conceives that a Special 
Power is miraculously transmitted by ceremonial means, 
namely, by the imposition of hands. 

Those who take this, which may be called the Apostolic 
view, necessarily exalt the Church, which to them is God's 


vicegerent upon earth; for its priests possess a power denied § 


not only to laymen but to ministers of all other denominations, 
who in this essential respect are and must be regarded as 
laymen. It is true that the branches of the Catholic and 
Apostolic Church do not agree among themselves entirely 
as to the authentic channels of this mysterious influence. 
To the Roman, the Anglican Catholic is a layman, even 
though he be a prelate. To the Anglican, the President of 
the Wesleyan Conference, or the Moderator of the Presby- 


terian Synod, may be in friendship a brother, and in good § 


works a helper, but he has no claim to recognition as a 
priest: nor, indeed, does he prefer such a claim, because he 
does not belong to the type which appreciates the idea of 
Divine influence ceremonially conveyed from one human being 
to another. 

But the distinction of type is not confined to the clergy: 


it runs through the laity likewise. Those who believe in the’ 


special and exclusive character of ecclesiastical priesthood are 
bound to venerate the officers invested with those powers, and 


1 The question of the recognition or non-recognition of Anglican Orders 


is sometimes said to have been decided like a move in a game or in party, 


politics—after private discussion as to which course was best calculated to 
benefit one side and to damage the other. The subject appears to be 
eminently fitted for such treatment, 
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§ to submit to their teaching and influence, irrespective of their 
personality ; for they can not only help and strengthen you by 
the administration of the Sacraments: they actually have 
the power of forgiving your sins, or, still more remarkable, 
of preventing the forgiveness of your sins, if they be so 
minded. 

Baptismal regeneration is only one of the things which can 
be effected through their agency, but that too is a power of 
great magnitude, and if your child is to be eternally lost with- 
out their aid, their aid must be sought; for in this ceremony 
he is made, according to the Catechism—not recognised only 
and admitted into the Church as such, but actually made—a 
child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of Heaven.’ 

True, they must be regarded only as instruments and 
vehicles of Divine mercy; but in so far as Divine mercy is 
felt to be a vital thing, the channels by which it is dispensed 
become of overwhelming interest ; and if they, as officers of a 
corporate and divinely ordained Church, really have in any 
sense a monopoly of the Holy Spirit, their unfolding of the 
Bible may be the only explication religiously permissible. 

It is only those who have no belief in the reality of priestly 
§ powers of this kind—people to whom such powers seem like 
superstition, who prefer to worry out truth for themselves 
and to pray directly to the Fountain of Infinite Wisdom to 
keep them from being deceived and to lead them into the 
way of truth—it is only these who can afford to dispense with, 
or in some cases even to resent, the good offices of the Catholic 
Church, whether in its Greek or Roman or Anglican branches. 

If now we bethink ourselves what it is that constitutes the 
essential difference of type, I think we shall find that we must 
admit as the most distinctive feature of the Prayer-book, from 
the denominational and ultra-protestant point of view, not the 
ordinary popular services of Matins and Evensong, nor the still 


1 The preposition “in” is used in the Catechism, but “by” occurs in one 
form of the baptismal service :—“ Seeing now .. .. that this child is by 
baptism regenerate.” 
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more beautiful form for Holy Communion, but the regulation 
for the Ordering of Priests. The greater part of that service 
may be passed as undenominational, save that naturally it 
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seems intended expressly to sever the Anglican from the @® seel 
Roman priesthood, but the official sentence which accom- 9% sac 
: panies the laying on of hands is distinctly and purposely | 
hierarchical. ‘Those who accept that are Churchmen; those dog 
who rejoice at it are high-Churchmen. All other details sink 9 the 
. nS nal : ‘ B: 
into insignificance before this Episcopal pronouncement :— 7 be 
* Receive the Holy Ghost for the office and work of a Priest in the Church me lat 
of God, now committed unto thee by the Imposition of our hands, Whose sins § ass 
| thou dost forgive, they are forgiven; and whose sins thou dost retain, they | 
; are retained.” rec 
‘ , , : , y 
This has been said ceremonially to every Anglican parish - 
priest in the British Isles, some of whom doubtless believe | 
that a mysterious efficacy has descended upon them, and that ; 
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they possess the awful power thus conferred. | e 
That being so, it should be, and probably is, clear to any | , 
‘ " : Oe le: 
contending and opposing party that priests so consecrated, | 
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and animated by such beliefs, cannot possibly consent to open | C 
their schools to dissenters: it would be more reasonable for | 
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doctors to open the hospitals to quacks. They are bound to | 
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insist on their high prerogative, and to teach children to come ‘ 
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to them for the sacramental and other inspired influences 
which they can bestow on the penitent and the faithful, or , 
; , u 
be false to their trust." And conversely, those who stoutly a 
1 «Experience has shown the inefficacy of the mere injunctions of Church fi 
order, however scripturally enforced, in restraining from schism the awakened si 
and anxious sinner; who goes to a dissenting preacher ‘because (as he ex- “ 
presses it) he gets good from him’: and though he does not stand excused in | : 
God’s sight for yielding to the temptation, surely the ministers of the Church 1 
are not blameless if, by keeping back the more gracious and consoling truths | p 
provided for the little ones of Christ, they indirectly lead him into it. Had he C 
been taught as a child, that the Sacraments, not preaching, are tHe sources of : 
Divine Grace; that the Apostolical ministry had a virtue in it!which went i 
out over the whole Church, when sought by the prayer of faith; that fellow- 
ship with it was a gift and privilege, as well as a duty, we could not have had 
so many wanderers from our fold, nor so many cold hearts within it” (Advt. to ‘ 
Tracts for the Times, 1834). - k 
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deny and conscientiously resent the idea of any such special 
privileges—who quote in opposition, for instance, 1 Cor. i. 17 
—may feel bound to express their views also, and may earnestly 
seek to prevent their children from coming under avowedly 
sacerdotal influence. 

The text or texts in the Bible on which an absolution 
dogma is based must be held responsible for a good deal of 
the perennial conflict between Church and Dissent. It may 
be possible for Biblical critics to say that John xx. 21-23 is a 
later insertion, like Matt. xvi. 19 and the end of Mark; but 


| assuming the most orthodox possible view, and taking the 


record as exact, it is open even to devout Bibliolators to argue 
against its modern use, somewhat as follows :—‘* By whom,” 
they might ask, “were these words spoken to the disciples ? 
Not by Jesus of Nazareth in the flesh, but by the risen Lord 
just before His Ascension and Session at the right hand of 
God. That which He could say then, to those whom He was 
leaving comfortless for the ten days between His departure 
and the feast of Pentecost, is now said by every bishop of the 
Church. But it does not follow that what could be said once, 
under exceptional circumstances, is suitable for indefinite 
repetition.” Thus might opponents contend, and their con- 
tention might be admitted as true. 

Hence there is a well-marked cause of difference, and 
justification of a militant attitude. How then can it be hoped 
to effect formal reconciliation of the two religious types? At 
first sight, only in one of two ways: either by general admis- 
sion of truth in a sacerdotal claim of this kind; or, on the 
other hand, by the equally improbable admission of the 
imaginary character of any sort of basis for such a claim—a 
perception that, though it has survived the shocks of time, and 
come down the centuries to our own day, it is yet a human 
imagination, and essentially false. 

Taken in its literal and bald signification, the ordination 
sentence above quoted would be intolerable to a low or toa 
broad Churchman ; consequently he must be able to interpret 


‘ 
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it otherwise. He would doubtless claim that it signifies the 
right to declare the judgment of the Christian conscience, or 
at any rate of the Christian Church, as to details of right and 
wrong: to formulate, in fact, the judgments of the Holy Spirit, 
under whose guidance he is henceforth to act. Securus judicat 
orbis terrarum. It is not, however, a barren formula removed 
from practice: it enters to the pastoral work of the priest, 
and is applied to sick persons in the following form :— 


‘* By his authority committed to me, I absolve thee from all thy sins, In 
the Name” etc. 


Even this, however, though challenged by John Henry 
Newman, and regarded by him as inadmissible save under 
the Roman egis, is doubtless capable of refined interpreta- 
tion. And so it is with all the formularies—else it were 
impossible for great and good men, to whom the natural sense 
of some of them must be repugnant, to hold office in the 
Church to-day. Let it be admitted, once for all, that these 


saving and minimising interpretations are known and utilised § 


by many of those inside the pale ; and I shall assume, without 
question now, that they are justified in these interpretations 
under the circumstances ; but those outside the pale, and those 
who are hesitating to enter it, are liable to take these formule 
more nearly at their face-value, and to mistrust ingenuity of 
interpretation. Wherefore—and that is my point — such 
formule act as obstacles, as weapons of exclusion, and as 
causes of dissension and bitterness; even among those who 
in all essentials agree. And they have another function, 
perhaps equally harmful: they encourage extreme sacerdotal 
pretensions in a few exceptionally constituted persons, who, 
whatever may be their saintly character, are in disaccord with 
the religious ideals of the nation. So much so, indeed, that 
they might find their proper place in another and a foreign 
communion. 

Seeing, therefore, that such formule may do harm, it is 
open to question whether they do a compensating amount of 
good. Words, such as those above quoted, either mean some- 
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thing definite, or they do not. If they confer any real power, 
if they give real strength to the Church, they must be retained ; 
but if they serve no useful purpose, if they signify only what 
is naturally to be expected without them—namely, the power 
of appreciating and fostering the good, of detecting and con- 
demning the bad, which is possessed by every decent man— 
= if they are only a difficulty to be boggled at and explained 
away, they constitute a weakness, not a strength, and it may 
be well to have them changed. 

In any case it is quite absurd for either side in the con- 
troversy — the ancient controversy between Catholic and 
Protestant, between Priest and Presbyter, between High 

Anglican and Free Churchman, between upholders of public 
| ritual and insisters on private conscience, between the objec- 
tive and the subjective types of worshippers, between those 
who lay stress on the Brotherhood and those who emphasise 
the individual life—it is futile for either side to pretend that 
the other side is wicked and schismatic and alienated from 
God. So perhaps there is a third course—what some think 
the fatal course of compromise—in which the permanent 
vitality of the two types of religious humanity is recognised, 
and something of absolute truth admitted to be visible from 
both points of view. In which case it might not be too much 
to hope that the two groups, no longer hostile, could ulti- 
mately agree to live together in harmony, as two wings 
of an enlarged National Church; without need for anyone 
to abandon the phase of truth, or the form of worship, 
which specially appeals to his disposition and theological 
understanding. At present there are nonconformists, obedi- 
ent to private judgment and disobedient to authority, at both 
ends of the Church of England :—those who left it when what 
they considered too much superstition was enforced; and 
those who, without leaving it, feel conscientiously impelled to 
ignore both lay jurisdiction and episcopal “admonition ” when 
too little superstition is ordered ;—meaning by ‘ superstition’ in 
this connexion the outcome in practice of over-belief. 
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1 do not venture to suggest inclusion in a National Church 
of those who take a non-national view of their civil obligations, 


No question of union or of adaptation can be entertained by& 


those who regard a foreign potentate and foreign conclave as 
supreme authority and fount of inspiration: nothing short of 
submission and conversion would be acceptable to them ; nor 
is it possible for them to join a merely national Church, how- 
ever nearly their creed may approach one section of it on the 
purely religious side: a certain canon—which I presume is 
still in foree—to wit, that subjects of a temporal ruler dis- 
approved by the Church may be relieved of their allegiance, 
and that the promulgation of unacceptable doctrine is to be 
suppressed with a high hand—constitutes a sufficient obstacle.’ 
It is far from desirable that any ecclesiastical gauntlet which 
investigators of truth may have to run should in the smallest 
degree be backed up by the power of the State. But no such 
difficulty arises when contemplating a reincorporation of the 


Free Churches which have grown up and divaricated in jf 


consequence of a long spell of intolerant bigotry ending in 


an act of disruption in and about the year 1662. Many of 
them could easily rejoin one pole of a National Church 
if it sought to attract them; at any rate they need not be 
repelled by enforced uniformity in detail, nor by any kind of 
secular legislation. The Legislature conspicuously shrinks 
from interference with liberty of conscience, and must recog- 


1 This Lateran Council decree, part of the Roman Canon Law, is guarded 
against in the English Church by the oath of the King’s sovereignty administered 
to deacons :— 

“Let the secular powers, whatever offices they may exercise . . . . ex- 
terminate from the territories under their jurisdiction heretics of all kinds 
marked out by the Church But if any temporal ruler, being required 
and admonished by the Church, shall neglect to purge his land from this 
heretical filth, let him be bound in the chain of excommunication by the 
metropolitan and other bishops of the province. And if he shall disdain to 
make satisfaction within a year, let this be signified to the Supreme Pontiff, 
that he may declare the vassals of that ruler henceforth released from their 
allegiance, and may offer the land to occupation by Catholics, who, having 
exterminated the heretics, may possess it in peace and preserve it steadfast in 
the Faith.” 
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nise that it made mistakes in the past whenever it consented 
to be coaxed or coerced into narrowness and brutality in 
eematters of faith. It would surely welcome a movement in 
B favour of breadth and reintegration, if it were mooted by those 
mmost concerned. 

There is the more hope for some such solution, inasmuch 

as none but a bigot could claim to grasp in his own person the 
whole truth concerning a subject of infinite magnitude, or 
could suppose that the precise form of worship most suited to 
himself must necessarily be dominant throughout the cosmos ; 
wherefore it might be recognised, by reasonable persons on 
either side, that the manifest enthusiasm and religious fervour 
sof those from whom they differ are roused not by falsehood 
and error, but by real portions, even though they be frag- 
mentary portions, of Divine truth which have hitherto escaped 
their own ken, or for which their own emotional and esthetic 
nature happens to be unfitted. 
The possibility of such a concordat may at first sight seem 
Hremote, but it is worth more than momentary.consideration, 
and it is possible to detect more reasonableness embedded in 
the proposal than appears on the surface. 


First of all, then, let us ask, is it true that any worshipper, 
however spiritually minded, can dispense altogether with 
material facts as an aid to the expression and realisation of 
spiritual truth, and as an external stimulus to the attitude of 
worship? Can the spiritual and the material, in fact, be 

entirely and utterly discriminated and separated? I will not 
® ask whether such separation is or is not desirable ; I will not 
@ point out how much loss would be sustained if it were 
 precticable—how fatal to half of nature such an achievement 
would immediately be ; but I will simply ask, is it ever done, 
asa fact? I believe that a little consideration will show that 
it is never really accomplished, and that some material agent 
is active even in the most refined and spiritual perceptions. 
It will at least be admitted that in the case of some religiously- 
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minded persons the sights and sounds of nature awaken a 
sense of Divine presence. In others the same feelings are 
roused by hearing of some human action, or by meeting other 
human beings with whom they are in sympathy. Some men 
are carried Godward by beauty, others by truth, others by 
goodness; and some even by the commonplace actions of 
daily life. A remarkable face, casually encountered, or a 
word even from a stranger, has been known occasionally to 
call up thoughts akin to worship, even in the most unritualistic 
follower of George Fox. 


« Just when we are safest, there’s a sunset-touch, 
A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s death, 
A chorus-ending from Euripides,— 

And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears 
As old and new at once as nature’s self, 
To rap and knock and enter in our soul.” 


If there be any truth in the suggestion—and it is a question 
which must be answered by each for himself, it can hardly be 


put in a form that will equally apply to every individual—then 
an essential feature of the sacramental efficacy of material or 


external things, when spiritually regarded and transfigured in 
the light of a dominating faith, is admitted: for material 
means whereby the soul can be elevated, and brought into 
conscious relation with Deity, are essentially of the nature of 
sacraments. 


“To attempt to grasp the infinite by reason,” says Plotinus, 
“is futile; it can only be known in immediate presence. The 
faculty by which the mind divests itself of its personality is 
Ecstasy. In ecstasy the soul becomes loosed from its material 
prison, separated from individual consciousness, and becomes 
absorbed in the Infinite Intelligence from which it emanated.” 
This condition of inspiration, direct intuition, or enthusiasm, 
—some approach to what is meant by “seeing God ”—is but 
transitory, and may be rare, but it can be induced by a great 
variety of instrument. A few attain it during the contempla- 
tion of law and order enshrined in a mathematical expression, 
or in some comprehensive philosophic formula; but to many 
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e transfiguring and revealing experience is heralded by the 
ong of birds, by sunshine upon grass, by the wind in tree-tops, 
yr by the wild solitude of mountains. To one the vision 
omes during the music of an orchestra or the sight of a great 
work of art; to another, the atmosphere of an empty cathedral 
s full of it; while to another, again, the same cathedral must 
ontain lights and incense in order effectively to act as a 

edium. To many the acts of common worship are an 

valuable aid; while others find their fullest help towards 
ealising the Divine presence in the consecrated materials of a 
purposely arranged and specially organised sacrament. 

The means of grace last mentioned—being consciously 
lirected to a desired end—must be considered as specially 
Horcible and effective: at any rate for those who are consti- 
uted in such a way as to appreciate accessories and aids of 
his kind. But it is not to be denied that, in spite of good 
intention, these ecclesiastical forms and ceremonies strike 
another type of religious disposition as so humanly ingenious 
and specifically organised as to repel rather than attract divine 
thoughts, which with these people arise in more spontaneous 
fashion, amid the simplicity of almost unassisted worship in 
plain buildings, or among the solitudes of unconsecrated 
nature. 

It must be admitted, however,—and I presume that Non- 
| conformists would be the last to deny it,—that there is always 
a danger lest, if human effort and organisation be altogether 
discarded, as they sometimes are by religiously-minded secu- 
larists, the opportunities for spontaneous excitation of religious 
thoughts may seldom or never occur; and so gradually the 
power of entertaining lofty ideas may become atrophied by 
lack of use. Moreover, those who depend entirely on the 
capacities of their own unaided individual soul may find, in 
times of stress, a sad emptiness and dearth of comfort there. 
That is at once the weakness and the strength of an emphati- 
cally spiritual religion: it makes a severe demand on the 


worshippers’ own powers and faculties. This constitutes a 
VoL. V.—No. 1. 3 
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weakness,—for there come times when the spirit is so harassed 
by the troubles and trials of existence that even the stoutest 
cannot stand the strain; but it constitutes also a strength,— 
inasmuch as it braces and exercises and develops the fibres of 
the character. 

There will always be those who are impressed with, not soj@, 
much the right, as the duty of private judgment ; and on the} 
other hand there will always be those who willingly submit to) 
authority. In the same way we must recognise a constitu: || 
tional difference, a difference of temperament, a difference off 
response to diverse appeals. But the difference is only de- ; 
pendent on “accident” or appropriateness of vehicle: it is 
not a difference of really fundamental character; and though? 
it is natural to prefer one form of sacrament to another, it ish 
not human, at least it is not religious, to despise and reject! 
them all. d 

It is perhaps not known to everybody that the general 4 
nature of a sacrament is recognised by the English Church—)7 
very likely by the Roman Church too,—for it is definitely laid 
down in the “ Homilies ” that in a certain sense there may be 
many sacraments :— 

“Therefore neither it, nor any other sacrament else, be such sacraments as 
Baptism and Communion are ; but in a general acception the name of a sacra 


ment may be attributed to anything whereby an holy thing is signified’ 
(Homily on Common Prayer and Sacraments). 


Wherefore, opponents may ask, why not then carry out this 
doctrine into practice ? why urge the importance of two, or of 4 
seven ? 4 
One orthodox answer is that the two are “necessary to 4 
salvation,”—a doctrine corresponding with the over-literal | 
misreading of a text, and not really believed any more than | 
the corresponding ‘ Athanasian’ clauses are believed. But al 
better answer, and indeed the answer of Christendom generally | 
with few exceptions, is that the two were in a special sense |) 
authorised and enjoined by Christ; so in order to estimate . 
their crucial character it is instructive to consider how these] 
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specially Christian sacraments arose. It is easy to add an 
element of mysticism to the bare facts, and those who make 
his addition may claim it as a sign of spiritual growth ; but 
he addition should be voluntary, it cannot wisely be imposed 
by legislation. The bare facts themselves may be legitimately 
and inoffensively regarded somewhat thus :— 

Jesus found the old baptismal act of ceremonial washing 
evived and used as a sign of repentance by his great pre- 
ursor,—either as a symbolic cleansing, or else as a symbolic 
burying to sin and new birth to righteousness (for both 


Wsignifications can be attached to the rite of immersion) ; 
it is 
ough? 
it isl 
reject | 


instinctively he recognised the advantage of associating divine 
houghts with so common an act as bathing or washing, 
and, just as he utilised any common event for doctrinal 
purposes, so he utilised this act, by submitting himself to it: 
thereby canonising it among Christians for all time. But 
then he did the same thing virtually with the sower and the 
seed, with a marriage feast, with fishermen’s nets, with car- 
penters’ tools, and a multitude of common incidents of life ; 
though in these the Church, perhaps fortunately, has been 
slower to follow him to the full extent. I say fortunately, 
because it is so apt to let its enthusiasm carry it unwisely far : 
in the case of baptism it has at certain periods of its history, at 
any rate in some of its branches, gone too far, and converted a 
ceremony of admission into a miraculous rite of saving efficacy. 

In another case also it has not only followed, but has 
emphatically gone beyond and exceeded, its instructions, to 


"} what many think a lamentable extent; at times even daring 
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q to inflict torture and death on those who could not travel with 
} it along this humanly extended road. For the common act of 


eating and drinking was among those conspicuously sanctified 


_by Christ ; on that pathetic occasion when, after long discourse 


on his approaching fate, and much figurative speech concerning 
the necessity for complete union with himself, he took up the 
bread and the wine, no doubt blessing them after the still 


py extant Jewish fashion, and then—perhaps half thinking of 
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ancient pagan rites, wherein exuberant gentile worshippers had 
spoken of eating the flesh of a god, and certainly remembering 
the sacrifices of flesh and blood familiar in their own scriptures 
and in the forthcoming passover—added, in a moment of en. 
thusiasm fraught with strange destiny for the future Church, 
‘“‘ This is my flesh and this is my blood. Bless it, and take it, 
and remember me whenever henceforth ye feed together.” As 
for himself, this was his last food and his last drink—a long} 
spasm of torture and hunger and thirst was all that lay before 
him on earth—*“TI shall taste no more of the fruit of the vine 
till I drink it new with you in the Kingdom of my Father.” 

Regarded simply and naturally, it is a gracious domesticf 
ceremony ; akin to the toast of good fellowship, but with the 
sadness of pain and parting commingled. It was surely in- 
tended as an act of union and brotherhood, not as a testing 
instrument or dividing engine. The sharing of one loaf is 
recognised by St Paul (1 Cor. x. 17) as a symbol of the 
oneness of the many in the Christian body—a true communion. 

Looked at from the point of view of subsequent history, 
and what human organisation has made of it, even devout) 
worshippers must admit that superstition has been prone 
to enter, and that its ecclesiastical developments have been 
at times painful beyond description. 

Yet that should not prevent those who prefer not to partake 
of an ecclesiastically administered sacrament from recognising 
that to others it constitutes the very bread of life, and that 
to worshippers of this character the meaning and efficacy off 
the symbols are enhanced beyond measure by ceremonial 
observance and ritual. 


What has been said about sacraments can be interpreted 
as applying to priesthood also. A priest is a vehicle of the 
Holy Ghost, an interpreter of divine things, and a helper 
towards higher life. Priesthood is a reality ; but, if my inter- 
pretation of it be correct, it cannot be a professional monopoly. 
Like genius, it evades definition; but it is not likely to be 
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coercible and transmissible by ceremonial means. Surely it 
must be true that the Spirit moveth where it listeth, and is 
not amenable to clerical control. 

Every man, woman, or child who has the power of elevat- 
ing the thought of another human being, everyone who is 
chosen to act as a channel of the Divine Spirit, is for the 
time a priest. It may be well to set aside and train and 
guard a band of persons who feel specially called to this high 
office ; in the hope that by discipline and custom their powers 


sof true priesthood and sainthood may increase. It is desirable 


that the Church should set store by and guard its priests, 
just as it guards its sacraments, from pollution and con- 


q tamination with the things of the outer world. Precautionary 


and reverential arrangements are humanly intelligible and 


more or less necessary, but they are not essential; they are 


matters of ecclesiastical polity, not of divine ordinance. 

The Church recognises, indeed, that every man is in some 
small sense a priest in his own household, and admits that in 
times of emergency he may act as such, up to the point of 
administering the minor sacrament of Baptism, provided he 
employs the right material and the authorised form of words ; 
but, save for this charitable exception, it jealously guards its 
own rites and privileges, and denies the real apostolic authority 
to all save those whom it has itself ordained: thereby and to 
that extent appearing to claim a monopoly of the Holy Spirit, 
which, in the judgment of many, it cannot rigorously sustain, 
except in so far as it may be justified by public convenience 
and usage. 

So long as specific and special priesthood is recognised as 
possessed only in a representative capacity, it can do no harm. 
Harm begins when an exclusive character is claimed for it. The 
true official priest is representative or typical of the potential 
priesthood of all religious humanity, a symbol of the close 
connexion and affectionate intercourse between God and man: 
somewhat as Christ was essentially the son of man and son of 
God, to the exclusion of none of his brethren. 
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In this form the office is not to be stigmatised as sacerdotal 
—it is only to be so stigmatised when it claims to be exclusive, 
when it seeks to be a monopoly of the grace of God. 

So also the Eucharist may legitimately be held to represent 
or typify a Divine Presence, provided it is likewise taught 
that all nature is the living garment of God, and that space 
and time are expressions of His thoughts. It is not a claim 
for the Divine presence that should be resisted, but a claim 
for the Divine absence—anywhere. 

There is no need for nonconformist feeling in these 
matters, except in details of administration which may well be 
made more elastic. Priesthood and sacraments are realities; 
forms and orderly ceremonies are necessary for collective 
human worship: it is their exaggeration and misunderstanding 
that is to be deprecated, not the things themselves. Those 
who think they are worshipping in spirit only, are really using 
forms and material aids, though the forms may be of a simple 
character. An attitude of body, an enforced silence, a gather. 
ing together into an accustomed building, the reading of a book, 
the singing of a hymn—all these are physical and material aids| 
to spiritual growth, and are therefore essentially sacramental. § 
It is but a question of degree; and those who cannot utilise 
forms of so simple a character are justified in seeking to 
invent and enjoy ceremonies of a more elaborate kind. 

So also, everyone privileged to act as a minister of God, a 
true vehicle of the Holy Spirit, is for the time being a priest 
by right divine. It is only because under present conditions 
such influence is comparatively rare, that we have to betake 
ourselves to a professional priesthood. It is a necessity: it is} 


not an ideal. The ideal held out by Christ himself was a high 7 


one. ‘Be ye perfect,” he said. Be a Christ, he might have} 
said: be thyself a messenger and revealer of divine truth, up| 
to the measure of thy capacity. “Receive ye the Holy 
Spirit.” He did not say these things to the priests and 
orthodox worshippers of his own day—to them he said quite 
other things :—these high injunctions he laid upon a body of 
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trained and chosen peasants who had loved and followed him, 
and thus ordained them with genuine priesthood. 

And to all the animate and inanimate creatures, of earth 
and air and sky, he gave a message too. To all of them he 
gave sacramental efficacy—nothing is unholy or unclean— 
everything can join in the song of joy and worship that rises 
from all healthy nature. By his teaching the whole world of 
matter is transfigured and glorified before our eyes ; it is suffused 
with immanent Deity, and has become, for those with eyes to 
see, a mirror of the Almighty. 


Now all this, which is to most of us so clear now, was 
not equally clear to the generality of folk in the times gone 
Hby. Saints here and there seized the truth, no doubt, and 
tried to express it in language fitted to their time; but from 
‘the great mass of the people it was hidden. Persons in high 
office—Archbishop Cranmer and others—put together our 
liturgy, during a moderately exalted period of English 
history, utilising many beautiful petitions and formularies, 
and showing great genius for the work ; but it is not to be 
supposed that they were gifted with infallibility, so that they 
grasped the truth completely and expressed it for all time. 
Nor was the Act of Parliament which crystallised and con- 
gealed the Prayer-book an inspired document.’ Admitting 
that historic forms make a special appeal to the emotions, 
revision of the Prayer-book on the intellectual side ought to 
be and is necessary, especially after a century of great in- 
tellectual achievement. The question arises whether the time 
is not ripe for revision now. 

Loth as I am to meddle with professional and ecclesiastical 
matters, the present juncture in the history of the English 
Church and nation seems to me sufficiently important to 
compel those who recognise the pressing need for social 


1 Even Newman, in a tract urging no concession or tittle of alteration, 
says: “I confess that there are few parts of the Service that I could not disturb 
myself about and feel fastidious at, if I allowed my mind in this abuse of reason.” 
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reform, and the great power and influence for good which 
a truly efficient Church would possess, to urge a _ recon 
sideration of the implicit tests and requirements imposed on 
candidates for Holy Orders in the Church of England at 
various stages in their career.—The fact that it is a National 
Church removes the charge of impertinence from the utter. 
ance of a layman on such matters. The spirit of the follow. 
ing sentences, taken from “ His Majesty’s Declaration ” printed 
in every Anglican Prayer-book, is not attractive to an age 
which has imbibed the idea of evolution and some concep- 
tion of the faithful investigation of truth :— 

. “the settled Continuance of the Doctrine and Discipline of the 
Church of England now established; from which We will not endure any 
varying or departing in the least Degree We will, that all further 
curious search he laid aside And that no man hereafter shall either 
print, or preach, to draw the Article aside any way, but shall submit to it 
in the plain and full meaning thereof: and shall not put his own sense or 


comment to be the meaning of the Article, but shall take it in the literal and 
grammatical sense. 


“That if any publick Reader in either of Our Universities, or any Head 
or Master of a College, or any other person respectively in either of them, 
shall affix any new sense to any Article, or shall publickly read, determine, or J 
hold any publick Disputation, or suffer any such to be held either way, in 
either the Universities or Colleges respectively; or if any Divine in the 
Universities shall preach or print any thing either way, other than is already 
established in Convocation with Our Royal Assent; he, or they, the Offenders, 
shall be liable to Our displeasure, and the Church’s censure in our Commission 
Ecclesiastical, as well as any other: And We will see there shall be due 
Execution upon them,” 

If the Church excludes, and to some extent even if it only 
threatens to exclude, from its ministry all young men who are 
unable to accept an archaic system of formule in the light of 
the present day, with whatever saving clauses and subterfuges 
it dilutes in practice its theoretical requirements, it may be § 
creating for itself an “unnatural selection,” so to speak, a 
survival or selection of the weakest. And if it does so, then, § 
like any other organism in the same case, it must in the long 
run infallibly degenerate. 

I believe that its leaders, its real leaders, admit that it 
could with advantage amend its procedure in several particu- 
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ars ; especially that it could diminish the amount of mechanical 
recon @™muniformity and allow some elasticity in the use of a liturgy 
hich, though fragrant with historical aroma, has now become 
o many people monotonous and barren. But the chief wish of 
hose who love the idea of a National Church is that it would 
utter- so modify its entrance barriers, and so simplify its formularies, 
llow-as to draw to itself more young men of character, intellect, 
‘inted Mand breadth of view. 
1 age Only so can it once more become, what it ought to be and 
ncep- mis not, a truly comprehensive National Church, one fold under 
one Shepherd, elevating and sanctifying the State by connexion 
of the ith it; instead of, what many now consider it, an unholy 
‘e any @@alliance of mingled constraint and privilege,—hampered in its 
own actions by the rigidity of its connexion with Parliament, 
nd yet drawing thence so much worldly dignity and social 
nse or independence as to be regarded with suspicion by an able and 
energetic portion of a religiously minded nation, whose minis- 
ers are excluded from co-operation in the national ceremonies 
and from official recognition by the State, and who conse- 
iquently conduct their ministrations at a perceptible disadvant- 
1 thefmeage: a disadvantage which to Newman seemed so serious 
=< Mthat he wrote, in 1833: ‘“ We know how miserable is the con- 
ission Mam tion of religious bodies not supported by the State.” 
> due The difficulties surrounding reform are considerable, though 
it is possible to exaggerate them ; but sooner or later it will be 
only (jj undertaken ; and the exclusiveness of State connexion will be 
. are fe broken down, either by the method of disestablishment, or by 
it of | that of greater comprehensiveness and union. Would that a 
iges | Movement might be made towards union! Not union in every 
y be 9 minor doctrine, nor in every detail of practice, but effort, coupled 
k, a with clear practical perception of the real needs of the time. 
hen, fm To this end artificial boundaries must be broken down, and the 
ong (domain covered by the National Church must be broadened 
till it includes all aspiring workers who are casting out devils 
t it (i in the one Name. 
icu- OLIVER LODGE. 


















REUNION. 


Rev. DUGALD MACFADYEN, M.A., 
Congregational Church, Highgate, London. 


WHENEVER the problem of Christian reunion is mooted, it ha 
a tendency either to stimulate denominationalism or to issu 
in the foundation of a new sect. The writer has seen both 
results follow from an enthusiastic and loyal adherence t 
ideals of Christian unity. Yet it is clear that the questior 
cannot rest where it is. The official heads of the Christian com. 
munities of England have this year appealed for united praye 


at Whitsuntide for Christian reunion ; and when men are con 
strained to pray, they will presently be constrained to act 
The wearisome continuance of the education controversy 
has made everyone acutely aware of the disadvantages of the 
present situation ; and to those who value the spiritual life o 
the nation, it is well-nigh intolerable to have churches reducet 


to impotence for aggressive and united work, by the necessity 


of devoting their energies to checkmating one another. 

The demand for some kind of readjustment of church 
life is also receiving new weight from another quarter. 
There is a great and increasing company of cultured and 
earnest laymen who are outside the churches—to use Professor 
Bruce’s phrase—“ not on account of godlessness, but rather 
of exceptional moral earnestness.” For reverent feeling, moral 
insight, elevation of sentiment, and personal self-sacrifice many 
of these men are more to be relied on than the regular fre- 


quenters of churches. They sit loosely to every creed, but 
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ey are, in the true sense of the word, not far from the 
ingdom of God. They have a true perception of the 
piritual kingdom, and give reverent obedience to its 
Memands. They create a problem for the churches, not 
xactly because they are knocking at their doors for an 
dmission which is refused, but because the churches ought 
pot to be content to leave them outside. Church organisa- 
ions which fail to provide for so many disciples of the Master 
Mhave obviously something defective in their composition. 

The conditions of the problem of reunion are thus defined 
argely by the nature of the demand for it. (1) It must pro- 
eed on the basis of including existing churches and disarming 
heir rivalries. It must come to fulfil, and not destroy. (2) It 

ust be a movement towards a common centre, and must be 
ompatible with a good deal of freedom in surrounding areas. 

At present there are two clearly marked tendencies in 
existing churches. There are churches which rank authority 
pbove vision, and churches which rank vision above authority. 
Sabatier’s antithesis between the religion of authority and the 

religion of the Spirit is misleading, because no church can live 

ithout both. It is the emphasis which makes the distinction. 
In some churches authority is valued because it secures the 
supremacy of the Spirit ; in others the Spirit is exploited to 
establish and expand authority. The centres towards which 
these groups of churches gravitate when they think of union 
are different. Rome is the presumptive heir of all the 
religion which leans on external authority. Evangelical 
Anglicanism does its own work, but the High Church inherits 
the results and reaps the fruits. High Anglicanism has its via 
media, and can justify its position argumentatively ; but it is 
Rome that seems destined to be the residuary legatee of its 
achievements in the next generation. If men are led to 
indulge the craving for an external and visible authority in 
§ matters of faith and conduct, they will satisfy that craving at 
the fountain-head ; they are inevitably drawn to the authority 
which is oldest and stateliest and most widely revered. They 
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authority, when they can have an authority living, continuow 
and organised. 

But there is another possible centre for church unio 
There are churches which say: “Jesus Christ has for 
abolished all authority in religion but His own. He taugh 
us to call no man master; His appeal is to the soul’s expen 
ence of God. We stand by God and the soul, and the uniqu 
personality who mediates God to the soul. These are th 
permanent realities of spiritual experience: the Bible explain 
and confirms them. The soul’s experience of God is its ov 
authority : we require no other.” Those who take this positia 
are drawn towards another centre of union—a centre as reall 
spiritual as the other is formal. For them, union has iti 
centre in Jesus Christ; and this is the true direction in whici 
to look for Protestant reunion. Success in this directioi 
depends on working the spiritual elements of the religion sijj 
far free from the formal that the spiritual may unite thos} 
whom the forms have divided. And this is the true functiot 
of the spiritual. It is as naturally unifying as the formal i} 
divisive. We are not left in doubt as to the nature of the 
unity which Christ desired, and for which He prayed in the 
upper room on that night when, outside, His enemies wer 
plotting His judicial murder. His prayer is thus reported: 
“ As Thou, Father, art in me, and I in Thee, that they may lb 
in us; Tin them, and Thou in me, that they may be perfected 
into one.” ‘This union is the very opposite of a formal unity. 
The union of the Son with the Father was not even a visible 
union. ‘ Where,” said His critics, “is Thy Father?” ‘Shov} 
us the Father, and it sufficeth us,” said Philip. Yet the union] 
had never been broken. “ Have I been so long with you, ani} 
hast thou not known me, Philip?” This is a union which! 
requires discernment. It does not strike the eye; it cannot 
be easily described; there is nothing mechanical or formal 
about it. If we try to describe it, we can only call it spiritual. 
It is a union in love, and will, and perfect sympathy; s0 
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sep and perfect that we argue from it,—such perfect love and 
mion of will, a Sonship so perfected, could only rest on a 
nion deeper still, a union of nature. 

This union Jesus takes as a type of the spiritual union 
vhich is to link His disciples together. It is of the essence 
f a spiritual union that it transcends all barriers and makes 
lhannels for itself where none are made for it. In this sense 
“the spiritual union of believers in Christ has not waited for 
he slow movement of church organisations. It is already 

complished. The man who is translated into the kingdom 
f the Son of the Divine Love, finds himself a member of a 
eat company of those who in all ages and many lands have 
Mphared his experience. He has a key which opens the secrets 
bf their mind to him, and in their words he finds his own 
xperience re-lived. That is true, but it is not all. For it 
just this spiritual union of believers which makes their 
mctual rivalries and competitions absurd. It is natural for 
Mthe spiritual to externalise itself; and a union in the deepest 
hings carries with it a union in lesser things so completely as 
to make disunion, rivalry, and antagonism seem like the intru- 
gion of fools where angels are wont to tread. The spiritual 
nion makes some effort at realisation organically a necessity. 
The spiritual origin of this ideal accounts for a difference 
between the Protestant ideals of reunion and the Roman. 
he Protestant churches hope to go forward to a spiritual 
condition in which a union will be possible, where the whole 
body may include the specific testimony of each member of 
the body. The Roman idea is that all churches may be led 
back into a formal unity of organisation. The difference is 
well brought out by the common misinterpretation of the 
words, “ They shall be one flock, one shepherd.” That is read 
as though it meant, “ There shall be one fold, one shepherd.” 
In one case it is the mechanical unity of a constructed fold ; 
in the other, the living unity of a common personal relation to 
the Shepherd. The hope of Protestant reunion lies in the 
relation of the flock to the shepherd who has sheep in many 
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folds ; the Roman ideal of unity is the inclusion of all believe 
in a single fold. The Protestant ideal of unity leaves room fi 
associations based on spiritual affinity. It believes that sud 
communities are viewed as natural by Jesus Himself. “ Beholif 
my mother and my brethren! For whosoever shall do the wil 
of God, the same is my brother, and sister, and mother. 
“ Think ye that I am come to give peace in the earth? I tel 
ye nay! but rather division ; for there shall be from heneg 
forth five in one house divided two against three, three agains 
two.” Such an outlook clearly contemplates the fact tha 
men will feel drawn in different directions by their spiritud 
kinship, and will own the obligation to act on that kinship ever 
when this conflicts with the natural ties of blood and domestiiaa 
life. But the time of ferment and division holds the promis 
of a peace which rests on a secure and settled foundatio 
of recognised spiritual communion. It is not the formation ¢ 
communities based on special spiritual affinity which is wrong 
but the refusal to recognise that there are ties which bin(f 
them all into one great communion, and which make inter} 
necine competitions, rivalries, and hostilities fratricidal. Thi 
Protestant churches owe it to themselves to carry their history 
one further stage forward, and to show that conscientiousdivision 
leads back to conscientious union, that spiritual affinity is the 
true basis of a new catholicism. 


By way of counterweight to the frequent assertion that 
the Roman ideal of unity is gaining ground, some illustra- 
tions of the recent working of the Protestant ideal are of! 
interest. In Canada, three leading Protestant churches, the! 
Methodists, the Presbyterians, and the less numerous Con-| 
gregationalists, are moving towards union. The history of) 
the movement appears to be as follows. In 1899 the three| 
representative assemblies of the Presbyterian, Methodist, and 
Congregational churches agreed to appoint a committee to 
prevent overlapping and to substitute co-operation for com- 
petition in dealing with the settled districts of the West.| 
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ch committees have been appointed in this country; but 
ney have found it easy to do nothing, owing to the inadequate 
rce of public opinion behind them. In Canada, Christian 
pinion is evidently riper on this point than with us. The 
ree churches arranged that their “superintendents of 
hissions”” should meet, in a spirit of helpfulness and ready 
pncession, and take counsel as to the opening of new fields of 
hristian work, or the readjustment of fields already occupied. 
eanwhile the sentiment in favour of union had moved on, and 
e churches found that they were nearer together than they 
ought. The Methodist Conference communicated to the 
resbyterian Assembly a declaration that, since their relations 
vere already marked by a great degree of spiritual unity, and 
the churches had already become closely assimilated in 
andards and ideals of church life, forms of worship and ecclesi- 
stical polity, the time had come, in the opinion of the Confer- 
nce, for a movement towards organic unity. 
This note of charity evoked an answering note from the 
resbyterian Assembly and Congregational Unions. In April 
904 representatives of the three fellowships of churches had 


@pot as far as a declaration that organic union is both desirable 


ynd practicable. Then followed prolonged negotiations by 
eparate committees such as have not taken place since the 
amous Westminster Assembly of Divines in 1643. Five 
separate committees were appointed to deal with: (a) doctrine ; 
b) polity, the organisation and government of the church, 
onditions of membership, ete.; (c) the ministry—training, 
pastoral office, etc.; (d) administration; (e) law. As the 
esult of the goodwill with which these conferences were con- 
lucted, a fairly workable basis of union has been devised. It 
as too soon yet to speak with confidence, for the Congregational 
hurches have still to decide how far they can secure local 
freedom under the new constitution ; but it is probable that 
we shall see a Free Evangelical Church in Canada which will 
include most of the Protestant churches which are known as 
“Free” in Great Britain. 
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A movement showing the same tendency is on foot in th 
United States. A united council has been appointed by th 
Congregational churches of the States, the Methodists, and th 
United Brethren “to present a realisation of the unity whi 
is so greatly desired by Christian churches.” The council hg 
succeeded in issuing a declaration of faith and polity which hz 
met with general agreement. This is of special interest fror 
the fact that, in New England, Congregational churches hay 
preserved with jealous care the traditions of the Pilgrim Fathe 
They have allowed nothing to interfere with the freedom of th 
local church to manage its own affairs, and their church-life; 
saturated with the ideals and methods of representative demo 
racy. They accordingly carry with them into their unite 
organisation the principles and ideals for which their churche 
have stood in the past. The declaration sets forth that :— 


“ Our bond of union consists in that inward and personal faith in Jes 
Christ as our Divine Saviour and Lord, on which all our churches are founded 
also in our acceptance of the Holy Scriptures as the inspired source of ov 
faith, and the supreme standard of Christian truth ; and further, in our conser 
to the teaching of the ancient symbols of the undivided Church, and to th 
substance of Christian doctrine which is common to the creeds and confessiow 
which we have inherited from the past. But we humbly depend, as did o 
fathers, on the continued guidance of the Holy Spirit to lead us into all th 
truth.” 


Other clauses refer to the death and resurrection of Jesus 
the Holy Spirit, the ordinances of baptism, and the Lord! 
Supper. It closes as follows :— 


“ Possessed of these convictions, both as truths which we do most firmlij 
hold, and acts of faith which spring from our hearts, we do, therefore, in tht 
happy consummation of this union and in the name of all the churches whic 
we represent, commit ourselves, body, soul, and spirit, to the faith, love, ani 
service of Him who made us and saved us, the everlasting God, our Father, 
Redeemer, and Lord.” 


The report suggests also a framework of the new organis2: 
tion, in which the following principles are laid down :—* (a) The 
unit of our fellowship is the local church, and the character 0 
our fellowship is that of a representative democracy. (b) Ou 
co-ordinate principles are freedom and fellowship, a freedom 
which leaves each local church free in its separate affairs, 3 
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llowship which unites all the churches for mutual care and 
-operant action.” 

We are not without illustrations of the same tendency on 
is side the Atlantic. Three of the Methodist bodies—the 
Jnited Methodist Free Church, the Methodist New Con- 
ection, and the Bible Christians—are far on their way to 
nion. They have certain common differences from the polity 
ff the parent Methodist body, and in sentiment and organisa- 
on they are near akin. As their strength lies in different 
arts of the country, each stands to gain by the union. 

In Scotland, the union of two large Presbyterian churches 
pd one of them into serious legal difficulties, but it is gener- 


itelummlly recognised now that the law was wrong and the church 


ght. A living church cannot be treated simply as a charitable 
ust. The State, as an association of associations, must make 
rovision for the legitimate growth and development of re- 
gious communities which exist within it, as long as these 
ommunities are not themselves hostile to the existence of the 
tate, or dissipating its strength and crippling its efficiency. 
Whatever the perplexities which have lain along the path 
f the United Free Church, the union was the result of a 
hristian impulse, and, as in every act of obedience to the Lord 
f the Church, the constituent members of the union stand to 
pain in breadth and vitality by their closer fellowship. 
= ‘The union of the Scottish Congregational churches and the 
“thurches of the Evangelical Union has had a less troubled 
ourse. The latter were churches of Presbyterian origin 
hich had separated on a question of faith and had adopted 
ongregational methods of government. The union has 
own that it is possible for churches with different origins 
nd traditions to work together with reasonable harmony. 

The late Premier once complained in the House of Commons 
hat he had found religion the most divisive influence in the 
ptate. ‘To take that view is to hold an incomplete philosophy 
bf Christian history. When the motive for division is religious 


and not personal, men divide in order to unite on a broader 
Vo., V.—No. 1. + 
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basis of truth. It seems probable that every conscientious 
division in Christian history will ultimately be justified by 
adding some element to the faith and order of the Christian 
churches as a whole. St Paul’s forecast of Christian history 
is much nearer the true goal than Mr Balfour’s, though it tarries 
long on the way to final realisation. ‘ There is one body, and one 
Spirit, even as also ye were called in one hope of your calling; 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, 
who is over all, and through all, and in all. But unto each one 
of us was the grace given according to the measure of the gifi 
of Chri... .” 

Though the action of the English Separatists in Elizabeth’ 
reign resulted in division, union was always within their inten- 
tion. When the Pilgrim Fathers had already started on their 
famous voyage and lay at Southampton, John Robinson wrote 
from Leyden urging them to drop all nicknames, such as 
‘“‘Brownist,” and remember that they were simply Christian. 
They were to endeavour to “close with the godly party of 
the kingdom of England, and rather to study union than 
division, viz.:—how near we might possibly close with 
them without sin, rather than in the least measure to effect 
division or separation from them.” John Owen and John 
Howe desired to be Christians “ without distinguishing pecu- 
liarities.” Jeremiah Burroughs maintained that diversity of 
opinion was quite consistent with the unity of those who 
held them (‘ Opinionum varietas, et opiniantium unitas non 
sunt dovorara.”"); and Richard Baxter would “as lief be a martyr 
for love as for any article of the creed.” The unity contem- 
plated in such expressions as these is much nearer to the 
Pauline unity than any which has been attempted on a basis 
of credal affirmation or uniformity of organisation. Its motive 
power is the sense of the oneness of believers in Christ, and 
the expression of that oneness is love, showing itself in 
scrupulous respect for the conscience, views, and motives of 
those who differ from one another. 

1 Irenicum to the Lovers of Truth and Peace, chap. xlvi. p. 255. 
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The Federation of the English Free Churches has already 
done much towards drawing them together, and is creating 
a sentiment which will not stop at federation. It is an 
endeavour to work into some practical realisation the mystical 
unity of believers in Christ, which all the churches hold as 
their version of the faith in a Church universal. But obviously 
such a faith carries us a good deal further than co-operation in 
the service of man. If federation is possible in annual assem- 
blies, it is also possible in village churches where the fires of 
faith burn low because the embers of the fire are sundered. 

The recognition of the centripetal tendency of Protestant 
churches need not mean that anyone is deceiving himself as to 
the manifold hindrances which prevent that tendency from 
operating. ‘Three hundred years of history have left deep 
fissures in sentiment and tradition. There are vested interests 
innumerable to be reckoned with, and there are other con- 
siderations entirely honourable and praiseworthy. The ques- 
tion of a declaration of faith, for instance, would have to be 
B faced, and it would present a serious difficulty to those who 
} have never signed any creed, and never intend to do so. But 
the Presbyterians, Methodists, and Congregationalists of Canada 
have already succeeded in drafting a declaration which has 
satisfied the united committee on doctrine. They do not 
propose to demand subscription to this declaration, but 
lay upon a district council the duty of inquiry into the 
personal character and general fitness of candidates for the 
ministry ; and they require such candidates to answer certain 
questions dealing with their personal faith, the sufficiency of 
the Holy Scriptures, and the declaration of faith accepted by 
the Church. A Free Evangelical Church in England might 
§ use other terms in its declaration of faith, and require a different 
kind of assent; but in the presence of the Canadian achievement 
no one can assume that agreement would be impossible on this 
side the Atlantic. 

The problem of church government is already far on the 
way to solution in the Free Churches here. Presbyterianism, 
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which is strong in the upper ranges of its organisation, is 
gradually giving more freedom to the local church. The 
Methodist bodies now uniting are doing so on a basis which 
gives considerable local autonomy, and recognises the universal 
priesthood of the believer almost as effectively as Congrega- 
tionalism. The Congregationalists are making experiments 
in combining freedom and fellowship, local autonomy under 
Christ with fraternal organisation of churches for the common 
benefit. So long as the individual church retains freedom to 
choose its own pastor, manage its own affairs, and to respond 
to the indications of the will of the Lord of the Church, it 
would not make much difference whether it were a constituent 
member in, ¢.g., a Congregational union or in a Free 
Evangelical Church of England. 

It is probably true of the present condition of Christian 
public opinion in England to say that Protestant reunion 
seems so remote that people are hardly prepared to consider 
its advantages. But though our present divisions seem ulti- 
mate for the present generation, it is hardly likely that they 
will be so for the next. A generation brought up to look 
steadily at the responsibilities of division and the Christian 
obligation of reunion would insist that, however great the 
obstacles to union might be, a way must be found over them, 
or round them, or through them. Meanwhile, it is worth 
while to keep in view some reasons why the idea of an organic 
reunion should never be allowed entirely to die out. 

(1) It would be an act of obedience to the declared desire 
of the Lord of the Church, and as such would bring all the 
churches into nearer union with His will. (2) It would supply 
a counterweight to the movement towards reunion with 
Rome, and make it clear that for the Protestant Church the 
only possible centre for a reunion movement is Christ. A 
great evangelical church could do this as no one of our divided 
churches can. (8) It would supply an organ for the Christian 
consciousness on important questions of public policy. Since 
the Reformation, the Christian Church, as such, has had no 
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distinct voice in the counsels of the nation; and on moral 
questions the voice of the Christian conscience has gone by 
a name which has emphasised the dumbness of the official 
organ. (4) The advantage to the component churches of the 
union would lie in that fusion of complementary factors and 
forces which has been an element making for strength in 
English history ever since King Alfred taught Danes and 
Saxons to live together in amity. Congregationalists (includ- 
ing both orders) would carry into the union their own traditions 
and principles, and help to secure for Methodists and Presby- 
terians congregational freedom and self-government. They 
would gain the link between church and church which is 
necessary for concerted action on a national scale. Presby- 
terians would bring the tradition of an ancient, defined, and 
| catholic theology, and would secure in return what they have 
never had—the hold on the people of England which belongs 
to an indigenous church. Methodists would bring the ex- 
perience of a strong central organisation, and the cumulative 
weight of verified Christian experience. They would gain in 
| theological freedom and in sharing the broader outlook of the 
older Free Churches. Such a union would have strong 
| attractions for many Evangelical Anglicans, but it is difficult 
to predict their corporate action. (5) It would put an end to 
mischiefs which are the accidents of denominational develop- 
ment—the overlapping and consequent waste of money, the 
rivalries, jealousies, egotisms, which spring from what the man 
in the street regards as the “competition of churches.” It 
would prevent some of the broken hearts which are the 
consequence of sending men to carry on unnecessary forlorn 
hopes “for the credit of a denomination.” If the uniting 
churches could lose some of their individualism without losing 
their individuality, the loss would be pure gain. It would 
help to secure a larger place in all the churches for that fruit of 
the Spirit which never faileth. 

D. MACFADYEN. 


Lonpon. 





CHRIST IN EDUCATION. 


SUGGESTED BY THE ARTICLES OF THE BisHop OF CARLISLE AND 
Canon Knox LITTLE on THE Epvucation BILL. 


D. FFRANGCON-DAVIES., M.A., 
Singer, Professor in the Royal Academy of Music, London. 


Canon Knox Lirtie’s article is stimulating. Taking it 
at its surface-value, one is struck by the writer's argu- J 
mentative force and facile scholarliness. ‘The Canon should 
certainly convince his class that he is right. ‘Truly, it is 
deplorable that the children of the world should be per- 


mitted to lead the children of the Kingdom astray in 
educational matters with ‘“ catchwords,” “ catch-phrases,” and 
“‘catechisms.” The tendency of mortals is to go out for to see 
the “lo here, lo there,” the “dogma,” the “ orthodoxy,” the 
temporal “catchwords” of men’s notions in regard to the 
great Master whose 16 émeixés, aydan, ce consentement de soi 
avec soi-méme, whose moderation and love, are the only defence 
against the error inherent in the mortal self-hood of St Paul, 
Mr Gladstone, John Stuart Mill, or the writer of a Hibbert 
article. Truth must, indeed, not be sacrificed to soft speech, 
as the Canon says; and, with this principle in mind, I propose 
to show that the difficulty in regard to the question of educa- 
tion lies deeper than the “rights” of Dissenters and Church- 
men, as such. 


First, let me say that this cry of “denominational” and § 
is as irrational as the notions which “we § 


” 


‘* undenominationa 


Englishmen” have adopted in regard to the character and 
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individuality of our Lord. Sectarians have themselves to 
blame for this very plague of “ catchwords” which exercises 
the mind of the Canon. They have materialised the Saviour ; 
nay, they have Anglicised, have Romanised, Jesus, the Christ, 
the significance of whose nationality as an Eastern and 
a Jew is found, surely, in the Mystery and the One-ness 

of God. The ideal of “God manifest in the flesh” has been 
f obscured by that tendency to break up the elements of an 
inseparable Unity which has been the temptation of mortals 
from of old. ‘The natural man receiveth not the things of 
| the Spirit of God: for they are foolishness unto him: neither 
can he know them, because they are spiritually discerned.” 
But the “natural man” has shown great zeal in the direction 
| of trying to make the divinely rational conform to the humanly 
argumentative. 

The “natural man” is a dualist. In the realm of phil- 
osophy, Idealists, while discussing the ideas of God, freedom, 
and immortality, have felt the fetters of dualistic thought. 
Logic and Will have been at constant war. The doctrine or 
notion of separateness, of dualism, of man considered apart 
from God, has ever carried with it an insuperable difficulty. 
| Even while the Idealists’ scheme was based upon the Absolute, 
as involving the truths of God, freedom, and immortality, the 
“natural man’s” testimony led to a conflict between faith 
and intellect. “Their ardour for completed system, their 
impatience of mysticism, and their pride of intellect” (to 
quote Professor Henry Jones)—in other words, their prefer- 
ence for dualistic logic as against monistic will—led them to 
hold “to either a purely subjective or a purely objective 
method, making man prior to God and nature, or God and 
nature prior to man.” Both these methods are “ equally 
dogmatic, dualistic, and impracticable.” In like manner have 
religious Idealists permitted their own personal notions to 
colour their theories concerning the Christ, in such wise as 
s to make Him, not the universal ddyos, or Vernunft, in whom 
the Infinite God reveals Himself in infinite ways, but the 
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particular Christ of one man, one period, one Church, or even 
one cult or sect in a Church. And so the “natural man” is 
full of ardour for a “completed system” about which he can 
argue effectively ; rejoices in a logical machine from which all 
mysticism is eliminated ; imposes the “tests” of a “luminous 
and distinct” catechism ; and glories in such intellect as enables 
him to prove that no man can “come to the Father” without 
the intervention of a “properly appointed” guardian of the 
“mysteries.” And when men follow the lead of “the properly 
constituted authority,” and start “authoritative” Bethels of 
their own, the “proper guardian” of the mysteries calls them 
“denominations,” and that settles the matter—to the satisfac. 
tion of the “ natural man.” 

It is surely a strange sight to see men who have, say they, 
love for their Master, who speak of sacrifice as a religious 
necessity, claiming that Christ, the Truth that makes men 
free, has placed His universal cause in the guardianship of 
one particular sect in a Church—that of England, say—to 
the exclusion of the “ denominations” which have “ separated 
themselves from the Mother Church.” And when a Bishop 
of that Church appeals to the “great open fields of common 
justice,” from the sectarian cult which talks of “confiscation, 
robbery, tyranny, injustice,” the appeal is strangely met bya 
charge that the Bishop confounds catholicity with latitudin- 
arianism. The Bishop of Carlisle sees clearly that “no 
Christian communion is free from denominationalism.” If 
any further proof of this were wanted, we have it in Canon 
Knox Little’s clever article, from which he has not been able 
to eliminate a somewhat contemptuous tone. For who can 
doubt that the exclusive cult which cannot see that there are 
such things as a “great field of common justice,” and “our 
common Christianity,” has brought upon the Church of Eng- 
land the troubles which beset her to-day? “My kingdom is 
not of this world. If my kingdom were of this world, then 
would my servants fight, that I should not be delivered unto 
the Jews. But now is my kingdom not from hence.” These 
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words of the Saviour must sound strange to the ecclesiastic, 
who thinks that he and his visible, audible Church have kept 
the Truth of the Lord of Truth alive. But, in so far as the 
Church of England lives, the Christ has kept her alive. She 
may belong to Him, but He does not belong to her. 

Priests have made the same mistake under Jesus as they 
made under Moses. ‘They have erected rites and ceremonies, 
presided over by themselves, into the indispensable means of 
conscious communion with God. But the Lord of Life is the 
Spiritual Lord. He dwelleth not in temples made with hands. 
He has not enveloped Himself in material symbols; though 
this is not to say that if you seek Him there you will not find 
Him. Neither has He given the Church of England any 
exclusive right to speak in His name; though this is not to say 
one may not hear Him when the Church speaks His word. 
The Churchman, moreover, is ever ready to think of himself 
as the “ Defender of the Faith.” But God defends and saves 
by being Himself Truth, Love, Life ; and man is safe so long as 
he follows the eternal gospel of continuous conscious com- 
munion with God, thus becoming his true self, or God’s child. 
The Spirit communes with Spirit, freely. This is the only 
religious education the spiritual man can trust. 

Again, God has no exclusive property. He does not, as 
Spirit, regard “tithes,” “ school expenses,” and “dogma.” He 

has no particular delight in this or any-other mountain. Man 
§ thinks He has, and hence the rage and madness which fill the 
land. Hence this preposterous concern for God’s property, 
which is nothing but an outward, audible sign of inward, 
latent atheism. 


A young clergyman, twenty years ago, could not decide 
what “Substance” was. Further, he could not decide 
whether he who said dpoovcws or he who said dpoovcros 
was right. He felt he was untrue to Truth, if he could not 
say he knew “luminously and distinctly” that dpoovcros 
was right—while he called himself a clergyman. He felt he 
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was “getting a living” under false pretences. The memory 
of the agony he endured is still keen. He gave up his position 
and faced the world. He began to work, with a very small 
voice—a drawback in our noise-loving days,—as a vocal 
student. He had lost his God in man’s theology. For many 
years he was a wanderer—a prodigal, if you will. But he 
finally found his God in Art. A great rdle was written for 
him—he was privileged to sing the words of the Master, the 
Christ, in a modern oratorio at many festivals. The 
opportunity came for presenting this oratorio in a cathedral, 
A cultured ecclesiastic had something to say on the committee 
of management. He was a successor of Apostles and a very 
strict priest, and he promptly used his position to prevent hil 
former brother from singing a part in which the world says 
he has done some good. This aroused great strife in the 
festival atmosphere. The case was discussed in The Church 
Times and elsewhere, with the result that bitterness ensued. 
The offender had given up a position he could not faithfully 
hold. And so after twenty years he must pay the penalty, 
because he had slighted the “orders” which change the 
“water” of religious sentiment into the “wine” of eccles:- 
astical dogma. The Master would have judged differently; 
that is clear from the Master’s record. And it seems also clear 
from the fruits of the quondam clergyman’s present work that 
the Master does not disdain to have him for a student of 
Himself, even now. But the ecclesiastic would not have 
him in the cathedral. 


The words of Canon Knox Little’s retort to the Bishop of 
Carlisle have a bitter flavour, strangely reminiscent of the 
foregoing incident. “I agree,” he says, “that it is kind, 
right, and practical to talk of ‘letting little children’s first 
sweet view of the religion of Jesus be of the white realms of 
peace and love.’ But this can only be done by teaching the 
children Faith. They above all are dogmatists.” Quite true! 
Children must have Faith taught them, and the Canon is right 
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when he finds the word Faith suggested by the presence of 
simple children. But this faith is the “kind, right, poetical ” 
faith of and in the universal Christ who summons them to 
Himself, and assures them they are good—in God; not faith 
of and in the “dogma and catechism "of any particular church. 
In other words, Canon Knox Little’s position, gud ecclesi- 
astic, is negative, not positive, exclusive, not comprehensive. 
The true, the Christ position is that which teaches children, 
grown-up and non-grown-up, not that they are too bad to live, 
but that they are too good to die. 

Men may speak of the coming triumph of “secularism” or 
“catechism ” in this country. They know not what they say. 


Slt is, of course, true that we have not yet done with the 


question of “imperium in imperio.” The Church and State 
are, humanly speaking, one; and we cannot but rejoice that 
they whose intellect flourishes in the way of dogma are face 


ito face with the phenomenon of the State telling them what 


they shall teach to the children of the State. The State is 
interested in her children. She does not want a race of bigots. 
She has vast colonies; she loves freedom. That love must 
spread into every corner of her dominion. The nation would 
commune with God and Christ direct. Its conscience must 
be free, and it must approach its Creator without violating the 
truth of its own genius and history. It would have its colonies 
dothe same. It fails to appreciate the.necessity of the priest 


jor his dogma, as exclusively essential guardians of the 


“mystery of Godliness.” The State makes mistakes ; so does 


sthe Church. The one corrects the other. So long as the 


correction tends to vindicate the right of humanity to claim 
divinity by reason of participation in the Good, which is the 
teal inner essence of Creation ; so long as man is taught that he 
is essentially divine, or that he is not at all,—so long shall we 
rejoice that error destroys error, even as it is doing now. 
What England wants is a system of education based on the 
fundamental truth that, as children together of the One 
Highest, we have one life and one knowledge, and that life and 
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knowledge are complete when we know we are one with each 
other and one with our Source, through Christ in God. Christ 
does good by being good—He teaches essential goodness by 
living it. He brings holiness to light by being “of purer eye 
than to behold evil.” He makes men good, by showing them 
in His own life that they are good, and by telling them so, 
He makes them wise by telling them they are wise, perfect by 
telling them they are perfect, z.e. “throughly furnished to al 
good works,” and by illustrating all this in Himself. Let 
Churchmen and not-Churchmen go forth to heal the children 
of future generations in this faith, and they will indeed heal 
them of ignorance, which healing is the truest education. 

I said at the beginning of this article that the false notion 
of separateness has beset mortals from of old. Man has 
thought of his life as a something which he holds apart from 
God. This dualistic thought has pursued him into ever 
department. What if he were to adopt the simpler monistic 
idea that the life of man is the life of God? What if he used 


his will to assert this position in the face of all the denials o 
the “natural man?” He would then teach himself that his 


God is one Lord having dominion all through. As an artist 
I have been severely handled because I have insisted that 
Art and Life are inseparable, and because I hold that I do 
not know where to begin my Art except in God. ‘“ Why wil 
you mix up Art and Religion? They are two different 
things.” Every day, in one form or another, I am assailed 
with these objections. Through considerable rebellion and 
not a little tribulation, I have been persuaded that monistic 
thought is alone worthy of the sane man. I know now that 
God is, that He is One, and I believe that in Christ we have 
that revelation of Him which enables teacher and pupil, in 
whatsoever sphere, to reproduce the beneficent, creative 
thought. When I insist upon it, with an art-pupil, that he 
has all the power in the world wherewith to do good work, 
the work is invariably done, and done well. Constantly, when 
at my public work, I relate myself in consciousness to our 
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Brother Christ, and I am never left comfortless. Without 
Him I should fail, for conditions are lethal in public per- 
formances, often enough. I know nothing of artistic work 
apart from Christ, who is the revelation to me of an endless 
source of power on which I may endlessly draw, so that I may 
do good art-work. But this knowledge has meant and means 
individual work. The “natural man” of me, who seemingly 
desires to set up a dual control, has to be silenced. Good art 
is the expression of good character, is the result of silencing 
the claim to lordship made by the “natural” man. So much 
for art-work. ‘The case is the same in regard to all educa- 
tional work. There is no antagonism between Faith and 
Intellect. Carry monistic thought right through to its final 
conclusion, that in God, in Christ, we live, move, and have our 
being, and education is easy. If the opinion is allowed to 
keep its hold upon the people that there are two separate 
things, called respectively religious and secular education, 
Bill will succeed Bill, and no one will be satisfied. Teach 
that God is Lord of intellect as well as the God of love, 
that there is only one kind of education possible to man 
(even as there is only one kind of worship possible, viz., the 
worship of work), and that this education is the bringing out 
of the good there is in children, and there will be no need to 
imprison the thought of God in a separate catechism. Teach 
“God ” for fifteen minutes, and “ secular” matter, which means, 
if anything, “ not-God,” during the rest of the day! I cannot 
see why the thought of Truth, Life, Love, of God, should be 
absent from a mathematical or a geographical lesson, any more 
than from one of my own singing lessons. And I make bold 
to say that the man who teaches even such things as mathe- 
matics or geography on the lines of Truth and Love will 
succeed. He will persuade children that they have infinite 
Power, Truth, and Love to draw upon, and that they 
cannot fail. Art, religion, education—all manifestations of 
mind go hand in hand, and peace and knowledge are their 
fruits. ‘ Departmental” activity and thinking may seem 
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a necessity to those who imagine they have some kind of life 
apart from God, and who deceive themselves into believing 
that they like that kind of life. But when men realise that 
they have but one life, which is spiritual, and that they have 
the resources of Love, infinite and infallible, to draw upon for 
the manifestation of the power of that life, they will not come 
to unseemly strife over the teaching of dogmas which keep 
them apart from each other and from their God. 

We have had, at different times, the ideas of an infallible 
Bible, an infallible Church, an infallible Pope. The infallible 
Christ includes them all, and He inspires each individual 
to demonstrate in his degree this infallibility. To delegate 
vicarious infallibility to Bible, dogmatic society, or ecclesiastic, 
is to remove responsibility for the demonstration of infallibility 
(viz., the duty and power of man in Christ to do good) from 
the individual to some authority other than the man himself. 
Christ who showed man that he cannot fail in God; Infallible 
Love who giveth knowledge; Christ, in life, education, art, 
commerce, will draw all men unto Him. The people wil 
always “ go after” Him who saves them from the unreality o! 
their worst selves. They are “drawn unto” Him who points 
to and insists upon the reality of their best selves. They 
follow Him who, in face of all denials whatsoever, asserts 
that they are kings, that they “can” learn their tasks, gain 
knowledge of the universe in the name of the “ Word,” the 
“ Reason,” who made it. Nothing is impossible to them who 
are in Christ. But without Him we can do nothing. 

I too, like the Bishop of Carlisle and Canon Knox Little, 
have had my experience of men and cities. I have been fight: 
ing my own and others’ bigotry all my life, in Europe and 
America. I began by fighting the bigotry of dissent among 
the rock-men of Llanaelhaiarn, whose bigotry was as hard as 
the paving-stones they wrought upon. Then I had some 
experience of lay and priestly bigotry, not forgetting the 
bigotry of Satan, in the provinces and in London. Later, | 
have “fought with wild beasts at Ephesus,” have encountered 
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he bigotry rampant in the musical world. What is the lesson 
which has been taught me? This. While I sought to bend 
men to my thought, or while they sought to bend me to theirs, 
chaos ensued, all “ dogma and luminous and distinct catechism 
notwithstanding.” When, on the other hand, I related myself 
to the Christ, the Spirit of Truth, Grace, Love, Beauty, 
Harmony, and Dominion, I found I did not repel men. The 
High Ideal drew men towards It, and my educational work 
was done satisfactorily and unconsciously. Particular person- 
ality, mine and not-mine, was eliminated, and Universal Mind, 
that of the Christ, the Ideal, revealed. It was so during my 
experience of Welsh Dissent ; it has been so during the whole 
of my career as an artist, at home and abroad. 

Perhaps my experience may seem worthless to Canon 
Knox Little, yet it is my experience in union with that of 
millions of my fellow-men. Can he not make his Church big 
enough to hold us? We acknowledge the Christ with glad 
reverence. This is not enough for the Canon, who demands 
the Catechism. He has appealed to the Catechism. They 


‘who are not “of the circumcision” cannot accept it. What 
sthen? Does the Canon ask them to believe that the Infinite 


Christ has no being, that He exercises no saving grace, apart 


: from what the finite man of the Catechism thinks of Him ? 


The great mass of those who are outside what he calls 
“Mother Church” have a rooted dislike to a mechanical 
system. But not one of these men could or would carry out 
any scheme of violence against the Christ. Nay, the Canon is 
better than his own words. Let him then assert the dominion 
of Him who sitteth above the water-floods ; let him give to the 
devout within and without his own Church the freedom to be 
students of an ever-unfolding Christ-character, let him forbear 
to teach that any prayer-book or catechism, however worthy, 
has definitely, “distinctly and luminously ” set forth once for 
all the wisdom and glory of the only begotten Son of God. 

D. FFRANGCON-DAVIES. 


Lonpon. 
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THE BISHOP OF BIRMINGHAM AND 
THE EDUCATION BILL. 


Proressor J. H. MUIRHEAD. 


WuatTEVER may be thought of the merits of the Education 


Bill, there can be no doubt at all of the extraordinary sincerity & 


and ability of the opposition which it has encountered. This 
has been conspicuous in the case of one or two individuals, and 
among these none has been more unwearying and consistent 
than the Bishop of Birmingham. Whoever are the nomina 
leaders of the opposition, it is undoubtedly he who has had the 
ear of the country and has provided the weightiest and mos 
telling arguments against the proposals of the Government. 
These have been felt to be all the more dangerous as coming 
from so staunch a Liberal and so intelligent an educationalist. 
From the outset Bishop Gore has declared himself opposed to 
the Bill in spite of his Liberalism. In his recent remarkable 
speech in the House of Lords he goes a step further, and 
comes forward to oppose it because he is a Liberal and because 


“the Bill is thoroughly opposed to everything he can remembet 


as identified with Liberal principle.” He supports this paradox 
by adding that, among the supporters of the Government with 
whom he is acquainted, whether Liberal, Radical, or Socialist, 
he has not found one who had not a bad conscience about the 
Bill, or could justify it on any ground but political necessity. 

I have no claim to speak for any of the groups which 
Dr Gore mentions ; but, as a Liberal who supports the general 
lines of the Bill, I should like to explain why I find mysel! 
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able to do so with a good conscience (or at any rate with as 
good a conscience as one can do anything else in this compli- 
cated world), and on quite other grounds than political expedi- 
ency. I will therefore set out the different considerations 
which Dr Gore has concentrated in the above paradox, and 
comment shortly upon them individually. In doing so I shall 
quote mainly from his speech in the House of Lords, though 
only the 7%mes abstract is as yet before us. 

1. I begin with the head and front of Liberal offending. 
Liberalism stands for non-interference with religious opinions ; 
yet the present Bill seeks to establish (no less) a particular form 
of religious teaching in the schools. Herein Dr Gore finds an 
irreconcilable contradiction. To me, on the other hand, there 


iseems to be no contradiction at all. Liberalism, of course, 


stands for the largest freedom of religious opinion ; but it is no 
part of the creed of Liberalism to maintain that religion is a 
matter of such insignificance that the State can with safety 
ignore it. There is, of course, as everybody knows, a section 
of the supporters of the Government who advocate secular 
education. There may even be, for all I know to the contrary, 
members of the Ministry who would welcome this solution. 
But repeated elections have made it abundantly evident that 


ithe great mass of Liberals in this country regard religion as 


an element of such fundamental importance in the formation 
of the citizen character that it ought .not to be left to the 
chance efforts of individuals or of corporations less responsible 
and omnipresent than the State itself. It is to this view that 
the Bill before the country seems to me to seek, under the com- 


§ plicated circumstances of our existing system and amid mani- 


fold doubts even among its own supporters, to give expression. 
It is open to its opponents to represent this as the establish- 
ment of a religion. But it contains no real analogy to the 
establishment of a church. The difference is that it is in the 
interest, not of any sect or form of opinion as such, but of those 
elements of character on which, in the view of the community, 


the whole fabric of society rests, and therefore of the State itself. 
Vor. V.—No. 1. 5 
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If, with modern Liberalism, we say of the function of the State 
what Bacon said of the function of Reason (of which it is the 
highest earthly embodiment), that it is “non sectae alicuius aut 
placiti sed utilitatis et amplitudinis humanae fundamenta moliri, 
and if we further hold, as the country by a true instinct does, 
that religion is an essential factor in this amplitudo, it is surely 
no contradiction, but the merest common sense, to seek for the 
best means of establishing religion in the schools.’ 

2. But here we come to the second of Dr Gore’s charges 
Granted that the State is justified in such a course, the means 
it proposes to adopt is the worst suited to the purpose it has 
in view. While, upon the above assumption, it is the duty 
of the State to establish the best form of religion, the present 
proposals of the Government involve the establishment of the 
worst. For what is this undenominational religion but 1 
colourless residuum obtained by the elimination of all that 
is strongest and most characteristic in the different religions! 
It is as though you were to seek to get the best in science by 
eliminating all that divides scientific men. ‘ You do not in 
any branch of knowledge get the best in this way. You get 
by this process what is weakest and washiest and least likely 
to establish the character or enlighten the mind.” 

But for his well-known sincerity, it would be difficult to 
believe that the Bishop means us to take this analogy seriously. 
He must surely know that the claim of Liberals is not that it 
is possible to reach religious truth by any such facile process, 
but that it is possible to teach the elements of religion to 
children without raising questions of doctrine and interpretation 
which divide the wise. ‘This being so, the analogy of the 
sciences is all on the side of the position for which they 
contend. It is possible to teach children physics or biology 
without introducing remote controversies on the ultimate 


1 Whether this is logically consistent with the maintenance of at 


Established Church is another question, It is just because it is perceived to 


be inconsistent with the Church as at present established that it rouses such 
bitter opposition in some quarters, 
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constitution of matter such as divide Lord Kelvin from Sir 
Oliver Lodge, or as to the inheritance of acquired habit such as 
divide Lamarckians from Weismannians. It may be said that 
it is these deeper doctrines, and not the common elements, that 
make people enthusiastic about religion, as it is their theories 
on ultimate problems that make them enthusiastic about 
science. This is a contention that is often heard, though it 
is in singular contradiction to the biographies of great religious 
leaders. ‘True or false, it is not one that Liberals need feel 
themselves called upon to deny. What they are bound to 
deny, and I think rightly to deny, is that it is only these things 
which have any palpable effect in “establishing character and 
, enlightening the mind.” 

| 8. But the evil, according to Dr Gore, does not end here. 
Weak and washy as such a residual form of religion must 
necessarily be, it only requires to be taken along with pre- 
vailing tendencies of thought, and more particularly with the 
character of the average Englishman, to be perceived to be 
on a down plane of increasing indefiniteness and ineffective- 
ness. ‘What I am sure of with regard to undenominational 
teaching is not that there are many teachers who will teach 
error, but that the teaching will become weaker and weaker, 
= washier and washier.” ‘ What I am afraid of is something 
which I know very well to belong to the character of the 
ordinary Englishman. Speaking to Englishmen, I ask you 
whether it is not true that, if the ordinary Englishman knows 
his religious opinions are unfixed, he studiously avoids putting 
into any definite shape what they are. If you set him to teach 
religion, he will teach the distance between Jerusalem and 
Jericho, the meaning of the Sadducees and the Pharisees, and 
avoid teaching everything that constitutes the real essence of 
the Christian religion.” It is impossible not to believe the 
Bishop in earnest in this contention. The conviction he here 
expresses will seem to many to contain the explanation of the 
attitude of the whole body of sincerely religious opponents of 
the Bill whom he represents. The conviction is that the 
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tendency of all opinion upon the character and nature of 


God is in the direction of indefiniteness, and that, taken § 


in connection with the character of the English nation, 
this must result in a more and more pronounced seculariss- 
tion of education. The only security against this calamity 
is to hold the teachers to “the standards of definite 
religious societies.” 

We need not delay over the argumentum ad nationem. lt 
is doubtful whether it can be maintained that Englishmen are 
less courageous in the original formulation of religious opinion, 
or more prone to vagueness, than other nations. But the issue 
that Dr Gore raises (and none more serious could be raised) 
concerns our whole view of the tendency of opinion on matters 
of religious interest. This is no question of national character. 
istics. Is the general trend of religious thought in the direction 
that the Bishop supposes? Nor are we concerned with the 
character -of political Liberalism. It may very well be that 
many of Dr Gore’s Liberal friends agree with him. But there 
is a wider Liberalism having its roots in a very different view 
of the course of human thought. 

According to this Liberalism, opinion is no exception to 
the general law of development. All opinion, and most of all 
opinion on the deepest matters that concern our human life, 
obeys the law of growth from the more indefinite and in- 
coherent to the more definite and coherent. It is quite true 
that, if popular theology be taken as the standard, or if attention 
be confined to some particular period, the perspective may be 
reversed as in a mountain railway, and change may seem to 
proceed in the opposite direction. In this sense it might be 
maintained that the theology of Plato’s Timaus was 4 
watery substitute for the clear-cut ideas of Greek mythology; 
Jewish monotheism, for the pagan ideas about the gods 
which it superseded ; or, again, that there are periods of transi- 
tion in which older views are dissolved and the new have not 
yet crystallised into sufficient clearness for ordinary use. But 
all this is quite compatible with maintaining, as the Liberalism 
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I am speaking of does, that, taking a sufficiently generous 
estimate of time, and confining ourselves to the ideas and 
insights from which popular religion springs and which may 
be said to form its substance, as contrasted with the mythology 
which surrounds it as an envelope, these, when properly inter- 
preted, represent a true evolution in the direction of richness 
and definiteness of content. 

It is thus that Neoplatonism was an advance on ordinary 
» Greek paganism, Christianity on Neoplatonism. It is in this 
E sense it is claimed that Christian ideas themselves, where they 
are alive, so far from remaining stationary or receding into 
indefiniteness, are ever acquiring a deeper significance and 

more definite utterance as they take a deeper hold of human 
} consciousness. ‘To take only a single example: can it really be 
maintained that the idea of the love of God has suffered from 
the progress of modern thought upon the nature of the world 
and man? Is it not much more evident that it has passed 
from a vague perception of a diffused goodness in the universe 
to a reasoned conviction in the minds of multitudes of the 
existence of forces which make for the development of fulness 
of life and of the decreed predominance of the social elements 
inhuman nature? If, as the President of the British Associa- 
tion reminds us that Bishop Creighton held, religion means 
“the knowledge of our destiny and the means of fulfilling it,” 
does it not seem to follow that, as our ideas of the meaning of 
life and the mode of realising its best possibilities increase in 
definiteness, religion will follow them ? 

Whether and how these ideas can be conveyed to children 
is indeed a matter of the utmost concern to the country. 
This is not the place to discuss it, but one or two things are 
plain which point a moral for reflection at this time :—(a) They 
can only be taught—and here, of course, the Bishop and those 
who agree with him are perfectly right—by men and women 
inspired by a deep conviction of their truth and reality. Apart 
from this, religious teaching must degenerate into mere formal- 
ism, or be converted into something which is not religion 
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even in form, but history, geography, or archeology. The 
former is, perhaps, more particularly the danger of Church 
religion; the latter, as the Bishop rightly perceives, of 
undenominational. But the cure for both is not to tie the 
expanding religious faith of Christendom down to the 
standards of any particular creed, but to endeavour, in all 
courses of training for teachers, to make these ideas the 
foundation of their studies. 

(6) They can only be taught to children through the 
imagination. Dr Gore appeals for clearness and definiteness 
of religious teaching. Here also he is right, but he overlooks 
the distinction, which elsewhere he would be the first to 
recognise, between what philosophers call logical and esthetic 
clearness. It is with difficulty that philosophers themselves 
reach anything approaching logical clearness on “ the character 
and nature of God.” On the other hand, esthetic clearness is 
attainable by the most ignorant through the aid of well-chosen 
examples, such as are available to every teacher, from poetry, 
natural history, and human biography. Here again the way 
to meet the undoubted difficulty is not by insisting, in school 
teaching, on the artificial clearness of dogma, but by adapting 
the training of teachers to the new demands. If the outcome 
of the turn which the Bishop has given to the present discus- 
sion be to direct the attention of the authorities in unde- 
nominational colleges to the necessity of some systematic 
training for the efficient performance of this fundamental 
part of the teacher’s function, an indirect result of the greatest 
importance will have been achieved. 

Having been for many years engaged in teaching in such a 
College, I have myself felt the disadvantage under which we 
labour in this respect, and I am not without hope that, when 
the present storm of controversy has passed and we have settled 
down into the definite recognition of morals and religion, in 
the widest sense of the word, as an essential part of school 
instruction in public elementary schools, we may have the 
assistance of such men as the Bishop of Birmingham in the 
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effort to organise something adequate to the needs of the time 
in this respect.’ 

There are two further contentions which, though not em- 
phasised in the discussion in the House of Lords, have been 
prominent in the criticisms which the Church party has 
directed against the Bill, and which have been put by no one 
more forcibly than by Dr Gore. The first is that the simple 
Bible teaching advocated by the Government ignores the 
great line of catholic interpretation without which the Bible 
must be a sealed or misleading book. The second is that, 
whatever the merits of undenominational religion, it must by 
the nature of the case fail in what, after all, is the most 
important object of early religious training, attachment to a 
» religious corporation which has the power and opportunity of 

developing the germs of truth in the mind of the child. 
| Personally, I have been much impressed by these conten- 
‘tions. They are founded, like the others I have been dealing 
with, on an insight into important facts of the situation. None 
the less, I believe the conclusion drawn from them to be 
founded on a false interpretation of their significance. With 
‘regard to the first, I should be sorry to think that modern 
Liberalism was in any way committed to a narrow bibliolatry. 
There is a sense in which an “ open Bible” may be interpreted 
to mean a closed intelligence, and from this a true Liberalism 
is bound to separate itself. So far it will be ready to agree 
with Dr Gore’s claim that the Bible can only be a safe guide 
when taken along with the interpretations of the living Church. 
But again, its view of the Church must be a widely different 
one from anything contemplated by the average member of 
the party for which he speaks. The interpretation that is of 
value is not that which comes from any sect or visible 
corporation, but from the onward sweep of human thought 


1 What is chiefly wanted is, in the first place, to sweep away the bad 
tradition that these colleges have nothing to do with religion, and, secondly, 
to proceed to build up in the space thus cleared a systematic course in the 
elements of religious and ethical philosophy. 
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and from the efforts after religious light of all faithful soul; 
wherever they may be found. It is to leave scope for this 
interpretation, and not to bind teachers down to antiquated 
Biblical literalism, that “the Bible in the unfettered hands of 
the teacher ” is advocated. 

With the second of these criticisms the Liberalism I have 
been speaking of need have no quarrel in the abstract. It 
is at best but the elements of religious training that can be 
imparted in school. Apart from later influences, they must be 
like the seed scattered by the wayside. More may doubtles 
be done with the lengthening of the school age. But the 
particular method which the Bishop has in view is expressly 
excluded by the system with which the Government proposal 
are identified—is this its condemnation? On the contrary, 
under existing circumstances this is its particular merit. It is 
just here that it leaves room for the rights and duties of the 
parent, of whom so much has been said and so little is known. 
There is ample guarantee in the provisions of the Bill against 
anything being taught to children under the name of religion 
that is counter to the religious convictions of parents or to their 
wishes for their children. That there is no provision to secure 
their adhesion to any particular religious community or to any 
particular shade of opinion within a community, so far from 
being a denial of the rights of the parent, is the most effective 
guarantee for the preservation of them. In spite of what is 
urged by the denominational party, it is impossible to believe 
that this is not the aspect in which the vast majority of British 
parents regard the matter. 

The conclusion I wish to draw from these considerations 
is that there is no contradiction between the proposals of the 
Government and the principles for which Liberalism in the 
present day stands. If, in carrying out these principles, 
political Liberalism joins hands with a wider Liberalism, this 
is only what we might expect. It is only a part of the 
general education which the public discussion of a great 
national issue brings with it. I wish again to express my 
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sense of the value in this respect of the contribution of 
opponents of the Bill. With this I might end, but, as so 
much has been said of the example of other countries, and 
especially of Germany, I will quote in support of the general 
contention of this article the words of a writer who will 
be recognised by all acquainted with contemporary German 
literature as the best living representative of Liberal con- 
tinental thought on matters of psychology and education. 
Speaking precisely of the question under discussion, Professor 
Wundt, in one of his latest works,’ has written: “‘ There are a 
few people even to-day who, mostly with a sincere intent to 
serve religious interests, hold that religious instruction without 
creeds is of no value, and that a religious education that is 


Snot based on a definite confession of faith is the same thing 


as education without any religion at all. We must suppose, 
for the credit of those who calmly express such opinions, that 
they are unconscious of the import of their words. For if 
what we call the Christian religion were really constituted, 
not by the life and teachings of Christ, but by the Confession 
of Augsburg or the Tridentine Decrees, probably the great 
body of truly religious persons, as well as the whole com- 
munity of thinkers, would turn from it. What sort of ideas 
can a man have on the value of religious education if he thinks 
it is derived chiefly from dogmatic structures whose origin 
from the complex interaction of religious ideas and philosophic 
systems is well known, and which escape doing serious harm 
to the child’s mind only because as a general rule they are 
appropriated by the memory and not by the mind? Surely 
the permanent moral worth of Christianity consists, not in 
these artificial intellectual structures, wherein is displayed the 
theological acumen of centuries, but in the plain teachings 


‘of Jesus, which are accessible at every stage of intellectual 


development.” 
J. H. MUIRHEAD. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


1 Ethics, vol. iii, p. 277 (Eng. tr.). 





THE VITAL VALUE IN THE HINDU 
GOD-IDEA. 


WILLIAM TULLY SEEGER. 


In the whole field of religious inquiry, that which is of mos 
worth spiritually is the conception which points one to the 
holy place where the apt beholder comes face to face with Goi 
And whatever is of permanent spiritual worth is certain to 
possess eminent practical worth, for there can be no attainment 
in this or any world that is more intensely practical than the 
overcoming of error and the realisation of one’s highest possi 
bilities in the direction of right feeling and right thinking. 

It is doubtful if in any other country than India so large: 
proportion of the reverently high-minded have agreed—ani 
acted accordingly —that the greatest and the eventually 
happiest use to which they could apply themselves was the 
assiduous seeking and the intrepid finding of God, all else mn 
life being accounted as subordinate in importance. In most 
civilised countries there can always be found a few aspirants 
similarly occupied, but the results among such have proved to 
be largely theoretical and sentimental, seldom effective enough 
to reanimate the heart with the full experience of the “new 
birth.” Some earnest inquirers have given up the quest a 
hopeless, either because they were not prepared to make the 
sacrifices called for, or could not attain a feeling of certitude 
as to the outcome. Behind the much-hefalded promise of 
unalloyed bliss when their labours should be successful, there 
loomed up, now and then, a puzzling phantom which overbold 


Agnostics fain would call Barren Ideality. 
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The reasons why numerous Hindu aspirants have attained 

o a high degree of spirituality are evident. Generations of 
everent thinkers preceded them, and these knew well the 
ralue of a consistent, moderate asceticism. Unlike the great 
ajority who are responsible for the materialistic character 
of Occidental civilisations to-day, their ruling habit was, and 
still is, not merely to scorn the senses’ sway, but to simplify 
and minimise all mundane desires—retaining life’s necessaries 
hile rigidly banishing its indulgences. In their view—and 
it is ever the view of the purified mind—he is richest who has 
fewest wants, for is it not plain that nothing so prevents men 
from finding God as the multiplicity of their selfish desires ? 
nother reason why the Hindu’s spirituality avails much, and 
in a way that eludes the Western religionist, is found in the 
fact that in India there has been inculcated for centuries the 
habit of prolonged contemplation and concentration, especially 
upon the Vedic teachings and the commentaries thereon by 
such great religious thinkers and expounders as Patanjali, 
Bidarayana, and Sankaracharya. By this method the religious 
consciousness is absorbed in purely subjective activities. To 
the educated Hindu, the most significant attribute of self- 
conscious beings is their subjectivity. He habitually maintains 
that the idea of God is always presented to the mind in the 
very same act with the idea of self. Plainly, the inference 
here is that God is to be found not by means of any objective 
use of the mind ; not by the ontological, nor the cosmological, 
nor the teleological argument; but by penetrating all the 
mental strata with which mankind’s civilising processes have 
overlaid man’s diviner nature. This done, the individual 
consciousness parts with the perception of self as self and 
becomes certain that it is nothing less than a manifestation 
of—rather the individuation of—Self Universal, the Supreme. 
Thus, “Tat tvam asi”—‘ That art thou,” expresses the 
identity of Particular and Universal, but it does not imply that 
the self-consciousness of the one is lost in that of the other. 
The only way whereby Brahm (Universal God) can be fully 
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manifested is through and by means of Atma (the divin 
Monad). They are identical, that is, qualitatively. Man\ 
essential self is the spiritual. nucleus (Atm4) around whid 
his special subjectivity gradually develops. Brahm is monistic; 
Atma pluralistic. 

Most Western thinkers appreciate the gain to religion thi 
has come during the past half-century from the spread ani 
deepening of the belief in the immanence of God. Some ar 
inclined to suspect it as a new phase of pantheism, but, eva 
if this be so, the gain is none the less one of substantial ani 
permanent value. At the same time, it cannot rightly bi 
regarded as that vital change for the better which was mos 
needed by those who have long been yearning for a certainty 
that should put an end to their religious doubt and substitute 
the gnostic for the agnostic. It does not greatly avail if ma 
do come to conceive of God as near, instead of far off in tht 
upper heavens, while still devoid of the inner sensitivity 
required to feel His Presence. A cursory glance to-day 4 
the ways of men is enough to show that this Presence is but 
dimly apprehended, and that much too seldom to produce: 
steady, sustained effect. 

Not from its own heart, but from that of the Orient, dil 
religion come to the Occident. It is still coming—and t 
come. What is that vital need for which uninitiated Chris 
tians everywhere are still waiting, quite unmindful of th 
transforming effect of its realisation? It is naught else tha 
the God-consciousness which comes with beautiful assurance 
when the indwelling Self is found ! 

Jesus is reported as quoting approvingly this significant 
phrase from the Jewish scriptures: “I said, Ye are gods’; 
and adding to it the following: “If he called them gods 
unto whom the word of God came, ete... .” (John 
84, 35). Plainly, the “word of God” should be interpreted 
not as a spoken or written transmission of thought, nor 
any influence objectively communicated, for such wet 
commonly received by frequenters of the synagogues an( 
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never had such an effect as Jesus indicated. The import 
at it must have is much profounder—that which is herein 
ermed God-consciousness—and the quotation may properly 
be put thus: “ If he called them gods, unto whom the God- 
onsciousness came.” ‘The quotation clearly refers to a sub- 
ective activity—a quickening of the mind by the spiritual Self 
Atma). 

In the light of this quotation in John’s Gospel, the 
Hindu’s familiar apothegm: “That art thou,” should be 
egarded with sympathetic consideration by Christians gener- 
milly; but is it so regarded? An Emerson intuitively sees 
it as a truism, and his followers are increasing, but what 
says the Christian Church or, rather, those who prescribe 
hat it shall teach? They look upon it, or would have their 
communicants look upon it, as the acme of presumption ! 
Naturally, they cannot tolerate the teaching that each human 
heart has its God somewhere within its own depths, for 
would not this indicate that their claim of spiritual authority 
for the Church might justly be called fallacious ? 

“The sinking of the human in the Divine, or the Divine 
inthe human, is utter nonsense,” said a Methodist clergyman 
once to the writer of these lines. Why he made the asser- 
tion so ineptly was never ascertained, but his ingrained 
Calvinism doubtless had much to do with it. Once human, 
always human—this appears to have. been the logic of the 
genial minister’s attitude, and he would further assert that 
the Divine and the human cannot be two conditions of one 
root-self. Just here it is that the Hindu conception reveals 
itself as more vitally Christian than current Christianity. It 
grasps the true meaning of such significant utterances as this: 
“Tand my Father are one” (John x. 30), applying it in the 
way than an entity worthy to be called God would undoubtedly 
choose to have it applied, instead of limiting its meaning to a 
single personage who lived about nineteen centuries ago. It 
is quite reasonable to suppose that there would have been no 
stones thrown at the author of this startling utterance recorded 
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in John’s Gospel, if those who heard it had been able to ip 
terpret aright and to discriminate between the mundan 
phenomenal man and the invisible, spiritual subjectivity, th 
“1,” which is ever urging man Godward whenever it has; 
chance to make itself felt. 

The pertinent question for us now is: Why. do not mor 
men of the present day discriminate as they should be able ty, 
after all the opportunities for dispelling ignorance that the 
centuries have developed? Why do they not see that the 
finding of God in the Self—which waits to be claimed—is fa 
and away the most feasible and happy use that it is possible 
make of their minds, instead of becoming enslaved by a hord 
of desires that keep them estranged from their own Best ? 

That is a refreshingly outspoken article on “ Christian, 
Greek, or Goth?” (in The Hibbert Journal, vol. iii., No. 3) 
One’s attention is challenged by a number of timely confes 
sions, for example, this: “The Christian ideal of the ‘ spiritual’ 
man was one in accordance with which the northern nation 
were as little able, ultimately, to govern their lives as the 
peoples of the South.” Is it, after all, a fact that, with 
the exception of a very small minority of the more delicately 
organised individuals, Occidental peoples of the present era are 
constitutionally unable to live in conformity with the ideals 
exemplified by Christ? Is it true that self-abnegation, purity 
of heart and spiritual detachment are commonly regarded with 
mere lip-service in Christendom, while for their actual realiss- 
tion one must look to the Hindus? There are keen observer 
who cannot, if they would, answer the latter question otherwise 
than in the affirmative, it being understood that they would 
make no sweeping assertion, but simply state what appears to be 
the case with much the larger proportion of so-called Christians. 
The former question is one of absorbing interest and, among 
those who are most competent to decide it, there is likely to 
be irreconcilable difference of opinion. Certain it. is that the 
moderns are still so captivated with the externals of life, and 
the sensuous pleasures which the latter-day sciences and arts 
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have brought within easy reach, that spiritual concerns have 
argely been lost to view and become more and more like un- 
alities. Highly probable it is that Western peoples have not 
vet reached the period of the soul’s maturity and, if this be so, 
t should not seem strange that the great majority to-day are 
onstitutionally unable to conform their lives to Christ’s ideals. 
faturity of soul cannot be attained except as body and mind 
wre nourished ascetically, that is, according to the principle 
hat all appetence should be strictly limited to the highest 
physical and spiritual needs, and nowise allowed to run into 
ndulgence. As long as the many take delight in the “ natural 
an,” the many will surely fail to find the best that the human 
ace inherits. As long as men crave only new sensations, and 
Sregard simplicity of life as primitively instead of superlatively 
ational, maturity of soul must, with them, be postponed 
.indefinitely, and the search for God be regarded as illusive. 
' The value of the Hindu God-idea to Occidental minds 
consists in this, that it will enable them to say: My Atma 
spiritual self) and the Universal Self are one—and say it 
derstandingly. When they succeed in proving it, they will 
experience the true Christian initiation and see that their 
Atm4s are no more “sons” of God than sparks are sons of 
he fire whence they emanate. The humanistic symbols 
“father” and “son” cannot suffice for such as have persisted 
in penetrating to the heart of religion and caught sight of what 
is there. No adequate symbol exists wherewith to name this, 
but the way to the appreciation thereof lies through mysticism 
ofa kind that can give the best of evidence for its glad tidings 
of the Divine Self incarnate. To the Hindu, mysticism is the 
timeless, formless fane wherein one may receive direct evidence 
of inexpressibly sacred and convincing import—evidence such 
a could not be communicated by the most excellent and 
sympathetic of fathers to the most receptive and trustful of 
sons. In short, it is naught else than that internal evidence 
which exists only in the intimate relation between Subject and 
Object. 
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It is a perfectly fair presumption that the half-develope 
religious sense of Occidental peoples is responsible for ther 
prevailing aversion to mysticism, asceticism, and orientalisn 
But was not their nominal Lord steeped in these ideas! 
Were not his sayings highly idealistic—far removed froy 
their hard, narrow dogmatism that is incapable, to this day 
of correctly explaining those mystical words of his: “Th 
kingdom of God is within you”? The great majority 
so-called Christians have habitually acted as though ther 
nominal Lord never spoke those words, but rather th 
following: The kingdom of God is within me—me alon 
And when sincere followers of Christ’s ideals have insistei 
upon the complete scope of the text as it stands, givin 
it universal application, they have even been denied th 
Christian name! Centuries before Jesus lived, Hindu religiow 
teachers were expressing the same thought as this text contain 
and they did not fail to see and appreciate the irrefutable logi 
of it, which is that the King is within the “kingdom,” an 
not an absentee. 

Now, what better can one do to bring home this vital ani 
saving truth to his understanding than to let it grip the mot 
intimate and realistic of all intimacies, namely, that which i 
indicated by “the Self”? There are those who will deny 
that they have a spirit or a soul, but who can deny that he ha 
—or rather zs—a self? Inthe same scale with consciousnes 
of this self—but much higher—is the consciousness of “ the 
Self,” according to Hindu thinking. So limited are the powes 
and ideals of this immature self, by reason of its ignorance, that 
it has great difficulty in conceiving such a possibility as the 
attaining of the consciousness of “the Self.” But as soon 
one ascends in the scale high enough to reach the suppose 
impassable gap between this human and that Divine, not the 
least break can be found. The scale is continuous, howevet 
lengthy and trying. 

The latter-day spread of the belief in the immanence, as of 
more pressing importance than the belief in the transcendence 
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of God, has prepared the way for the current diffusion of 
Buddhistic, Vedantic, and Theosophical ideas among Western 
peoples. Many thousands of the more open-minded Christians 
and Agnostics are finding that these newly reflected rays of 
orientalism have more power to quicken their religious aspira- 
tions than anything that has demanded their attention since 
that youthful time when the celestial beauty of the Sermon on 
the Mount first won their hearts. Can there be any doubt 
as to the threefold reason? Is it not that ecclesiastical 
Christianism is outgrown and now seems puerile to them ? 
Is it not that these mature religious conceptions for the most 
part supplement and reinforce the words actually spoken by 
Jesus? Above all, is it not that in these conceptions is boldly 
prefigured the God-becoming of man’s higher self ? 

If the churchmen knew more about the silent progress of 
that new cosmopolitan race of religiously insulated thinkers 
whose first aim is to realise the Divine Self, what valid objec- 
tion could they make? The nearest approach to such an 
objection would probably consist in a general denial that 
there can be aught of religious value in any form of selfism. 
However it may be with the Oriental mind, the habit of 
thought among Westerners is such as to lead them to get 
away from self when religious sustenance is sought—to leave 
it in the basement of their existence and ascend skyward. 
Furthermore, to follow any such ideal of self-sufficiency would 
almost inevitably lead to an individualism so extreme that 
society would lose its cohesion and disintegrate. Such would 
be the criticism of the churchmen. 

The answer to this is that the Occidental mind, generally 
speaking, fails to understand the biune (two-in-one) self, and 
just because it has never quite penetrated to the heart of 
religion. It is one of the leading conceptions of Hinduism 
that Spirit can become manifested only through and by means 
of the contrasts and oppositions of non-spirit. In order to 
obtain a satisfactory knowledge of what he should be, man 


must first have an extensive knowledge of what he should 
Vor. V.—No. 1. 6 
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not be. Observation shows that he has two distinct tendencig 
of will, one of which improves his conduct while the othe 
does not; and, in the last analysis, it becomes clear that he i 
a compound of Divine Self and undivine self. There is m 
better evidence of this than the transformation of the pervery 
sinner into the steadfast saint—not a rare occurrence. If jus 
this contrariety in man’s biune nature were not a fact, ther 
could be no such exaltations of religious consciousness and mn 
such grandeur of moral character as have been witnessed al 
through the centuries in spite of the persistent appeals of the 
lower self. There can be no room for doubt as to what selfisn 
is. It shows itself very clearly when one asserts, in grunting 
monotone, self for self’s sake, and its every activity is guide 
by a method of exclusion. Contrasting sharply with this to 
prevalent vogue is that deep-reaching habit of self-appreciatio 
which in due season intensifies into self-reverence and eventu- 
ally heralds the revelation of the Divine Self. Under the 
latter rule of endeavour one instinctively renounces nearly 
everything which formerly—under the rule of self for selfs 
sake—was desired. Self-denial instead of self-indulgence, 
breadth of vision instead of narrowness, idealism instead of 
sensism—these are convincing differences, and due considers- 
tion of them should give the quietus to that imputation, bom 
of ignorance, which characterises the holiest of aims 
“making a god of self.” 

Brushing aside the claims of tradition, superstition, and 
ecclesiasticism, it will be seen that every opprobrious name 
that men have applied to personified evil really pertains to 
nothing but the undivine self. Jt is the only Satan, the only 
Ahriman, the only Beelzebub that man has ever known or cal 
know. It is doomed by the logic of development (involutional 
development) to remain a worldling and an agnostic tethered 
to sensism. Notwithstanding all this, its mission is of the 
utmost importance, because, without its opposition and per- 
sistent gravitational pull, the Divine Self could not obtain the 
experience whereby it comes to know and to demonstrate 
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its divinity. An unmanifested, undemonstrated, unproven 
«Divine ” is of no interest whatever—even to itself. 

Regarding the objection to the ideal of self-sufficiency, 
that is easily disposed of by ascertaining what goal is sought 
by this or that individualist. If isolation is desired in order 
to come nearer to the realisation of the Divine Self—and 
this is often the case—it would be sacrilege to allow the 
claims of society to prevent the detachment. The only self- 
sufficiency which is open to criticism is that which elevates 
the lower self, with its conceits and its vanities, while 
nursing the fond belief that one’s worth consists in what 
one possesses. 

The limits of this article do not permit such an extended 
and painstaking analysis as the subject deserves, but enough 
has been said to suggest the probability that the Hindu 
convictions regarding “the Self” are just what the Occident 
needs and must appropriate if it is to see through life’s falsities 
and lay hold of its spiritual realities. If the term Christian 
must be retained, let it be preserved in a form that will serve 
the purpose of doing away with its puerile ecclesiasticism— 
namely, Neo-Christian. And it would be well to lay special 
stress upon the “ new birth,” which is not merely regeneration 
in the old-time sense, but a birth into a new and plenary 
consciousness of one’s own Seity. Seity is the power of 
infinite self-manifestation, man’s being the same essentially as 
God’s. The difference probably is that God has a complete 
consciousness of the possession, while man can only acquire it 
through a very gradual process of outer and inner (dualistic) 
development. Every religion worthy to be called eternal 
must in its heart acknowledge this God-making—to be precise, 
the making of the conditions for God-consciousness—as its 
fundamental reason for being. 

The latter-day influx of orientalism among us is preparing 
the way for a fusion of its purer elements with Western indi- 
vidualism, and the outcome that may be looked for is the 
Religion of the Divine Self—the most hopeful and rational 
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of all methods for overcoming the sway of the senses with th: 
sway of the Spirit. 

The Religion of the Divine Self is sure to make its way, 
because it will, while upholding individualism, place it firmly 
upon a higher basis having nothing in common with selfis 
motives; declare that every normally developed soul has th: 
latent power to win and must win its own freedom, especially 
the freedom from the control of the “natural man,” also prove 
its own right to membership among the cemmonalty, if no 
the nobility, of the immortals; and, lastly, because it will con. 
vincingly foretoken the glorified home-coming of man’s long 
estranged consciousness to that heaven in the heart whic 
is his and God’s alike! 

WILLIAM TULLY SEEGER. 


Boston, Mass. 





PIERRE GASSENDI AND THE ATOMS: 


AN EPISODE IN THE CONFLICT BETWEEN 
THEOLOGY AND EARLY SCIENCE. 


By JOHN MASSON, M.A., LL.D. 


Ix the record of human progress few things are more 
saddening than the hostility of the Church towards science 
in its struggling beginnings. In the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries the theologians and the philosophers 
leagued themselves together to stifle it. In the year 1592, 
when Galileo dropped heavy bodies of unequal weight 


from the leaning tower of Pisa in order to disprove the 
doctrine of the Aristotelians that bodies fall with velocity 
proportional to their weight, the physicists and astronomers 
fof the cloister stood by and saw the more and the less 
weighty masses both strike the ground at the same moment. 
But so far were they from being convinced that they as- 
cribed the result to some unknown cause, and decided that 
Aristotle was still in the right and the facts of nature in the 
wrong. Nay, such bitter hatred did Galileo rouse by this 
appeal to experiment that he was compelled to leave Pisa. 
He had committed the crime of demonstrating the falsehood 
of one dogma of the Scholastic physics! These dogmas, 
based on passages of Aristotle or verses of Scripture, pro- 
bably misinterpreted, were sanctioned by the Church, and no 
destructive criticism might approach them. 

And yet, how very helpless was that Scholastic philosophy 


in explaining any of the phenomena of nature! Take, for 
85 
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instance, fire. Francis of Toledo tells us that “ the substantial 
form of fire is an active principle by which fire, with heat 
as its instrument, produces fire.” Again, calling to mind that 
other things than fire at times produce fire, he goes on to 
prove that “fire can result from all the substantial forms 
capable of producing it, in air, in water, or in anything else.”! 
Again, as we shall see, all changes in substances—heat, cold, 
hardness, softness—were assumed to be caused by the entrance 
or departure of “ Accidental Forms.” The non-professional 
learned men, those whose tendency was towards mysticism or 
magic, a very large class in those days, felt the need of some. 
thing deeper, of some more genuine explanation of the 
phenomena of matter than these abstractions of the learned 
Schoolmen. So they invented for themselves the doctrine o 
elemental spirits, little elves who could effect the change 
which take place in matter. Thus Paracelsus, followed by 
our countryman Robert Fludd, attributes the phenomena od 
liquids to the nymphs, of air to the sylphs, of earth to the 
pygmies, and of fire to the salamanders. The action of thes 
little demons was at least something possible and compre 
hensible to the mind: so long as one did not inquire further, 
it satisfied better as an explanation than to say, as the School. 
men did, that given substances had the power of attracting, 
repelling, expanding, or contracting simply because these 
substances possessed “ Attractive,” “ Repulsive,” “ Expansive, 
or “ Contractive Faculties.” In the burlesque picture of a 
examination for admission to the degree of doctor of medicine 
with which Moliére concludes the Malade Imaginaire, the 
candidate, when asked to state “the cause and reason why 
opium produces sleep,” answers triumphantly that it is becaus 
it has a “ dormitive faculty ” : 


* Quia est in eo Virtus dormitiva, 
Cujus est natura Sensus assoupire.” 


Leibnitz complains bitterly of the hopelessness of such explans- 
tions: it is, he says, “ as if watches were to indicate the time 0 
1 Quoted by Professor Latta, Monadology of Leibnitz, p. 157. 
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day by a certain horodeictic faculty without needing wheels, 
or as if mills were to crush the grain by a fractive faculty, 
without needing anything resembling mill-stones.”’ Along 
this road no progress could ever be made. Disgusted with 
the hypothesis of “Occult Qualities,” justly so named, men 
like Van Helmont and Agrippa of Nettesheim went so far as 
to assume countless “ Plastic Intelligences,” “ Archei,” 


No wonder that Leibnitz complains of 
sich men as believing that ‘God everywhere makes use of 
certain vicarious little deities that He may not be compelled 
always Himself to act miraculously.” * 

Between the Schoolmen and the believers in magic the 
door of knowledge seemed closed for ever. But the former 
were perhaps the more hopeless of the two. Not only would 
they not enter in themselves, but they were determined to 
alow none to enter. 

In the same year in which Galileo had to leave Pisa, there 
was born of a peasant family in Provence one who was 
destined to follow in Galileo’s steps and to do much to 
encourage the direct study of nature by observation and 
experiment, and thus destroy the old Scholastic physics. 
Though the world owes so much to Gassendi ; though he, along 
with Bacon and Descartes, played so great a part in delivering 
men from the tyranny of Scholasticism ; though his revival of 
Epicurus’s atomic theory had so weighty and fruitful an 
influence over the great physicists of the generation who 
followed him, and in particular over Newton and Boyle, it is 
strange that he should be so little known in England. 

Pierre Gassend or Gassendi was born near Digne, in 
Provence, in the year 1592. At school in Digne he composed 
comedies in prose mixed with verse, which his fellow-scholars 
used to act in carnival time. He studied at Aix, in 1615 
became Doctor of Theology, and shortly after took orders as 
apriest. Brilliant talents, combined with a genial tempera- 

1 New Essays. 2 Antibarbarus Physicus (Gerhardt, vol. vii.). 
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ment which won him influential friends, made his career fror 
the very first a smooth one. In 1616 he received invitation: 
to two chairs at Aix, that of divinity and that of philosophy 


he accepted the latter, and, after this, devoted himself chiefly 


to philosophy, physics, and astronomy, the last two being hi 
favourite studies. For six years he taught the acceptel 
doctrines of Scholasticism with great applause, but he soo. 
found that these offered to thought not an open but a close 
door; sickened with the utter unreality of the system, lh: 
rejected it in disgust. During his last year at Aix he gay 
out theses for disputations both for and against Aristotk 
Gassendi’s gifts were soon discerned by two of the mot 
important personages in Aix, both well-known men in the! 


day, whose intimate friend he became. One was Nicolas &f 


Peiresc, a counsellor of the Parliament of Aix, the Mecena 
of his time in France ; the other was Joseph Gautier, Prior ¢ 
La Valette, a distinguished astronomer and mathematician 
Wishing to procure him leisure, they persuaded him to take 
orders, and procured for him in 1622 a canonry in the 
cathedral of Digne. He now gave up his chair. The fir 
book he wrote was against the Schoolmen or Aristotelians 
under the title Paradoxical Dissertations against the Ars 
totelians, in which the principal foundations of the whole Per 
patetic Doctrine are shattered. Of this work two books wer 


printed at Grenoble in 1624. The book was a keen ani 


searching examination of the methods of the Scholastics, 
enlivened both by humour and by cutting sarcasm. Thi 
bold attack on received beliefs produced a great sensation. 

In the same year Sieur Jean Bitaud announced his inten- 
tion to dispute in public at Paris “against the doctrine d 
Aristotle concerning Elements and Substantial Forms.” The 
Parliament of Paris was appealed to by the Faculty o 
Theology, and in September issued a decree forbidding the 
disputation, ordering the disputant and his supporters to leave 
Paris within twenty-four hours, and forbidding them to remail 
or to teach in any city of the realm. Further, it is proclaimed 
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«that on pain of death no person should either hold or teach 
any doctrine opposed to Aristotle.”* This decree was renewed 
from time to time. By order of the King, the University of 
Angers in 1675 and the University of Caen in 1677 forbade 
any teaching opposed to Aristotle. The religious communities 
followed suit. In 1678 the Oratorians, in union with the 
Jesuits, issued a proclamation, forbidding lecturers on physics 
in colleges to depart from the physics or principles of physics 
of Aristotle. This proclamation also laid down certain 
doctrines which must be taught in physics. The following 
are the first three :— 

“Tt is necessary to teach (L’on doit enseigner): 1. That 
actual extension does not belong to the essence of matter. 
2. That in every natural body there is a substantial form 
really distinct from matter. 38. That there are real and 
‘absolute accidents, inherent in their subject, really distinct 
from every other substance, and which may by supernatural 
power exist apart from any subject.”? 

At the urgent advice of his friends, Gassendi burned the 
remaining books of his work. 

In the first of the two books published he criticises Aris- 
totelianism in general: the second deals with the Scholastic 
logic, and also attacks the Aristotelian theory of categories. 
Gassendi here adopts the extreme position that logic is neither 
necessary nor useful. In the remaining books, of which he 
gives an abstract in the preface, he discussed the Scholastic 
physics, metaphysics, and ethics. The modern disciples of 
Aristotle, Gassendi complains, are so enslaved to their master 
that they have come utterly to distrust their own reason, and 
would rather err with him than attain to truth by following 
| other guides. Their dialectic professes to teach the art of 
reasoning correctly ; in reality it does not aim at attaining 
truth, but merely at vanquishing an opponent and sustaining 


1 Charles Jourdain, Histoire de [ Université de Paris, vol, i. p. 195. 
2 De Varia Aristotelis Fortuna in Academia Parisiensi, by Jean de Launoy, 
1656, p. 76. 
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theses on problems which are useless and insoluble. Hence 
their insufferable subtleties and interminable debates. They 
are like dogs which never run straight on, but are ever rushing 
off to the right hand or the left, and running to and fro over 
the same ground. The Schoolmen pretend that they are 
nothing less than slaves and are free to chose whether they 
shall be Nominalists or Realists, Thomists or Scotists. Yes, 
says Gassendi, they are indeed as free as a caged bird which 
can move wherever it likes—within its cage. Their main philo- 
sophic ideas he calls “the workhouses” (ergastula), or, as we 
should say, “ the treadmills of the Peripatetic prison.” Further, 
they neglect mathematics, and import into physics a host of 
theological questions. In a word, they have no_ thorough 
knowledge of Nature. The “ Nature” which they study in 
the schools is something totally different from the actual world 
without. In its presence they grope and are bewildered, since 
they have no notion of experiment or observation, and are 
like persons who have been brought up in the woods and are 
suddenly brought into the midst of a great and beautiful city. 
Gassendi specially attacks the Aristotelian logic on two 
grounds: firstly, logic is profitless for exact knowledge, 
because “to know” means to know the causes of things, and 
the causes of things cannot be known by means of the syllo- 
gism ; secondly, the syllogism, granting in its conclusion only 
what is already in the premises, instead of being a true demon- 
stration, is in reality only a repetition. (In his system of 
philosophy, which appeared just after his death, Gassendi 
retracts both these charges ; even Induction, he says, has its 
power of proof only by virtue of being essentially a syllogism.) 
A certain scepticism is apparent in the book ; there is no such 
thing as knowledge, he asserts; we can only affirm what 
appears to us, not what is; the doctrines of all the sciences, 
physics, medicine, metaphysics, ethics, are but conjectural; 
knowledge is not meant for man, but only opinion—else why 
need God have revealed to us the truths of religion ? 

The book was a severe and scornful attack, far more upon 
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the Schoolmen than upon Aristotle. Gassendi apologises for 
its tone by saying that it is difficult to treat such a subject 
and not write a satire. Scholasticism, indeed, held the minds 
of men in abject slavery; the learned would not enter in at 


ithe gate of truth themselves, and had choked the entrance with 


their piled-up volumes of sophistry. The commentary on 
Aristotle’s logic to which Gassendi refers so pathetically, a 
commentary which was in two great folios and needed two 
more to complete it, was a type of the studies of the time. 
So little did the men of the schools see themselves as they 
truly were that they could afford to jest excellently on the 


‘ score that they were more in earnest about finding the truth 
) of the things themselves than about the names for them. 
E “Non curamus, inquiunt, de verbibus sed de sensis” (as if they 
| said, “Philosophy is superior to Grammar—as well as to 
common sense”)... . “Jactare non erubescunt Soloecismos 


esse laudes et gemmas philosophorum.” No wonder that 


| Gassendi waxes bitter over these sayings. He saw that the 


jargon without which they refused to discuss any subject was 


| the death of true thinking. We cannot help asking, what 
would Aristotle have said, could he have known of the malice, 


the injustice, the hatred of truth, the crimes against common 


» sense to be perpetrated by his followers in his name? Doubt- 
' less most of them knew him only through a commentary, 


based probably upon a translation, and, even with the Greek 
before them, they had a veil over their eyes as they read. 
Even in this his earliest work, Gassendi, in his preface, 


| boldly owns his allegiance to Epicurus in ethics; he promises 


to deal with this subject in his concluding book. If we 
consider that Aristotle was identified with the orthodox 
theology, and Epicurus with atheism, we can understand why, 
even without the special decree of Parliament, Gassendi’s 
friends advised the holocaust. ‘The book aroused great 
interest, partly hostile and partly friendly. Gassendi’s tact 
and faculty for affairs helped to secure for him a still higher 
appointment at Digne, that of prévdt or dean of the chapter. 
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He now went up to Paris, and devoted his energies chiefly to 
astronomy and physics. In Paris, now and later, he formed an 
intimate friendship with the sceptical La Mothe le Vayer, 
with the learned Jesuit Mersenne, the lifelong friend of 
Descartes, with Hobbes, whose doctrines he strongly sympa 


thised with, and with Pascal, and also was on friendly. terms § 


with Descartes. In 1631 he was successful in making ob- 
servations of the transit of Mercury, which Kepler had predicted 
in 1627, this being the first observation of the passage of a 
planet across the sun.’ In 1642 he distinguished himself in a 
philosophical controversy with Descartes. In 1645 he was 
appointed Professor of Mathematics in the Collége Royale at 
Paris: here, however, he lectured principally on astronomy. 
Among pupils whom he instructed in philosophy in private 
about this time was the young Moliére. 

In 1649 he published his great work on Epicureanism, an 
elaborate commentary on the tenth book of Diogenes Laertius, 
a book which Diogenes devotes entirely to Epicurus.’ As 
Epicurus’s system included logic, science, ethics, and theology, 
so Gassendi thinks right to intermingle with his commentary 
dissertations on the most important questions not only in 
physics, astronomy, and even medicine, but in the philosophy 
and theology of his time. Probably no other such commentary 
ever was written. A mere hasty glance into the work might 
seem to justify Gassendi’s fear, expressed in the preface, that 
readers, on first opening his book, “ might think they had found 
their way into Chaos.” In reality nothing can be further from 
the truth. Thanks to the very complete index and contents, 
everything can be found with ease in its proper place. 

It was not merely Epicurus’s physics which Gassendi ap- 
proved. He found himself also in agreement with his logic and 
his psychology. Even Epicurus’s ethics seemed to him more in 


1 One of the large craters in the moon is named after Gassendi. 

® Animadversiones in Decimum Librum Diogenis Laertii ; reprinted in 1658, 
1659, 1660, 1675—this last in two large folios of 611 and 458 pages with 
double column, besides contents and index. 
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harmony with human nature than those of Plato or Aristotle. 
Thus Gassendi conceived the idea of making Epicureanism the 
basis of a new philosophical system.’ In doing this he found it 
necessary, on the one hand, to correct the errors of Epicurus 


© in physics by recent discoveries ; and, on the other, to remove 


from it those doctrines which jarred with Christian theology. 
Men of science in Gassendi’s generation were sick of 
Aristotle—more correctly, of the Aristotelians who imitated 
Aristotle’s faults but not his excellencies. The constant search 
for final causes in physics had made men indifferent and 
careless as to verifying experiment and patiently interrogating 
the facts again and again. Bacon had already expressed in 


» his Novum Organum—that ‘is to say, the “New Mode of 


Inquiry,” the old one being that of Aristotle—his preference 


| for the atomism of Democritus and Epicurus over the systems 


of Plato and Aristotle, because the former “assign the causes 


| of particular things to the necessity of matter without any 
| intermixture of final causes,” and therefore “their natural 


philosophy is more solid and went deeper into nature than 
the philosophy of Aristotle and Plato.” Gassendi saw eye 
to eye with Bacon here. Both of them had realised that the 
phenomena of nature were to be explained solely by the 
inquiry into secondary causes, namely, the mechanical laws 


' which govern the motions of the ultimate particles of matter. 


Gassendi was doubtless first drawn to Epicurean physics 
because its method was to seek for the causes of natural 


| phenomena strictly within the limits of nature itself. Him- 


self both a physicist and a scholar thoroughly equipped, he 
realised the immense value of Epicurus’s atomic theory, 
expounded it in the most clear and lucid manner, and applied 
it in solving the scientific problems of his time. No mere 
scholar could have done the work. It was especially through 
his brief but admirable compendium, Syntagma Philosophie 
Epicuri,? that the atomic theory of Epicurus became widely 


1 His Syntagma Philosophicum, published after his death in 1658. 
2 Published in 1649 ; reprinted in 1658, 1659, 1684, 1728. 
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known in Gassendi’s day, and influenced men of science 4l| 
over Europe. 

It must be clearly understood that Gassendi by no mean 
intended his revival of atomism as a means of covert attack on 
Theism. Such a charge was indeed brought against him by the 
Jesuit, Peter Cazraeus, a mathematician of some note anid 
rector of a Jesuit college, who published three letters criti 
cising Gassendi’s treatise on the communication of motion, and 
especially his remarks on the movement of the earth, in agree. 
ment with Galileo ; but he also attacked Gassendi’s teaching on 
many other points as dangerous to religion. We can only touch 
on the controversy. Gassendi’s long reply, with its elaborate 
and somewhat anxious courtesies, shows that he knew the 
serious nature of the attack upon himself as a dignitary of 
the Church: the one voice raised against himself would soon 
arouse the howls of the pack behind. As we follow the con- 
troversy between the monk and the dexterous and subtle man of 
science, the curtain between us and these seventeenth-century 
controversies which seem so remote drops away. Change the 
terminology a little, and the problems of that time are, after all, 
not so very different from those of our own day—perhaps in 
their own way more profound. Then as now the mystery of the 
bond between matter and spirit drew on the eager explorer. 

Among other things, Cazraeus attacked the proposition that 
the atoms have no secondary qualities, such as heat, cold, 
colour, etc., as a doctrine hostile to religion on one very vital 
point. ‘If all the changes producing heat, cold, colour, scent, 
taste, and other qualities are nothing but motions of infinitely 
small atoms in space, then the Accidental Forms (Forme Ace- 
dentales) are done away, and it is far more difficult for them to 
be conceived of or to exist apart from all Substance. What 
then is to become of the sacred mysteries of our religion?” 
(It was the doctrine of Scholasticism, recognised by the 
Church, that the qualities of matter, heat, whiteness, fragrance, 
and so on, are metaphysical entities having a real existence, 
entitled “ Accidental Forms”; and it was held that these 
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entities might even exist—as, for example, “ whiteness ”"—“ by 
supernatural power apart from the subject.”) In the hands of 
the theologians the doctrine of Accidental Forms played an 
important part, as explaining the miraculous change undergone 
by bread and wine in the Mass. It was held that the substance 
of the bread and wine was removed in the Eucharist, and the 
« Accidentals” alone of each remained. We need not wonder 
if no teaching was tolerated which could in any way undermine 
the implicit faith in that mighty miracle which the simplest 
parish priest had the power to work every Sunday, at the 
solemn moment when the bell tinkled and he raised the Host, 
and God came down in visible form before human eyes! One 
ithinks of the dream of Peiresc shortly before his death, which 

' Gassendi relates in his friend’s life: how Peirese fancied him- 
self to be attending Mass, when suddenly the roof of the chapel 
‘fell in, and at the first alarm the officiating priest was in the 
act of flying panic-stricken, when Peiresc called to him, “ You 
afraid when you hold God in your hands !” 

Gassendi dexterously evades this objection, as also the 
Jesuit father’s equally serious charge that, “if Birth and Death 
are nothing but the local motions of the atoms, ’tis all over 
with the doctrine of Substantial Forms!” (‘Conclamatum est 

de Formis Substantialibus!”) The Scholastics, be it remem- 
bered, identified the Immortal Soul with the “ Substantial 
Form of a man.” It is little wonder if men felt that the ques- 
tion was of something more than logic, and that great realities 
hung upon it. 

Gassendi concludes by saying :—“ Finally, whatever Holy 
Church prescribes, that I am prepared to believe, and to hold 
not only Epicurus and Democritus, but even Aristotle and 
Plato and all other philosophers, of no account whenever they 
propound anything hostile to religion, and I am prepared to 
count even the light of reason as nothing in comparison with 

) the light of faith, and, in particular, as to the possibility of the 
existence of Substance without Accidents or Accidents without 
Substance [as the Aristotelians asserted], to admit that God 
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can do even what is unthinkable by us, and that the measur 
of His action is nothing less than His infinite power.” 
Evidently Gassendi’s piety was quite beyond suspicion. 
Could such a man as Gassendi ever have believed in th 
existence of real accidents? ‘Two opinions may be held r. 
garding the good faith of such a passage as that just quoted. 
It does not follow that the more apparent opinion is the tre 
one. In Gassendi’s time, and for some centuries before him, 
many men believed, and some dared to say, that there was such 
a thing as “ Twofold Truth,” namely, that two doctrines which 
were mutually contradictory might both be true, one in philc& 
sophy and the other in theology.’ The doctrine was expressly 
condemned by the Synod which met at Paris in 1277.“ They 
pretend that there are things true according to philosophy, ye 


not true according to faith, as if there were two opposit: i 
truths.” The Pope, by a special bull, gave orders to the Bisho & 


of Paris to seek out and punish those holding such a belief 


The doctrine was Averroistic, and was vehemently attacked by 


Raymond Lully, who maintained that, if Christian dogms 
were absurd in the eyes of reason and impossible to be under. 
stood, it was not possible that they should be true in any sense 

Space will not allow us to tell how Gassendi demolishel 
the alchemists, Rosicrucians, and “judicial astrologers ” of his 
day. ‘The miracles of his own Church he prudently let alone 
The sincerity of his profession of belief has been gravely 
questioned—on the whole, we believe, very unjustly. We 
cannot doubt that Epicurus’s practical atheism was genuinely 
repellent to his mind. He defends, at length, his belief in 
Immortality and in Providence in various chapters, each 
headed Contra Epicurum. When, after twenty-two of the 
hundred sections of his Syntagma Philosophie Epicur, 
Gassendi adds a Refutatur with a reference to the section 0 
his longer work on Epicurus where the doctrine in question 
is combated, doubtless he has an eye on the Inquisition, and 
on charges which the reviver and defender of Epicurus' 

1 Averroes et [ Averroisme, by Ernest Renan, 1861, pp. 275 and 259. 
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Bsystem might well expect. The burning of Bruno at Rome 
in 1600, and of Vanini at Toulouse in 1619, were still fresh 
inmen’s minds. In 1642, only seven years before Gassendi’s 
great book on Epicureanism was published, had not Galileo 
died in prison, a victim to the bitter enmity of the Jesuits ? 
Did Gassendi resolve that, even at a certain cost of sincerity, 
he should not be made a victim until he had done his work ? 
Not all men of science are gifted with the intrepidity of 
Copernicus—“the man whose soul was free,” as Kepler calls him. 

It can hardly be maintained that Gassendi was sincere in 
his references to Copernicus. The Church had made it plain 
that no one must dare, on severest penalty, to defend him. 
Gassendi had much to lose; he was a man in high place, a 

Sprofessor in the University of Paris and a dignitary of the 

|Church. In his reply to Cazraeus he affirms that the doctrine 

of Copernicus has never yet been expressly condemned by the 

| Church, and that the sentence against Galileo was passed only 

| by a Congregation of Cardinals, and has not the authority of 
a general pontifical decree. Should a decree of the latter kind 
be passed, he is prepared, he says, “at once to embrace it 
absolutely and to receive it, as the saying goes, with the most 
blind obedience.” One hopes that these words are ironical : 
to us they can appear nothing but effrontery. 

Gassendi died in his sixty-third year. ‘He did not fall a 
victim to theology because he was destined to fall a victim to 
medicine,” says Lange. Having fallen ill of a fever, he was 
bled fourteen times, and before his death he said that his over- 
submissiveness to his physicians had cut short his life. He 
had been fond, too, when with his friends, of jesting about the 
physicians of his day and their methods! Was Boileau 
thinking of the manner of Gassendi’s death when, in 1674, 
there being a movement to procure from the French Parlia- 
ment an official condemnation of the philosophy of Descartes, 
he composed his famous “ Burlesque Decree in support of the 
doctrine of Aristotle, pronounced in the High Court of 


Parnassus in favour of the Masters of Arts, Physicians, and 
Vor. V.—No. 1. 7 
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Professors of the University of Stagyra in the land of Chimeras?” 
The Faculty of Medicine complain that “ one unknown, named 
Reason, . . . has intermeddled in curing and _ has, actually 
and in fact, cured” many cases of fever, both intermittent and 
continuous, “ by means of quinine and other drugs, unknow 
to the said Aristotle and his predecessor Hippocrates, and this 
without bleeding, purging and evacuation—a course which i 
not only irregular, but wrongful and contrary to right use, the 
said Reason never having been admitted a member of the 
said Faculty.” The Court in reply “forbids Reason and his 
adherents for time coming to cure fever by drugs not approvei 
by the ancients, and, in cases of irregular cures by these drug, 
permits doctors of the said Faculty to restore the patients by 
the use of their ordinary medicines to the state of fever in 
which they were before, so that they may be treated according 
to the rules, and, if they do not recover, may at least be con 
ducted to the other world sufficiently purged and evacuated’ 
The jesting is bitter indeed, but what wonder ? 

Various traits of Gassendi’s character recall Epicurus. He 
was a man of great natural kindness and generosity, and was 
greatly loved, not only by his many friends, but by all who knew 
him. When he visited Digne, the people would leave thei 
shops and their work in order to welcome him: he had friends 
in all ranks: all were proud of his renown: throughout 
Provence he was called “the holy priest.” He was a man of 
astonishing industry: he rose regularly at three or four, and 
spent over twelve hours a day in study. We are further 
reminded of Epicurus by his extraordinary temperance, border- 
ing on asceticism: ‘his life,” we are told, “was more austert 
than that of the anchorets”; he never drank wine and seldom 
ate meat. He was a man of singularly calm and even temper: 
“nothing could disturb him, never did he fall into a passion; 
he seemed prepared for everything, whether good or bad. 
As in Epicurus, so in Gassendi there seems to have been n0 
touch of self-indulgence: his pleasures were entirely those o 
the intellect and of friendship. Doubtless he hardly knew 
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what the temptations of ordinary men were, and realised no 
more than Epicurus did the dangers of the doctrine of Pleasure. 
May we say that the inconsistency in his system, due to his 
attempt to adapt together Epicureanism and Christianity, is 
reflected in the contradictions of his own life?—the daring 
thinker, the tireless, self-denying worker side by side with the 
opportunist who retracts his profound convictions from con- 
siderations of place and safety. Compared with him, Epicurus 
was consistent. Gassendi’s temperament, in which the intel- 
§ lectual easily dominated, excluding violent passions and most 
; temptations, his career of unbroken success, and his entire 
absorption in research may have hindered him from grasping 
| with any profound conviction the more inner and organic 
© truths of Christianity, and from realising how essential is the 
} antagonism between them and utilitarian ethics. 

Kpicurus’s theory of atoms, assimilated and revived by 
Gassendi, did more than merely put to flight the “Occult 
| Qualities ” and the Elves. It was of invaluable service to 
European science struggling for its birth. According to it, 
| all changes in matter take place “mechanically,” solely “by 
contact and preceding motion,” or, according to Leibnitz, “in 
}amanner which is intelligible.” On no other lines could the 
sciences make progress. 

What, then, is the exact place of the atoms in Gassendi’s 
system ? The atoms, he holds, are self-moving, and are the 
cause of the movements of all bodies. God, in creating them, 
has implanted in them the internal energy of motion which we 
call gravity, and He is ever renewing it. They are never at 
repose, always moving at the same speed, even when combined 
inmatter. ‘Their motion is the source of the energy in the world. 

Gassendi insists that gravity appears to be not so much a 
quality existing in the atoms and in all bodies as a force 
imparted to them from the magnetic attraction of the earth. 

Epicurus held that the unceasing movement of the atoms 
is innate in them from all eternity. Gassendi rejects this 
notion; repeatedly and emphatically he asserts that this 
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inherent capacity of motion has been bestowed on them at 
the beginning of the world by God; the atoms, he says, must 
not be considered as the Primary Cause, although they may 
be held the first or most remote among Secondary Causes, 
It is not surprising that his enemies (as does also Lange) 
viewed him as having thus set the machine of the world going 
by a Divine hand merely as a compliment to theology, intended 
to disguise the fact that he leaves God out of his system. 

The Scholastics regarded Matter as vile and mean in 
comparison with Form; to them Matter was a thing abso- 
lutely passive, which acquired a real existence only through 
Form. Thus a modern Scholastic like Father Harper writes: 
“Primordial Matter has a being so attenuated as to be abso. 
lutely incapable of existing apart from some Form ; conse. 
quently, without the Form, no Matter.” But Matter was 
destined to have its revenge. Gassendi’s atomic theory seemed 
completely to reverse the relation. With a slight change of 
wording, Lucretius’s lines expressed the new standpoint : 

“ Natura videtur 
Ipsa sua per se sponte omnia dis agere expers.” 

‘“* Matter is seen to do all things spontaneously, of herself, 
without the Forms.” Thus Gassendi says: “’The Forms come 
and go, spring into being and pass away; . . . but meanwhile 
matter itself remains uncorrupted and older than all thing 
which are made, no less in bulk than it was in the beginning, 
and, as it existed before all the forms, so is it joined to them 
and survives them.” In his chapter “ On the Birth and Decay 
of Things,” Gassendi sets out to prove that the generation and 
decay of all things takes place, not by the addition or loss of 
some new “Substance” called “a Form,” but by the union ot 
separation or fresh arrangement of the atoms. Forcibly he 
criticises the Scholastic theory of a twofold power possessed 
by Matter in respect to Form, the “ eductive potency ” enabling 
Matter to “educe” Form from itself, and the “receptive 
potency ” enabling it to take on the Form thus educed. Form, 
he says, can no more be educed from Matter, which, the 
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Scholastics hold, is distinct from Form and does not actually 
possess it, than can gold pieces be drawn from a purse where 
they arenot. Oris the Form to borrow its energy from the 
qualities of Matter which are also educed, or from the Efficient 
Cause, which again owes its energies to the Form? “The 
difficulty will always return: How can Matter supply to the 
Form the energy which Matter itself does not possess ?”* 

On several counts Gassendi’s objections appear unanswer- 
able. In the conflict of atoms versus Forms, had then the 
Forms been completely routed, never to reappear on the field ? 

We must first ask, What really was the doctrine of 
Substantial Forms? We can only touch on it in the briefest 
way. It must be looked at, not as perverted and debased by 


© the Scholastics, but in its essential meaning as an attempt of 


great minds to understand the world we live in, so full of 
thronging life, with its endless variety both of organisms and 
of inorganic bodies. For one thing, the doctrine of Forms 
took the place of our modern classifications according to 
genera and species ; but it implied a great deal more than this. 
If we ask why the infant oak with its two or three leaves does 
not grow up into an ash, or a rose-tree shoot into a vine, or a 
young sparrow into a blackbird, these are questions before 
which science hangs her head and is dumb. We are confident 
that no such confusion can occur, but she cannot tell us why 
we are thus confident. To talk of the different arrangement 
of atoms or cells in the different seeds or embryos is but to 
play with the question. We have to leave science and come 


| humbly to metaphysics, if we wish to obtain an answer. The 


great thinkers of the Middle Ages held that the Substantial 
Form of man or animal or plant is that which gives to it its 
essential reality, which makes it what it is—a man, a horse, a 
rose-bush. Moreover, the Substantial Form, by attracting to 
itself and retaining round it certain accidents, explains indi- 
viduality, and causes a man or horse or rose-bush to be this 
man, this horse, this rose-bush, and no other. Thus the Sub- 
1 Animadv., vol. i. p. 235. 
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stantial Form is something more essential than the matte 
forming each organism, which last is all that science can take 
count of. Thus, when the Substantial Form of a man, the 
immortal spirit, has stolen away, nothing has gone which can 
be weighed or measured, but the essential nature of the human 
being, all that we mean when we say, “ Our friend who js 
dead,” all this has departed ; only the husk is left behind. 

A very acute and able thinker’ has recently revived the 
metaphysics of Aquinas, and has even attempted to bring it 
into agreement with modern science. It would have been 
deeply interesting to follow him in his admirable exposition 
of this doctrine, and also when he applies it to modem 
chemistry and biology. Centuries later the doctrine of Forms 
was further developed by Bruno and Leibnitz. 

Tennyson speaks in the very spirit of Bruno when le 
writes that, if we could understand what the flower growing 
in the cranny is, “root and all and all in all,” meaning by this 
not only to know the outward aspect and fashion of its stem, 
leaves, flowers, which distinguish it from every other plant, 
nor yet to be able unerringly to identify its genus and species, 
but if we could know what is the inward essence which makes 
its actual being and qualities, causing it to choose the colour and 
fashion of its own lovely garb which no other flower has, to shed 
into the air around it its own delicious fragrance, to prefer the 
crevice between the stones over the richer soil of the garden— 
that something which neither eye nor microscope can discern, 
which is permanent while successive flowers and leaves wither 
and the material substance which it draws from earth and ait 
continually changes,—f, in short, it were possible for us to know 
the true “form of the flower,” the unseen power deriving from 
some principle beyond Nature which constitutes its real life,— 
then we should know what God is and what we ourselves are. 

It is the poet—a Bruno, a Tennyson—who comes nearest to 
grasping, not by slow reasoning but by swift intuition, the 


1 The Metaphysics of the School, by Thomas Harper, S.J., vol. ii., 188! 
(Macmillan). 
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individuality of things which images to us their Forms, the 
essential attributes which characterise each thing apart from 
all others. Thus Shelley seizes the distinctive character of the 
skylark ; Chaucer or Burns, the daisy ; Shakespeare, many a 
type of humanity. This faculty we even venture to call the 
“creative,” in that by copying and combining the poet can, in 
a sense, create new types of human character which have a 
generic truth as depicting not individuals but classes of men. 
Diderot has said that, if we suppose a quantity of printed 
type to be shuffled together from infinity, it is “not only not 
impossible, but in fact very probable,” that an Iliad or a 
Henriade might be formed; and Lange, in his History of 
Materialism, agrees with Diderot’s remark. Some would 
F question the possibility of this on the ground that the working 
of chance has its own necessities, while purposeful work has 
‘also its own laws; and, even granting infinite time, blind 
chance would never be able to produce the same results on 
any extended scale as mind can. But let us assume that the 
) text of the poem might, after an infinite shuffling of letters, 
ithus be formed. In that case the words could only be 
combinations of letters, not symbols of things or of thoughts : 
no sentence could express either a thought or an emotion. 
| The chance-born I/iad could record for us no story of Troy, 
no anger of Achilles or parting of Hector and Andromache, 
but only how infinite was the jumble which flung the letters 
together for a moment, to scatter them the next moment. 
| Again, imagine, or rather “ fancy ”—for imagination has its 
own laws which cannot be done violence to—that by some 
much more than miraculous chance a world such as our own 
could have come into being from the mere clashing of atoms 
during infinite time. We cannot conceive of such a world 
lasting for more than a fleeting moment, for the creatures and 
things on it would be empty of their true essences, of the 
underlying reality and inner self of each by which alone it 
could persist in being. It could only be a phantasmagoria, 
| bearing as much resemblance to the real world as dolls stuffed 
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with sawdust and moved by clockwork would bear to living 
men and women. Only in a bad dream could we mistake 
such a phantom for the actual world. 

After all, is it surprising that the theologians in Gassendi\ 
day should have charged him with holding doctrines irrecon. 
cilable with the belief in God and the immortality of the soul! 
They saw him merely postulate a God and Creator of the 
atoms at the beginning ; explain life, death, and all the change 
of things by the addition or loss of atoms; do away with the 
Substantial Forms, and substitute for them practically nothing 
but atomic movements. What wonder that they saw littl 
difference between his standpoint and that of the confessed 


enemy of religion, Lucretius: 
“ Natura videtur 
Ipsa sua per se sponte omnia dis agere expers.”’ 


‘Nature is seen to do all things herself and entirely of her 
own accord, without help from the gods.” In those days 
when science was struggling for life and the Scholastics wer 
perverting the great doctrine of Forms to their own vicious 
uses as a mere implement for crushing all direct study o 
nature, Gassendi may be excused for saying that little woull 
be lost by giving up the belief in Substantial Forms, and he may 
sneer at the barbarous term (haecceitas) invented by Duns 
Scotus to denote the “individuality” of a creature or thing; 
but these distinctions represent something which mankind 
feels to be even more essential than the matter of which the 
things themselves are composed. Does not the very jealousy 
with which those old theologians and philosophers resented 
any slightest attack on the doctrine of Forms testify to the 
instinctive belief of humanity that Spirit is more real than 
Matter? ‘The doctrine of Forms had in it something vital ; its 
roots go deep down to the centre of things, and no mechanical 
explanation of the world, no mere theory of atoms could avail 
to sweep it away. It is a rock against which all the navies of 


materialism will ever be shattered. 
JOHN MASSON. 
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DO WE NEED A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
CHRISTIANITY? 


HENRY STURT, M.A., 


Editor of Personal Idealism. 


bly we apply to religion those evolutionary principles which 


in other spheres stand unquestioned, it would seem to follow 
that no religious institutions can claim to be eternal, and that 
here as elsewhere one good custom will corrupt the world if 
it continue too long. Why Christianity has not long ago 
been discarded by civilised Europe can only be under- 
stood by considering how such changes actually come in 
national life. History shows that they result from a great 
emotional upheaval or revolt. Certain vitally important 
instincts are starved and repressed by the existing religion ; 
discontent gathers for generations, harshly repressed by those 
whose interests are bound up with the existing order ; at last 
the load is flung off, and new institutions replace the old. In 
these revolts sometimes the humanitarian sentiments pre- 
ponderate, as in the victory of Christianity over paganism ; 
sometimes the protest of the religious consciousness against 
mechanical formalism, as in Methodism. Now, while the 
shortcomings of Christianity are real and serious, they are 
not of a character to cause an upheaval of this kind. Vast 
numbers of thinking people who have been bred Christians 
feel an ill-defined discomfort and aversion, which commonly 


ends in discontinuance of all religious observance; but they 
105 
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are not moved to set up a church for themselves. I believe, 
however, that the time is ripe for a non-Christian theistic 
church to be established. Such a church would not be merely 
rationalistic or “ intellectualist.” Its existence would not k 
based merely on the insufficiency of Christian evidences 
There would be practical needs and emotional forces behind 
it, though not forces of that violently explosive characte 
which have caused the reformations of the past. 

Though the dissatisfaction with Christianity is not often 
very clearly formulated, I do not think that the mor 
obvious causes of it are difficult to discover. One of the 
difficulties is certainly the vagueness of Christianity itself 
What is Christianity? The various Christian churche 
differ considerably in formal doctrine, and still more widel§ 
in the spirit that animates them. I must venture on some 
sort of answer, however inadequate, before closing with ny 
main theme. It seems to me, then, that in Christianity, 1 
understood in our own country, we may distinguish three main 
elements, which may be called the sacramental, the piacular 
and the ethical. Under the first view the main stress is laid 
upon the sacraments, which are ceremonial acts whereby 
divine graces and favours are bestowed upon the devout; 
under the second view the important thing is what an Evan- 
gelical would call the “scheme of salvation,” the atonement 
made by Christ for the sins of the world ; under the third view 
religion is pre-eminently a mode of teaching and furtherig 
good morality. Now, though the notions of sacrament ani 
expiation have still enormous influence in the world, I d 
not think that we should gain much by discussing their claims 
to a place in modern religion. To speak frankly, they at 
ethically obsolete: the moral consciousness of our time his 
repudiated the ideas that man can get divine grace by the 
performance of sacramental acts and that sin can be done away 
by vicarious suffering. In any case, those who hold such 
views are not likely to be influenced by this article. There 
remains, then, the ethical view of religion. 
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In the ethical religion of the ordinary Broad Churchman 

e may distinguish two elements, one humanitarianism, the 
other what we may call for brevity the sacredness of sorrow. 
ith the former we may deal somewhat briefly. Humani- 
arianism must be an element of any adequate religion, and the 
umanitarian element in Christianity has been growing in 
mportance continuously. But it is obvious that a humani- 
arianism not fortified with those manlier virtues about which 
hristianity says so little is quite inadequate as a rule of 
lif. We see this plainly from consideration of Buddhism, 
hich is even more humanitarian than Christianity. In the 
opinion of competent judges, the tone of Buddhism, as we 
nd it in Burma, is too soft and feminine for a nation 
hat would hold its own in war and peace among other 
nations. The element of ethical Christianity that I have 


called the sacredness of sorrow deserves a slightly longer 


otice. What it comes to is the assertion that the best 
human life, the life that religion should hold up to us for 
aun example, is that of one who, though devoted to good 
works, is rewarded in this mundane existence with sorrow and 
defeat. Viewed from this point, Christianity is essentially 
the commemoration of such a life, full of sacred sorrow. On 
all this once more my criticism must be, that an element which 
is subordinate has been put into the foremost place. Every 
religious scheme should take account of-sorrow, without letting 
its view of life be coloured by sorrow. In war we recognise 
that defeat is not without a salutary chastening influence, 
and yet we do not hold up the defeated warrior as the type of 
the military hero. Why should it be otherwise in the Church 
militant? Indeed, a little thought will show that there are 
still deeper faults in a religion of sorrow. It implies that the 
constitution of the world is such that the best life can never 
be a happy or successful one. Is this consistent with theism ? 
Is it not an imputation upon the rationality of the universe ? 
Moreover, is it possible with this belief to be at peace with 
human society? Toute idée est mortelle a ses premiers auteurs 
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was truly said, no doubt, of the thinkers and reformers ¢ 
earlier days; but is this to be true for ever? And can » 
throw ourselves heartily into the work of a society which j 
certain to torture and kill us if we serve it too faithfully ? 

Finally, in considering what meaning we are to give t 
Christianity, we must not leave out the possibility of returniy 
to the religion as taught by its founder. Will the Christianity 
of Christ prove more satisfactory than the Christianity of th 
churches? ‘The question will sound reasonable only to thoy 
who have never studied the life and times of Christ in the ligii 
of modern historical knowledge. 'To such a student it is full 
apparent that the immense changes that have been made i 
the religion since its foundation have been in the direction df 
rendering it more workable. In origin it was a movemet 
of dissent within Judaism, a protest against the formalism ani 
externality of contemporary Jewish religion and a plea for: 
more humane conception of God and of human relationship 
But there is no proof that Christ had any c::tlook beyonl 
Judaism. But for St Paul’s reformulation of Christia 
doctrine and his mission to the Gentiles the movemett 
would probably have died out soon, or existed only as a 
obscure Jewish sect. In any case the national, social, aul 
personal circumstances of Jesus are so alien to ours that we 
can get no religious philosophy or workable scheme of practicd 
morality from the records of his life. 

Much of all this would be admitted by many Broal 
Churchmen, and yet they would urge that we may condut 
our lives in the general spirit in which Christ conducted his 
But this raises the question how much is needed for practicd 
guidance. Christ, Socrates, and Buddha were teachers cot 
vinced of the greatness of their mission, and carrying it throug! 
with singleness of purpose. Any man who finds it enough 1 
be exhorted to live like them needs to look no further. My 
own conviction is that for most men the precept is altogethe 
too vague. To my mind, such works as Harnack’s What ' 
Christianity ? and Sabatier’s Religions of Authority and th 
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Religion of the Spirit are interesting failures. ‘They eliminate 
unessential all the mere local element of Christ’s teaching, 
ynd all that has gathered upon it since his time. In the 
esult practically nothing is left: we must be good and 
ppiritual as Christ was, and not degenerate into formalism. 

Let us turn now from the ungrateful business of criticising 

Mhe religion that holds the field to considering how it may be 
eplaced. I can only summarise in the briefest way the two 
ain points of a theism which would, I believe, satisfy the 
eeds of our time. 

The first point is one the importance of which may not be 
mmediately apparent, though I believe that it is fundamental 
toa sound view of religion: it is that, instead of regarding God 

sand the world as essentially static and completed, we should 

regard them both as in process of evolution. In regard to the 
world this is generally conceded; but it is not noticed that 
evolution in the world logically implies evolution in God. If 
he movement of the world comes from God, then it must 
have importance for God—God must be the better for it; if 

God were none the better, then the creation and continued 

existence of the world would have no meaning from God’s 
point of view. I freely admit that to regard God as in move- 

ment or in evolution is not altogether without difficulties on a 

first consideration ; but I think that they disappear when we 
consider them attentively. The chief one is, that God must 
be regarded as always perfect ; whereas, if He changes, He must 
be at one time regarded as imperfect when compared with 
His state at a future time. But this objection I should treat 
as merely dependent on the ambiguous use of the term “ per- 
fect.” There is no such thing in human experience as infinite 
or indefinite perfection; we only know perfection in relation 
to some definite purpose, as a perfect railway-engine. Now, 
from our human point of view (and we have no other) God is 
perfect when He is perfectly able to perform the divine func- 
tions, so far as we understand them. And there is nothing in 
such perfection to exclude movement or evolution. A million 
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years hence the world will be different from what it is noy, 
and, by consequence, God also will be different. But, regarde 
functionally, He will be perfect then, as now. 

Whatever may be the difficulties incident to what I har 
been advocating, the difficulties incident to the contrary viey 
are immensely greater. If God does not truly change, tha 
the world does not truly change. All our hopes and fear, 
all our strivings, are ultimately futile. We live and work i 
an element of illusion. In truth, I think that a dynami 
religion is essentially connected with that thirst for nev 
experience, that romantic instinct which is one of the deepes 
and best things in human nature. Let God and the worl 
be truly changing, truly improving, and a splendid vista ope 
before us: we become like young men looking into the trad fy 
of a sunset. The things that are seem merely promises of the 
wonderful things that will be. 

Co-ordinate with the new conception of God we need: 
new conception of man. Ifthe world is a process leading to 
a noble issue, then man must play a worthy part in it. | 
would be inconsistent with our notions of the divine wisdom 
to suppose that man’s nature is such as to compel him to k 
an impediment to progress or a source of difficulty anl 
suffering to his Creator. In one of his sociological essay 
Professor Bosanquet refers to the perverse conception of the 
“poor” held by some charitable persons—that they are i 
class whose function is to be anti-functional: they exist i 
order that they may be a drag upon the more prosperous ani 
call out their qualities of self-denial. Such is the conception 
of man that we must eschew: we must not think of him 4 
the pauper of the universe, as a miserable castaway, whos 
only function is to be redeemed and to receive grace. We 
must think of the progress of the universe as connected with 
the improvement of mankind, and of the improvement 
mankind as dependent primarily upon increase of personal 
dignity, vigour, and intelligence. When this conception 0 
man is adopted, a new religious significance is given to out 
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pursuits and interests, and the self-assertive virtues are justified 
o less than the humanitarian. 

It is hardly necessary to make the admission that we 
annot explain how human improvement can contribute to 
the divine welfare: there is an impenetrable veil over all the 
detail of the relationship of man to God, a veil which no 
eligion makes any serious attempt to draw aside. But we 
have sufficient reason for believing in the wisdom and goodness 
of God, and this justifies us in feeling sure that man has an 
adequate function in relation to God and the universe. It is 
our ignorance of the precise mode in which the function 
operates that makes the opening for faith. 

I think it is not claiming too much to say that a theism 


‘fof this sort would make a great difference to practice. It is 


rsonal 
ion of 
‘O our 


fa common complaint against men of the world that, if they 
are religious at all, they are so on Sundays only, and for the 


rest of the week keep religion stowed away in a separate 
compartment of their minds. The fault of this seems to lie 
more with the religion than with the men of the world. An 
impracticable and obsolete religion must be kept stowed apart, 
if it is to be kept at all. With the religion that I have been 
advocating there would be no divorce of precept from practice ; 
there would be none of the friction and loss of power due to 
the fact that two powerful forces pull in different directions. 
These hopes for the new theism do not imply that religion 
will become, as some have fondly hoped, the chief motive force 
of life. In secular conduct the chief motives are, and always 
ought to be, secular: religion should never be expected to do 
more than reinforce the non-religious motives to goodness. But 
even with these allowances, the moralising influence of religion 
is important now, and might be made more important in the 
future. And its influence will be greatest on a class of men 
which has a great though not definitely recognised function in 
society: I mean, those who form schemes for social improve- 
ment. For such persons there is not even a recognised name ; 
partly because we derive our moral philosophy from the 
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Greeks, whose ideal was, not progress, but permanence: no 
do they get recognition from practical religion. Fortunately 
for the future of our race, the schemers (so we may call then) 
are fairly plentiful in Western Europe, ranging from men with 
vast plans of national reconstruction down to the ming 
official who presses upon reluctant superiors improvement 
in such a matter as letter-sorting. ‘To such men, amid thei 
discouragements and vexations, when the question, “ What i 
the use of trying?” rises in the mind, a hopeful and dynami 
religion may be no small incitement and consolation. 

The common fault of theistic religion is that it is far tw 
critical, far too much taken up with finding faults in th 
dominant system. We hear far too much in it about the 
barbarity of Joshua and the improbability of Jonah, about 
the moral difficulties of the Atonement and the historical 
difficulties of the Fourth Gospel. The comparative failure ¢ 
such churches is no reason for distrusting the future of: 
theistic church which will develop its own interpretation 
religious and moral experience, and will not attempt to live 


as a parasite of Christianity. 
HENRY STURT. 


Oxrorb. 
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PSYCHICAL RESEARCH AS BEARING ON 
VERACITY IN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 


J. ARTHUR HILL. 


One of the most striking features of the modern mind is 
its insistent demand for good evidence before according 
belief. This is the natural result of the great development 
of science. We have found—or we think we have found— 
that what we call scientific method is the only way of 
acquiring reliable knowledge; and this method is essentially 
the accumulation and balancing of evidence. We have learnt 
that the intellectual virtues are necessary to salvation; that 
“curiosity, candour, and care”—the intellectual virtues as 
specified by Myers—come within the sphere of moral duty. 
From this it follows that it is morally wrong to accept state- 
ments as true without examining their credentials, or to accept 
them as true when those credentials turn out to be seriously 
questionable. We seek further truth, and are not contented 
with present knowledge; we seek harder than men ever sought 
before, and we test harder that which we find. The standard 
of Truth is thus continually being raised to a higher plane. 

One result of this development of the intellectual virtues 
is that belief in historical religions is diminishing. By a 
historical religion I mean a religion the essence of which is 
belief that a certain phenomenon or series of phenomena did 
really happen at some date more or less historically remote ; 
as, for instance, the finding by Joseph Smith of the Book of 


Mormon, engraved upon metal plates by miraculous means. 
Vou. V.—No. 1. 118 8 
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With the development of science has arisen a gradual belid 
in the continuity of nature; catastrophic theories in geology, 
and theories of special creation of species in biology, hay 
given place to the conception of a gradual advance from vey 
simple beginnings—of a slow and steady evolution instead 
a series of sudden jumps. ‘This conception, supported as it) 
by evidence in all branches of science, has of itself made w 
suspicious of phenomena which do not seem to have arise 
naturally out of pre-existing conditions; it has made 4 
incredulous of that which cannot be harmonised with existin 
knowledge. And when we find, by applying our intellectud 
virtues of curiosity, candour, and care to records of such 
phenomena, that their incredibility is made manifest by 
the insufficiency of the evidence in their support, we ar 
strengthened in our conviction that the uniqueness of 1 
phenomenon is its own refutation. Now, among important 
unique phenomena of which we have records, probably most 
of us agree that the most important are the alleged facts 
in connection with the life of Jesus Christ. A system d 
philosophy, worship, and morals has been built upon this 
foundation; and the fabric of modern civilisation is almost 
inextricably blended with Christian elements. But in conse 
quence of the modern conception of continuity in nature, 
and of the application of the intellectual virtues of curiosity, 
candour, and care to such problems, there has arisen 4 
wide-spread doubt as to whether the phenomena on which 
Christianity is based ever did really happen as they are stated 
to have happened. ‘The people among whom they wer 
alleged to occur were of a poetic, visionary, sometimes neurotic 
type; the eye-witnesses of the miracles were—so far as we 
are told—mostly ignorant fishermen and others of um 
trained mind; no written records of the miracles of Jesus 
are known to have existed until many years after his death; 
and not one of the manuscripts now in existence dates back 
further than 300 a.p. In view of these facts, can it be main 
tained that the records as we have them are absolutely 
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wccurate? Can it even be maintained that the amount of 
naccuracy may be estimated? The action of a scholarly 
section of the Church in turning away from the historical 
evidence and dwelling more on mystical considerations, such 
s “realisation of oneness with Christ,” is a significant answer. 

But the modern temper of mind will not tolerate mysticism 
in questions of matters of objective fact. Either a thing hap- 
pened, or it did not ; and if we cannot find out which is true, 
vidence being insufficient to decide the question either pro 
or con, it is our duty to treat it as an open question. A 
olicy of ignoring the literal truth of the tradition, and of 
attuning the mind to an ‘intense devotion to the Person of 
Christ”—in the words of a High Church clergyman of my 
acquaintance—may lead to a sort of surface piety, and even to 
increase of the deeper spiritual life for the time being; but in 
my view it is immoral, in spite of its surface or immediate 
tendency, because it sins against the intellectual virtues of 
curiosity, candour, and care. Its concern is not with universal 
objective truth which the whole brotherhood of sane men may 
come to share, but with subjective states which admittedly can- 
not be communicated. ‘The modern mind requires a religious 
point of view which does not do violence to modern methods 
of discovering Truth. ‘ The scientific man,” says Kmerson, 
“requires a faith which is Science ”- 
based upon science, and harmonious therewith ; and mysticism, 


or which is at least 


though permissible when it does not violate the principles of 
objective curiosity, candour, and care, must nevertheless be 
condemned when it results in any obscuration of those 
primary intellectual virtues. Mystical considerations, then, 
are but a temporary prop to Christianity, and may become 
animmoral prop. ‘The question as to whether or not certain 
important events did really happen in Palestine nineteen 


hundred years ago as alleged is a question for the scientific 
historian to decide ; and he is more and more deciding, as he 
becomes more and more acquainted with the fallibility of 
human testimony—however honest its bearers,—that Chris- 
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tianity, as a religion relying on the accuracy of records of thes 
remote events, has become an impossible religion for the 
scientific man of the twentieth century. The wonderfil 
events may have occurred—let us not be negatively dogmatic 
—but the conditions under which the records were made an( 
handed down to us do not satisfy the requirements of modem 
standards of evidence. The decision is painful, for it mean 
the dissolution of cherished faith, hallowed by many mem. 
ories ; but honesty demands it, and the sacrifice is made. 

The question now arises as to whether, if Christianity as a 
historical religion is no longer acceptable, any other religion 
can be found to take its place. All the great religions ar 
based upon alleged phenomena happening in remote times- 
in the lives of Christ, Mahomet, and Buddha—and if the 
evidence fails to come up to the required standard in 
one, it may well do the same in another. And I believe it 
fails in all. Of all the great religions, Christianity has by 
far the best evidence for its alleged facts; and if that evidence 
is insufficient to enable us to believe in those facts, a fortion 
must the alleged facts of other religions be discredited. But 
though I think that the alleged facts of all the great religions 
are insufficiently evidenced, and therefore not to be believed 
by a careful mind, I am nevertheless of opinion that religion is 
a most important thing—the most important thing—and that 
it will by no means be extinguished either by Haeckel or by his 
energetic disciples of the Rationalist Press Association. I be- 
lieve that the basis of a new religion—not a religion, which is 
impossible, but the basis of one—has been discovered during 
the last twenty-five years by a group of inquirers working 
strictly scientific methods, and that consequently religion may 
again become possible to a critical and scientific mind. 

The essential need of a satisfactory philosophy of life i 
some understanding of what we call death. Until we know 
what death is, we cannot know the meaning of life 
Until we know whether it is a terminus, or only a_portdl 
“leading from light to light, through a brief darkness,” wé 
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cannot have anything more than tentative and hypothetical 
schemes of philosophy and conduct. Until we know our 
destination—whether near or far—we cannot tell what goods 
to pack, or what course to steer. It is in relation to this pro- 
blem that the latest step of science has achieved a measure of 
success ; has laid—as I believe—the scientific foundations of a 
new religion. The result of the work of the Society for 


§ Psychical Research during the twenty-five years of its exist- 


ence is, that a vast amount of good evidence has been accumu- 
lated, tending to show that human consciousness—though 
not necessarily eternal or everlasting—does really survive 
bodily death, and that a disembodied consciousness may under 
certain conditions communicate with those left in the flesh. I 


| say that the evidence tends to show this; I do not think that 


a cautious inquirer will say that it amounts to proof; but it is 
enough if the evidence seems to render the survival hypothesis 
probable. In my opinion, the Spiritualists err as far in one 


| direction as the Materialists do in the other; truth, as usual, 


may be found somewhere between the two extremes. 

If, then, survival of death is indicated by genuine evidence, 
if communication from departed souls is possible, we may at 
least reasonably hope to receive from friends who have reached 
that next stage some help towards the solution of life’s 
problems—to see on that farther shore some friendly beacon- 
light shedding new rays on our path. across life’s uncharted 
sean There would be nothing new, in principle, about a 
religion thus founded. It would base itself on facts, on 
observed phenomena. It would stand on a foundation of 
science. And this is exactly what the great historical reli- 
gions have done in their time. The science may have been 
crude, the observers and describers of the phenomena may 
have erred in many ways through lack of training—as many 
Spiritualists do now,—but they did found their religion on what 
they saw and heard, or at least on what they thought they 
saw and heard. Christ’s miracles and resurrection were 
objective phenomena, and Christianity was based upon them. 
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Christ “brought life and immortality to light” in the same 
sense that Professor and Mme. Curie have brought to light th 
hitherto concealed properties of radium. But belief in Chris. 
tianity has gradually crumbled away because there has bea 
no continuance of well-attested cognate facts. The Catholic 
miracles and ecstasies make belief easier for one section of 
Christianity ; but Protestantism—which cuts off miracles 4 
the end of Apostolic times—has committed suicide; by 
making unique events of its basic phenomena it has mat 
continued belief in them impossible. 

The immediately obvious conclusion, therefore, is that the 
accumulation of evidence must not be allowed to stop. Ii 
the Society for Psychical Research were to dissolve at the 
present time, its records—in default of some similar body to 
keep up continuity—would in a short time be as whole 
heartedly discredited as the tradition about Mahomet’s coffin 
It is only by “pegging away” that the new facts will get 
themselves established ; there will long be various interprets 
tions of those facts, and many will refuse to see in them 
sufficient grounds for the far-reaching hypothesis of survival: 
but if we know that the facts are true, our business is to get 
them accepted, and to leave people to form their own theories 
One of the possible theories, as we have said, is survival of 
human personality past bodily death. On this theory a new 
religion may arise, such as F. W. H. Myers has foreshadowed 
in the Epilogue to his great work.! The teacher of this 
religion—the motive personality who shall sway the hearts of 
men and shall fuse knowledge and emotion into one glowing 
whole—is not yet arisen. We must look forward to his 
advent with hope; trying, meanwhile, “to labour and to wait.’ 


J. ARTHUR HILL. 


Braprorpb. 


| Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death, vol. ii. p. 284. 
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A DIALOGUE ON ETERNAL 
PUNISHMENT. 


Tue Rev. JOHN GERARD, S.J. 


Oliver. Whatever you may say, however plausibly you may 
represent other articles of your belief, I am quite sure that 
there is one—the doctrine of eternal punishment—which as 
a reasonable being I can never accept, and which is sufficient 
to condemn any creed that teaches it. The idea of such 
punishment being in store for any creatures, no matter what 


the nature of their transgressions, revolts my whole moral 
nature, and with John Stuart Mill I would rather go to Hell 
than pay any homage to a deity who could call into existence 
those whose lot he foreknew to be unending misery. 

Roland. This, I take it, you use as an argument ex 
absurdo. You are not, I think, going to deny that our ideas 
of morality can be rationally traced only to the First Cause 
from which everything must come, and that they are but 
reflections in our souls of the attributes which that Cause has 
eternally possessed. It is, therefore, impossible to suppose the 
Creator to be out of harmony with the law which He has 
written in our hearts, and to have furnished us with the means 
of judging His conduct, and of feeling sure that we are right 
in condemning it. What you really mean is that this law of 
right and wrong, of which we are more absolutely certain than 
of anything else, makes it impossible to suppose that the 


Creator could do such a thing as call into being those whose 
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fate was destined to be so terrible, and that, accordingly, ther 
can be no such fate for any. 

Oliver. Well, yes, it comes to that. 

Roland. And, at the same time, you hold that this law of 
right and wrong is a law in the strictest sense of the word, 
not in that to which we are accustomed in science. You d 
not mean that we learn it, as we learn the so-called “laws of 
nature,” by observing what actually happens—that is to say, 
what men actually do. Were the whole of our race uniformly 
to transgress the laws of morality, would our confidence in the 
truth of these laws be in the least impaired ? 

Oliver. Certainly not. 

Roland. And we are thus in possession of a standard 
which enables us to pass judgment on all conduct, even that 
of the Creator Himself should He—per impossibile—violate 
these laws ? 

Oliver. Yes, I hold that. 

Roland. But, if this be so, if the perception of this law 
could conceivably justify you in condemning the Creator for 
its infraction, must it not condemn others as well, who, while 
recognising its paramount authority, elect to set it at naught, 
and to run their course regardless of its enactments ? 

Oliver. Yes, of course, it must condemn such transgressors. 

Roland. And can there be a law without a sanction? | 
not our recognition of the moral law bound up with a 
assurance that it will be worse for us if we break it? ‘ There's 
another man within me,” says Sir Thomas Browne, “ that’ 
angry with me, rebukes, commands, and dastards me”; and 
however you may try to explain away this element of fear, it 
will remain true in spite of all philosophising that conscience 
does make cowards of us all, for with the consciousness 0! 
having done wrong there is ever joined the assurance that 
there will be a reckoning. 

Oliver. But what are you going to argue from a vague 
feeling like that, which, for all there is to show for it, may be 
pure fancy ? 
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Roland. You want something that your reason finds 
satisfactory? Does it satisfy your mind to suppose that 
they who spend their life in violating the precepts of the moral 
laws which are recognised as such, and who nevertheless 
flourish like a green bay tree throughout their course—living 
on the fat of the land and gratifying every desire of their 
hearts, “ clothed in purple and fine linen and feasting sumptu- 
ously every day ”—does it satisfy your mind to think that at 
the end of it all they are in just as good a case as those who 
have done what they felt they ought to do, because they 
ought? The man who grinds the faces of the poor,—who 
sweats his underlings, to fill his own pockets,—who makes his 
pile by fraud and dishonesty,—the libertine who wrecks and 
ruins lives to gratify his lusts,—the company-promoter who 
plays ducks and drakes with the little all of widows and 
orphans, that he may clamber into the hallowed precincts of 
the Smart Set,—is there to be no reckoning for such as these ? 
Does it square with your notion of the fitness of things that 
the worst they have to fear is to know that, thanks to their 
conduct, there will be others like them when they are dead and 
gone,—for all your philosophy, I fancy you find it hard not to 
say—when they are dead and damned ? 

Oliver. From which you argue ? 

Roland. From which I argue, in the first place, that along 
with the moral law there is graven in our hearts the con- 
sciousness that, if we do what we know to be wrong, we do so 
at our peril. Surely nothing is more significant than the 
readiness with which this doctrine of punishment for offences 
against conscience comes home to all sorts and conditions of 
men. Look at Felix, the Roman governor: when St Paul 
discoursed to him of justice, and temperance, and the judg- 
ment to come, “he was terrified,” and this certainly was not 
the result of early training, or of anything he was unaccus- 
tomed to hear. 

I argue, moreover, that the plain facts of life—and not on 
the side of evil only, but of good as well—inevitably force 
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upon us the belief that things will, somehow, be set right in the 
end, as obviously they usually are not, except in old-fashionej 
fiction, here on earth; for, as Lytton somewhere remark, 
“Without another world who can solve the disparities of 
this?” And similarly Socrates, in the Phedo, expresses his 
assured hope “that there is something in store after death, 
and that it will be much better for the good than fy 
the bad.” 

Oliver. But here again you are shooting wide of the mark, 
at least of mine. I never said there should be no punishment 
for sin: what I can’t accept is eternal punishment—and we 
are still far enough away from that. 

Roland. “Sin”—I thank you for the word. It is to this 
that I wanted to come, and you have saved the necessity of 
making approaches. Does not this term “sin” stamp offences 
against the moral law as essentially different from any others! 
Could it be applied to transgression of mere human ordin- 
ances? Of course, we often hold it sinful to transgress 1 
human ordinance, but this is because such positive enactment 
coincides with the unwritten law of conscience. But, suppos 
ing there to be no such coincidence, would anybody think of 
describing as “ sin” the infraction of a law, however peremptory, 
and by whatever sanction it might be enforced? In the time 
of the Terror in France, for instance, children were bound, 
under pain of death, to denounce their parents if they believed 
them to be lukewarm republicans. Would anyone describe 
their failure in this respect as a “sin”? 

Oliver. Certainly not, I—— 

Roland. Or, to take a less extreme example, should we call 
Mr Ruskin a sinner because a judge and jury found that he 
had broken the law and libelled Mr Whistler ? 

Oliver. I think not. 

Roland. Yet the law of libel is a just and necessary lav, 
and Ruskin had doubtless transgressed against it. 

Oliver. From no bad motive. 

Roland. Just so. From no motive which conflicted with 
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eternal principles. Had he acted from personal spite or malice 
it would have been different ? 

Oliver. Of course. 

Roland. So that “ sin” differs in its essence from any other 
kind of offence on this account, that it violates what the 
sinner himself recognises as the final and absolute rule from 
obedience to which nothing can exempt him. 

Oliver. But what numbers every day commit acts which 
are obviously gross violations of morality, yet have no suspicion 
that they are so! Surely you will not deny that such instances 
are legion ? 

Roland. No, assuredly I will not deny it; but what then ? 
It only follows that these are not the sinners of whom we are 
speaking. Since the essence of sin is disobedience to a known 
law, there can be none without knowledge of one’s obligation. 
The question of punishment touches such alone as offend 
against the light, and in proportion as they have it. But of 
this there will be more to say afterwards, and it will be better 
tokeep to the main point, with which we have by no means 
done. Have we not to admit that the nature of sin is alto- 
gether different from that of any other transgression, and 
incomparably more serious ? 

Oliver. I am not prepared to deny it. 

Roland. But the objection you brought just now seems to 
be that if punishment were eternal it would necessarily be out 
of proportion with the offence. If, however, the offence be 
radically and intrinsically different from all others, how can 
you be so positive as to what it entails or does not entail, in 
the way of retribution ? 

Oliver. But “eternal ” ? 

Roland. How if reason points to the conclusion that the 
consequences will be everlasting ? 

Oliver. But reason will never do anything of the kind. 

Roland. Remember, | don’t pretend that we can prove the 
Christian doctrine by reason alone, but that is not the point. 
We are inquiring whether you can disprove it by reason. 
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Unless you can do so, what becomes of the protestation wit) 
which you started, that the irrationality of the doctrine \ 
sufficient to damn any creed which admits it? And th 
question now to be asked is this: When we look, as far x 
reason enables us, into the nature of deliberate transgression 
of the moral law, on the one hand, and of the penalty they ma 
be supposed to incur, on the other, do we find it absurd t 
suppose that this will be everlasting? Or, on the contrary, d 
we find such a conclusion in some sort inevitable ? 

Oliver. Anyhow, you are taking the wolf by the ears, and 
coming to closer grips with the difficulty than I thought ya 
would dare. But that is a very different thing from gettin 
rid of it. 

Roland. No doubt. But have we not agreed that th: 
moral law is what it is, as being the reflection in our nature of 
those qualities which existed from eternity in the Cause of al 
things—that is to say, in God? And does not reason bear out 
the statement that by deliberately and knowingly violating 
that law we revolt, and set ourselves in antagonism to its 
Author ? 

Oliver. Well—and then ? 

Roland. Why, then, is it so very preposterous to suppose 
that, as close and intimate union with the Source of all good, 
and therefore of all beatitude, is the supreme felicity of which 
our nature is capable, to be earned by free and intelligent 
assimilation to its pattern as shown to us—so, on the other 
hand, wilful rejection of that model for another directly 
contrary not only forfeits all right to such fruition, but even 
renders it impossible for us? A man who should, in a fit of 
passion, put out his eyes, would be thenceforth incapable of 
ever seeing again; a sot who drinks himself into a condition 
of maudlin imbecility forfeits for ever the use of faculties 
which distinguish him from the brutes; a libertine who, by 
his excesses, contracts a loathsome disease or foul disfigure- 
ment, thereby shuts himself out of decent society as long 4 
he lives. According to our social moral code, a woman who 
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loses her honour, a man who is caught cheating at cards, or 
who for violating the laws of the turf has been warned off the 
course at Newmarket, becomes a social leper whom every 
self-respecting person must shun, and against whom the doors 
of every decent house are for ever closed. In like manner, 
he who knowingly and finally chooses sin for his portion 
instead of God, excludes his soul so long as it shall live from 
God’s presence, which is its only happiness. 

Oliver. Well, at any rate, this is at least something quite 
different from “ Hell.” 

Roland. Pardon me: on the contrary—this 7s Hell. This 
is the essential and supreme pain, the Pain of Loss, or Pena 
damni, from which damnation derives its name. 

Oliver. But the fire and the undying worm, and the other 
horrors of which we hear so much: you don’t mean to tell 
me that you can have Hell without them? Are you going to 
throw them overboard or explain them away ? 

Roland. By no means, though I suppose that nobody 
ever imagined the worm to be an actual animal. But, in the 
first place, you are arguing against the Catholic doctrine, 
the Catholic Faith, and accordingly we must stick rigidly 
to what the Church teaches as de fide on the subject, which 
does not include any of these particulars. And _ secondly, 
all theologians agree that, whatever other torments there may 
be, the loss of God is immeasurably, transcendentally worse 
than any other. Should it appear that this is not repugnant 
to right reason, what will become of your position, which 
rests entirely on the assumption that our doctrine is unreason- 
able? You could hardly attempt to sustain it by arguing 
fom minor elements in the sinner’s punishment—elements 
which in truth are included in that which is fundamental. 

Oliver. But do you really mean to tell me that what you 
call these secondary elements of eternal punishment are not 
essential to its very notion? Why, it is just these that make 
any impression, and stand for the idea of “ Hell” in the minds 
of all men, whether believers or unbelievers. 
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Roland. No doubt, speaking broadly, this is so; but non 
the less it is certain that, as I said, the Catholic doctrine 
contains no such articles as of faith. Such a statement j 
doubtless very surprising to you, and you will naturally 
require some authority for it better than my own. Here, then, 
is what Perrone says, a theologian of the most orthodox type, 
whom his bitterest enemy would never accuse of temerity o 
minimising :* “This one point, therefore, is de fide, namely 
that there is a Hell, or that punishments are in store for the 
wicked ; and that these will be eternal. Other points... 
are not de fide.” 

Oliver. Well, that beats all! - Your Catholic doctrine 
have an uncanny habit of springing such surprises upon us 
just when they are needed, like so many doctrinal chameleons 

Roland. Only because outsiders won't go to the prope 
sources for obtaining information. Instead of applying to the 
authorities who have a right to declare what the teaching of the 
Church is, they either consult her enemies, who, even supposing 
them perfectly honest, can hardly be either unbiassed or well- 
informed, or else they satisfy themselves with popular notions 
and impressions—and we all know what kind of evidence 
these furnish. But, at any rate, this is the Catholic doctrine, 
as it is, and has always been. 

Oliver. Always been! Now, don’t try to persuade me that 
this is anything more than a concession inspired by the exigencies 
of modern thought, which would be sternly repudiated by your 
doctors of the old, confident, uncompromising days. 

Roland. Do you know anything about St Jerome? He 
is old enough and uncompromising enough, I should think, 
to satisfy your requirements: and this is what he says:’ 
“But the undying worm and inextinguishable fire is by 
many understood to signify the remorse of conscience which 
torments the lost, because, through their own fault, they 
are bereft of the felicity which the elect enjoy.” And 
this felicity of the elect is nothing else than the posses- 

1 Praelectiones theologice, iii. 359. 2 In Isaiam, \xviii. 829. 
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sim of God. So there were those in St Jerome’s days— 
and he does not condemn their opinion—who attributed all in 
he way of punishment to the pain of loss. 

Oliver. Prodigious! But, at least, does it not strike you 
hat by such a line of defence, whoever may sanction it, if 
you save the ship you jettison the cargo? The doctrine of 
eternal punishment thus explained, or rather, explained away, 
loses all its significance and must renounce all its power. Your 
action is like that of the man who, when his stable was ablaze, 
cut his horse’s throat in order to save its life. How many men 
will be kept in order by the prospect of punishment so purely 
negative in character, which consists in the deprivation of what 
they do not know by experience, and have no means even of 
imagining ? 

Roland. Does it not strike you that in urging all this you 
have offered the best possible justification for what you wish 
to attack—I mean of the doctrine of eternal punishment as 
popularly exhibited and understood ? 

Oliver. In the name of wonder, how can you say that ¢ 

Roland. It seems pretty clear. The doctrine, like all 
doctrines of our faith, is taught for an eminently practical 
purpose. The object is not to furnish philosophers with 
matter upon which to exercise their wits and elaborate their 
systems, but to assist in directing men how to live, that they 
may fulfil the end of their being, and -attain the only goal 
which is worth attaining. ‘This our doctrine does by enabling 
them to realise what failure in this respect means, that there 
isno more awful fate conceivable than that in store for him 
who deliberately chooses moral evil for his portion, know- 
ing it to be evil, refusing to obey the law whose obligation 
he cannot but recognise. The more vividly the true 
state of the case can be brought home to men the better. 
But, as you truly say, that which is really most terrible 
in damnation, being a matter in which experience cannot 
assist us or stimulate our imagination, comes before us 
a a mere abstract notion, making little impression, or none 
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at all. And, therefore, of necessity that which, though in 
reality of minor importance, can in some degree be realised IM 
with the aid of sensible experiences, and so be made practically 
effective, is rightly employed in order to awaken men’s souk 
to the awful truth which they are so prone to forget. That 
was the plan adopted by the Scotch minister who, seeing his fis 
congregation on a bitter winter day blue and numb with cold, 
described Hell as a place where there was not enough fire to 
warm one’s hands—nothing but black frost, and ice and snov, 

Oliver. Come now! How can you call such a mode of 
acting “right”? Is it not simple fraud to speak of one thing 
when you mean another ?—to scare simple folk who know no 
better, by talking of being plunged in a lake of fire anim 
brimstone, when you really mean that they will miss a state of 
felicity which has no attraction for them, and which they woul 
be perfectly content to be without? For where are the terror 
of this deprivation for those who have no belief in God, and no 
desire for that beatitude which consists in possessing Him ? 

Holand. The fact of their disbelief does not make Him 
cease to be, and that they do not desire His possession is only 
because they do not know what He is, and what it is to be 
without Him. It is the realisation of that deprivation, in 
curred by their own free act, which overwhelms the reprobate. 

Oliver. But you said a while ago that no one will b 
punished for what he does not deliberately elect to do, with 
full knowledge of its nature. How, then, can a man meri 
this pain of loss, as you call it, if he does not understand whit 
he is renouncing ? 

Roland. There, no doubt, you start a very serious difficulty, 
one that appears at first sight to be very formidable. But, in 
the first place, if a man did realise what God is, as he wil 
realise when he passes behind the veil, he could no more 40 
anything but obey His will than a river can help flowing t 
the sea, or a plant growing towards the light. There would 
be an end of free choice, which is the essence of merit. More: 
over, although in this life we do not know all in this regard, 
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we know quite enough to make us responsible for our actions, 
und to invest the commission of what we recognise as sin with 
, significance altogether unlike anything else. And if he does 
mot see God Himself, yet the sinner has to face his own 
onscience, that “aboriginal Vicar of Christ,” as Newman 
styles it, “a prophet in its informations, a monarch in its 
peremptoriness, a priest in its blessings and anathemas.” He 
ho deliberately, and in a grave matter, acts against his 
conscience, by doing what he knows to be wrong, deliberately 
elects evil for his portion instead of good, and, as I have said 
before, it is only for those who so elect that the direful conse- 
quences of their act are in store. I should add that, according 
to our doctrine, the reprobate are those whose act of revolt is 
inal and absolute, who have once for all hardened themselves 
against good, that is, against God, and divorced their souls 
from Him. 
Oliver. But, however that may be, it remains true that 
your preachers deceive the people when they insist on the 
material horrors of which they are so fond, and say nothing of 


the spiritual pains which, you tell me, are to be understood as 
the real torment. 


Roland. Well—what would you say to such a case as this ? 
A father has a son who is bent on marrying a worthless and 
disreputable woman, who will certainly—when it is too late 
to escape—wreck his life and break his heart. To avoid sucha 
catastrophe the father solemnly vows that, should he persist in 
his infatuation, he will be disinherited, and left to struggle 
with penury and want. Is there anything wrong in impressing 
this view of the case upon the youth’s mind as forcibly as 
possible ; and if he can thus be turned from his purpose, is there 
anything dishonourable in the advantage so obtained ? 

Oliver. No, certainly not. 

Roland. The misery which the son would entail upon 
himself were he to persist in his intention would be immeasur- 
ably greater and more bitter than any which mere lack of 


wealth could bring ? 
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Oliver. No doubt. 

Roland. But this misery he is quite ready to face, jug 
because he has no idea what it is; and therefore he must 
reached by means of other considerations, which, though they 
are in truth of far less moment, he is capable of appreciating. 

Oliver. 1 see what you are driving at—but can you preten( 
that this is a parallel case ? 

Roland. Parallel? No. Comparisons never are; they ar 
never on all fours with their object. But here the discrepang 
is all the other way from what you seem to suppose. In th 
first place, the wilful sinner commits a folly immeasurably 
more grievous than that of the man who takes to himself a 
unworthy wife—he makes him an unworthy self. By setting 
his soul in opposition to the moral law—and this is sin—le 
maims and mutilates his spiritual part far more grievously tha 
he would injure the corporeal were he to put out his eyes, ani 
cut off hands and feet. He is as useless in creation as is for 
human purposes an engine that will not work, or a ship thi 
will not float, for which there is nothing but the scrap-heap 
And as a man who should drain the life-blood out of all hi 
veins would reduce his material frame to a mere inert, helpless 
and useless mass—so, much more, the soul that empties itsel 
of God, as free-will gives the power of doing, collapses like: 
burst bubble, and finds in that awful void every sort of wo 
and anguish which we can experience or conceive, concel- 
trated and transcended. 

Oliver. But, supposing all that to be granted, it onl 
shows what the man does to himself, and the whole questia 
is, not what follies he may commit, but how it can be just 0 
the part of God to impose such a terrible penalty, whethe 
this be what you call the pana damni, or whatever else. 

Roland. 1 quite expected that some such objection woull 
crop up. It is the old idea, responsible for at least half the 
difficulties men make for themselves—which supposes tht 
punishment of a guilty soul to be analogous to that inflictel 
by one of our judges or magistrates, who sentences a male 
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factor to hard labour, penal servitude, the cat, or the gallows, 
according to the offence of which he is convicted,—and this 
extraneous penalty so imposed is the punishment. But it is 
not so in our case. The sinner utters his own condemnation, 
passes his own sentence, when he gives deliberate consent to a 
sin that makes him the enemy of God. And his punishment 
is that, being what he has made himself, he cannot endure the 
light of the Divine Countenance, frantically though he desires 
to do so when he realises what the deprivation means. As a 
bat or a mole plunges away from the light of day, so must the 
guilty soul hide itself even in Hell from the awful Sanctity of 
its Judge, who but for its own folly might have been its friend. 
You remember, no doubt, that wonderful passage in the 
Dream of Gerontius, the climax of the whole poem, where 
the soul—a soul in grace, and adjudged to everlasting bliss, 
but not yet wholly purged of stain and blemish— 


Flies to the dear feet of Emmanuel ; 

But, ere it reach them, the keen sanctity 
Which with its effluence, like a glory, clothes 
And circles round the Crucified, has singed 
And scorch’d and shrivell’d it. 


And if such be the case of the just, what will be that of 
the reprobate? He will no more be able to endure that 
presence than the gnat can endure the flame that fascinates it. 

Oliver. Well—though I won’t venture, after my last 
attempt, to call you a special pleader, you certainly have a 
wonderful way of presenting a case so as to make it look quite 
different from what one could ever have imagined. 

Roland. But the question is, not whether it differs from 
your imagination of it, but whether my account does or does 
not represent the doctrine as it actually is. It is quite certain 
—as I have already said—that the eternal loss of God is the 
essential and supreme penalty attaching to wilful sin, and to 
leave this out of sight—as is commonly done by those who 
criticise Catholic doctrine from the outside—is to ignore the 


| only element which can make the doctrine intelligible. Given 
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this—given the truth which underlies all other truths, that of 
the absolute dependence of creatures on the uncreated Soure 
of all good and all beatitude—we are able to perceive, howeve 
inadequately, what must be the ruin of an existence which by 
its own act cuts itself off for ever from that Source, and 
forfeits whatever it drew therefrom, and drew only for th 
purpose of attaining to a closer and more vital union with it 
As I said before, this is Hell: 

“The soul has missed the final end of its creation through 
its own fault; it has chosen self instead of God, and it remains 
for ever miserable. The worm of remorse that dieth not, the 
flame of burning thirst that is not quenched, the great gulf« 
chasm firmly fixed, express different aspects of the same hope. 
less, irremediable woe—the conscious loss of God, and al 
which that loss involves. It is the idea shadowed out in the 
words of the Roman satirist, who most nearly of heathen 
writers touched on the Christian aspect of sin : 


Virtutem videant, intabescantque relicta.” } 


This, I repeat, is Hell, and without it no mere corponl 


torment could be Hell at all; for, unless it can reach the soul, 
there is no physical pain, however intense and exquisite, to 
which a man will not rise superior. ‘There is many a martyr 
on record who at the stake “hymnum letus cecinit,” or jestel 
on the rack. But then, they knew that God was not lost to 
them. Even the poor Redskin, amid the fiendish cruelties of 
his victorious enemy, “ will not stain with grief the death-song 
of an Indian chief,” for he retains his self-respect and is stil 
master of his own soul. But it is just his own soul which the 
sinner abhors and loathes, and in which he finds not comfort 
but torment. 

Oliver. Well—but, taking you on your own ground, you 
surely upset your case by proving vastly too much. In you! 
anxiety to shift the onus of his damnation on to the sinnet 
himself, you lay on his shoulders a burden they are manifestly 
incapable of bearing. How can any human act, any perversity 

1H. N. Oxenham, Catholic Eschatology, p. 71 (Persius, Sat. iii. 38), 
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of a man’s will, be of such a character as to entail everlasting 
consequences, and to wreck his whole being for eternity ? 

Roland. I said, a while ago, that we should come again to 

the point which lies at the bottom of your objection, and is 
of quite fundamental importance. Remember, I must again 
repeat, in the first place, that what we are discussing is the 
Catholic doctrine; and, according to that doctrine, eternal repro- 
bation is for those alone who, by deliberate misuse of their free- 
will, have necessitated it, who have so fully and justly merited 
their fate that they cannot but recognise its justice—which re- 
cognition is, indeed, its supreme bitterness. ‘They cannot even 
deny that in no jot or tittle does it exceed, but rather falls short 
of, their deserts. If there are no such offenders, there could be 
ino damnation. Only for those who sin against light is reserved 
the outer darkness with weeping and gnashing of teeth, when, as 
old Father Parsons says, they learn to “‘admire their own folly.” 
Oliver. And do you really believe that anybody on earth 
ever performs an act which actually reaches such a standard of 
wickedness and vitiates his entire nature? What sort of acts 

do you mean ? 

Roland. No: there you would start on a totally wrong 
track. It is not the act performed, as I have already said, 
that constitutes the sin, but the perversity of mind with which 
itis done. And as we know nothing of one another's inten- 
tions or motives, so—most happily for. all parties—it is not 
our part to judge the servants of another, who to their own 
master must stand or fall. The Church herself, although she 
does not hesitate to assign to her saints the honours of the 
Blessed, never presumes to pronounce on the eternal lot of 
what seems the most hardened malefactor. There is but one 
s case in which it is practicable and profitable to make an indi- 
vidual application of these general principles, namely, our own. 
However it may be with others, I can well realise how it 
would be with me, were I wilfully to commit a mortal sin. I 
should perfectly well understand that in so doing I was per- 
forming an act of more tremendous import than any other 
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could possibly be—turning my back upon God, renounciny 
my part in Him for something else; it would be like the sy 
being blotted out from my soul. 

Oliver. So, then, this you would offer as a full and satis. 
factory account of your position in regard of what you 
Church obliges you to believe on this head. 

Roland. “Full and satisfactory” ?—not quite so fas. 
Undoubtedly this question is full of mystery, and, the mor 
we ponder over it, the more mysterious does it appear. Why, 
as Newman asks,’ should God, existing alone from eternity 
have disturbed that divine solitude by the Creative Act! 
Why, especially, should He have called into being such : 
creation as we actually see, and have willed, “ after an eternity 
of peace, to allow of everlasting anarchy, of pride, ani 
blasphemy and guilt and hatred of Himself, and the wom 
that dieth not”? This to us is, doubtless, incomprehensible 
But no less incomprehensible is it that He should have w 
beginning ; yet our reason tells us that something must have 
had no beginning, or nothing could ever have been. Ther 
is nothing for it but to accept as a necessary truth that from 
which reason starts back, but which it is forced to embrace. 

And, as I urged before, it is no less clear that God, having 
been from eternity and of Himself, is the Author of every 
thing besides, especially of the moral law, and is the supreme 
exemplar of goodness, beauty, and truth. Whosoever cot- 
tradicts these must contradict God’s purpose in creating mat 
That such contradiction should entail no consequences, thi 
he who sets conscience at defiance should in the end be 
scatheless as one who fulfils its precepts, though this demands 
self-renunciation and fortitude, is to me “ unthinkable.” There 
must be some sanction for the moral law, more potent that 
that they who conform their lives to it should be able to sa 
to those who set it at naught, “In our opinion you at 
brutes,” only to hear in reply, “In our opinion you are fools. 
Accordingly, it has been the instinctive belief of all peoples 

1 Discourses to Mixed Congregations, “The Mystery of Divine Condescension.’ 
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until under the training of philosophic naturalism they learnt 
to disregard natural instinct, that there must be a reckoning 
in store for men. Thus far does reason take us, but no further. 
What the lot of the wicked actually is can be known only 
from something beyond reason—from revelation. This starts 
where reason stops; it makes of the doctrine a practical 
instrument of religious stimulus, for, without question, it has 
that effect. As it goes beyond the scope of reason, we can 
only say that it goes in the same direction as that in which 


f reason points, and that there is nothing in it which contradicts 


reason; and this I have tried to show you. To require that 
it should dissipate all mystery would be obviously irrational, 
for in mystery all the teachings of reason invariably terminate, 


and not only in regard of purely intellectual speculations, but 


in the field of physical science itself. 

Oliver. And, that being so, how, may I ask, can you call 
your acceptance of a doctrine which is confessedly non-rational 
a reasonable act ? 

Roland. Come now; I can hardly suppose that you don’t 
know what will be my answer—for it is that to which in such 
discussions we must at last inevitably come. What I don’t 
myself know, I can learn from a teacher who does; and I can 
assure myself of the competence of a teacher without being able 
to test his knowledge by comparing it with my own. Otherwise 
there would be no teachers at all, for we should cease to require 
them before we could go to them for instruction. But the 
whole Catholic position in regard of Faith rests entirely on the 
principle that in the Church we have found the teacher through 
whom God Himself becomes our instructor, and that, having 
by the exercise of our reason convinced ourselves that such is 
the case, we must in the name of reason believe what we are 
taught. ‘That is a reasonable foundation for belief, is it not ? 

Oliver. Yes, of course—if—but that is another question. 

Roland. Should you not rather say, the question ? 

JOHN GERARD, S.J. 


Lonpon. 














JESUS THE PROPHET. 


Rev. Canon R. H. KENNETT, B.D., 
Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge. 


In studying the words of any great teacher of men, it is of the 
first importance to discover to what class or order he is to bk 
assigned. In a study, therefore, of the words of Jesus Chris, 
our first question must be: In what category are we to plac 
Him? Are His sayings the sayings of a lawyer or a poet, 
a man of business or a philosopher? Does He speak as: 
priest or as a layman, as a mystic or as a practical man, as an 
ascetic or as a man of the world ? 

And in order to find an answer to this question we naturally 
ask another: How did Christ impress the men of His ow 
generation? Since it will be generally admitted that, however 
greatly they respected Him and marvelled at Him, they did 
not regard Him as an altogether unique Personality till afte 
the Resurrection, it is obvious that they must mentally have 
classed Him with some order of men. That He was a religious 
teacher was evident to all. In what class of such teachers did 
they place Him ? 

That Jesus Christ during His life on earth was commonly 
regarded as widely different from the generality of religious 
teachers of His time is plain from the Gospel record. “The 
multitudes were astonished at his teaching; for he taught 
them as one having authority, and not as their scribes’ 
(St Matt. vii. 28, 29). 


But the popular contemporary estimate of Jesus was not 
136 
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merely of a negative character. It not only decided what He 
was not ; it was felt that there was one class to which He could 
be definitely assigned. Some people said that He was John 
the Baptist, whom “all men held to be a prophet”; some said 
that He was Elijah, some Jeremiah or one of the other great 
prophets of Israel ; but there was a general consensus of opinion 
that a great prophet had arisen, and that, whether one of the 
old prophets had come to life again in the person of Jesus or 
not, Galilee of the Gentiles had seen a great light, in that from 
Nazareth a prophet had been given to Israel. 

Now this opinion of the multitudes was confirmed by 
Jesus Himself. He Himself testified that the experience of 
His own life was the universal experience of prophets, viz., 
Fthat they are not without honour, save in their own country 
and among their own relatives. When He was urged to flee 
on the ground that Herod sought to kill Him, He deprecated 
fears for His safety with the sad reflection that it could not be 
that a prophet should perish out of Jerusalem. 

Since, then, Jesus of Nazareth was acclaimed as a prophet, 
and spoke of Himself as a prophet, we are enabled to assign 
Him a place in a definite class or order of men. He is 
not, as far as His work and teaching is concerned, an isolated 
phenomenon in the history of the world. Though His Person- 
ality is unique, His earthly life is, from one point of view, 
normal. Leaving out of account His, mighty works, every 
detail of His life is comparable with similar details in the 
lives of other men. An Israelite by birth, an Israelite by 
sentiment, an Israelite by religion, He was attached to Israel, 
the nation of prophets, by this tie also that He was a prophet. 

Now the prophets of Israel, notwithstanding great differ- 
ences in temperament, and in their view of the externals of 
religion, have in common certain strongly marked character- 
istics. It may indeed be said that anyone who has learnt 
to understand and sympathise with one is in a fair way to 
understand and sympathise with all. If, therefore, we find 
our Lord to be essentially a prophet, we shall find the key 
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to the interpretation of His words in the sayings of thos 
predecessors of His whose words He declared He had com 
to fulfil. 

We know, it is true, almost nothing of the prophets beyon/ 
what can be learnt from the books which bear their name: 
but though we are shown only glimpses of their lives, th 
glimpses are enough to set them before us as real actors 
life’s stage, enough to convince us that Isaiah, Jeremiah, an 
all the rest of the goodly fellowship are not mere books, but 
men. 

If, then, we compare the life and teaching of Jesus ¢ 
Nazareth with what we know of the prophets in the Oli 
Testament, we cannot but be struck by the extraordinay 
similarity between them. It is hardly an exaggeration to sy 
that whatsoever we learn from the Old Testament to k 


characteristic of the prophets is proved by a study of thej 


Gospels to be characteristic of Jesus, and vice versa. The 
similarity is not confined merely to one or two points; it i 
observable in the mode of life, in the method of teaching, in 
the essential character of the teaching, in the response which 
that teaching evoked, and in the manner of its preservation. 
Thus, to take the above points in order, we may fit 
consider briefly the purely external aspect of the lives of the 
prophets. With the exception of some apparently well-to-do 
men, such as Isaiah, and, not improbably, Amos and Ezekiel 
the prophets were supported by the voluntary offerings 0 
those to whom they preached. Micah, indeed, tells us that in 
the case of the unworthy prophets of his time the whole tone 
of their prophecy depended on the amount of the contribution 
which might be extorted; and the whole point of Amaziah’ 
sneer to Amos lies in the implication that the last-named 
prophet has come to Bethel as to a happy hunting-ground. 
But though unworthy men might gain an easy livelihood 
by prophesying smooth things, no one in Old Testament time 
questioned the right of a prophet to live by his ministry, 
provided only that he put truth first, and did not make his 
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appetite his spiritual barometer. When St Paul affirmed the 
right of those that preached the Gospel to live by the Gospel, 
he could have supported his claim by an appeal to countless 
precedents going back to time immemorial. 

It must not be supposed that the order of men who called 
themselves prophets had ceased very long, if at all, before the 
ministry of John the Baptist. At all events, the reference in 
Zechariah xiii. 2-6 may be taken as evidence that, however 
low their character may have been, an order of prophets 
existed in Judah early in the second century B.c. 

In like manner Jesus and His disciples, at any rate in the 
main, lived on the alms of those to whom they ministered. 
It is evident that the directions which our Lord gave His 


S disciples in sending them forth to preach were in accordance 


with the custom of His time and His own practice. The 
nation which had ministered to prophets in the ninth century 
Bc. was still ready to entertain prophets in the first century 
of the Christian era. The widow of Zarephath and the rich 
couple of Shunem find their counterparts in the family at 
Bethany and in Zaccheus and many others, who offered 
shelter and food to Jesus of Nazareth until His unswerving 
fidelity to His gospel came into conflict with their nationalist 
hopes. 

Again, it may be noted that, mutatis mutandis, the method 
of Christ’s preaching bears a striking similarity to the method 
of the prophets’ preaching. ‘Thus the prophets appear to have 
been in the habit of preaching wherever they were likely to 
obtain an audience, either in the gate of the Temple (Jer. vii. 2), 
orin the court of the Temple (Jer. xix. 14), in a city gate 
(Jer. xvii. 19), in a private house (Ezek. viii. 1), in an open 
place outside the city (Jer. xix. 14). In like manner our Lord 
preached in the temple courts, in synagogues, in private houses, 
and in the open country. 

But a much more important point of resemblance than the 
mere place of teaching is found in the form of teaching. For 


| there is a remarkable similarity between the actual form of our 
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Lord’s teaching and that of the prophets. Read, for example, 
Isaiah’s parable of the vineyard. How essentially similar it jj 
to one of the parables of Jesus, e.g. that of the husbandma 
in St Luke xx. 9-16. Indeed, the teaching by illustration 
whether it be the zapaBody of the synoptists or the rapowi 
of St John, is a marked characteristic of the prophets. Un 
fortunately a certain peculiarity of prophetic speech tends ty 
obscure the similarity which exists between many Old Testi. 
ment sayings and their New Testament parallels. It mut 
be remembered that in Old Testament thought there are n 
secondary causes. ‘The prophets might have said of Jehovah: 
‘* And every virtue we possess, 
And every victory won, 


And every thought of holiness 
Are His alone” ; 


and consequently they are wont to regard all their illustration 
as having been given to them by Jehovah Himself, thw 
producing on our prosaic Western minds the impression that 
they are describing what we should call visions. Thus the s0- 
called visions of Amos are in reality parables, the suggestion 0 
which the prophet believes to be due to Jehovah. Amos vi. 
1-3 in the mouth of our Lord would probably have run some: 
what as follows: ‘“ Now from the locusts learn their parable 
If the locusts swarm at the beginning of the shooting up o 
the latter growth, when they have made an end of eating up 
the grass of the land, then cometh famine. So shall it be 
with this generation. Except ye repent, ye shall all perish.’ 
And conversely the parable of St Matthew xiii. 33 in the 
mouth of Amos would have appeared in some such form 4 
this: “Thus hath the Lord showed me, and behold leaven; 
and a woman took and hid it in three measures of meal til 
the whole was leavened. And the Lord said, So shall it be 
with the kingdom of heaven.” And similarly St Matthew 
xxiv. 27 in Old Testament language would be, “ Thus hath 
the Lord showed me, and behold lightning cometh forth from 
the east and shineth unto the west. And He said, What 
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seest thou? And [I said, I see lightning. And He said, 
So shall be the coming of the Son of Man.” 

At the same time it must be remembered that Hebrew is 
essentially a language of poetry rather than of dogma. It 
ould not be otherwise with a language in which the meta- 
phorical has not yet crystallised into the abstract. And since 
a Hebrew could scarcely speak without using a metaphor, and 
sometimes, as in Isaiah xxviii. 18, blended two or more irre- 
concilable metaphors in one sentence, it is obvious that he did 
not expect to be understood aw pied de la lettre. He accord- 
ingly could speak, and did speak, with a freedom which, to 
our dogmatically trained minds, is apt to be incomprehensible. 
It was not only from the physical world that he took his 


fillustrations. He did not shrink from laying his scenes in the 


invisible world, and making even the Almighty Himself an 
actor on his stage. He could picture the state after death of 
the king of Babylon ; he could set forth in dramatic form the 
fact of Ahab’s infatuation and its cause: he could picture 
Joshua the high priest as on his trial before a heavenly 
tribunal; and, by a mingling of metaphors which it almost 
requires a Hebrew mind to follow, he could represent Joshua 
and Zerubbabel as the olive trees which supplied the oil for 
the lamps that typify the eyes of the Lord, or, in other words, 
Joshua and Zerubbabel as the means through which Jehovah’s 
care for Israel should be manifested. 

And when we turn to the teaching of Jesus, we see exactly 
the same characteristics. The words of our Lord given in 
St Matthew xxii. 30 represent the life hereafter as something 
beyond the power of man’s imagination. Yet, when He was 
hot discussing the state after death, but was inculcating a 
great practical lesson, Jesus did not hesitate to place the 
second act of His drama in the unseen world. It is as 
unreasonable to argue from the parable of Dives and Lazarus 
as to the nature of the hereafter as it would be to deduce from 


| the parable of Micaiah the son of Imlah that Jehovah practises 


and delights in deceit. 
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And similarly in the great parable of the judgment give 
in St Matt. xxv. 31-46, the essential truth so dramatically 
stated is the fact that what is done to the least of Christ; 
brethren is done to Him. There is no more reason to inte. 
pret His words in this connexion literally than to imagine, 
literal assembling of all nations to worship at Jerusalem. 

It is most important to keep in mind the parallelism le 
tween the words of the Old Testament prophets and the won 
of Jesus, especially in a study of those passages of the Gospe 
which are commonly called “eschatological.” Whether ther 
is any “eschatology” (in the strict sense of the word) in tk 
Gospels is doubtful. St Matthew xxiv. 29, it is true, speak 
of the darkening of the sun, and of the failure of the moon t 
give light, of the falling of the stars from heaven, and th 
shaking of the powers of the heaven; but these things, hov- 
ever they may have been understood by those who first hear 
them, are not “ eschatological,” at least not if one can assum 
that Jesus spoke and thought as an Old Testament prophet 


For, to refer to but one passage of the Old Testament prophets | 


in Isaiah xiii. 9-13 we read: “ Behold, the day of the Lor 
cometh, cruel, with wrath and fierce anger; to make the lani 
a desolation, and to destroy the sinners thereof out of it. Fo 
the stars of heaven and the constellations thereof shall no 
give their light: the sun shall be darkened in his going forth, 
and the moon shall not cause her light to shine. And I wil 
punish the world for their evil, and the wicked for ther 
iniquity ; and I will cause the arrogancy of the proud to ceas. 
and will lay low the haughtiness of the terrible. [ will make 
a man more rare than fine gold, even a man than the put 
gold of Ophir. Therefore I will make the heavens to tremble, 
and the earth shall be shaken out of her place, in the wrath of 
the Lord of hosts, and in the day of his fierce anger” ; but al 
this description is not “ eschatological.” The phenomena her 
described are those that most terrify primitive man ; and the 
piling up of terrors is only to emphasise the fact that the 
passing away of the existing state of things in the political 
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vorld will be accompanied with wars that bring retribution 
pon the ungodly. 

And that Jesus did think and speak, not as the men of His 
generation thought and spoke, but as the prophets, is clear 
from more than one recorded saying of His. Indeed, con- 
sidering what our Lord’s disciples (in common with their 
contemporaries) believed, it is nothing less than a miracle 
that they recorded what they did. 

When St John the Baptist was asked whether he was 
Elijah, he replied, “I am not.” Having regard to the literal 
way in which his questioners understood the saying of Malachi, 
the Baptist could scarcely have given any other answer. Jesus, 
however, says, “If ye will receive it, this is the Elijah which 
was to come”; thereby showing that He understood Malachi 
as the prophet meant to be understood, viz., as looking, not 
for the return of the actual Elijah, but for the coming of an 
Elijah.1 And this difference in interpretation of the Old 
Testament is not an isolated case. Jesus, indeed, perceived 
the true meaning of the prophets as did no one else in His 
generation. He saw the allegorical teaching of the great 
apocalypse of Daniel; He apprehended the true meaning of 
the vision of the “son of man,” ze. “the people of the saints 
ofthe Most High”; He saw that the suffering “servant” of 
the book of Isaiah was only another aspect of the “son of 
man” of Daniel, and of Jonah in the allegory which bears that 
name; He saw that the “day of the Lord” is not the day of 
the destruction of the physical universe, but the day of crisis, 
the day on which the Lord separates those who love the truth 
from those who love and make a lie. So imbued with pro- 
phetie thought is He, that since He identifies Himself with 
the truth, He can call the “day of the Lord” in the lifetime 
of a saint of old His day, saying, “ Your father Abraham 
rejoiced to see my day.” 

In arguing with captious opponents, it is true, Jesus 


' Another example of this idiom occurs in Jeremiah xxii. 6, “Thou art a 
Gilead unto me,” i.e. fertile like Gilead. 
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adopts the attitude of His time towards the Old Testament 
only insisting that those who find fault with Him are incop,. 
sistent with their own method of interpretation. But in Hi 
own spiritual life, or when enforcing or illustrating a lesson 
those willing to be taught, He always quotes the prophets i 
the true prophetic sense. He realises that the language ¢ 
the prophets is the language of allegory. Indeed, His om 
language is, in many respects, so strikingly similar, that, if Hi 
words were found in Hebrew, they would be at once regardel 
as belonging to the volume of the prophets. 

What would have happened, we may ask, to make use ¢ 
an anachronism, if Amos or Jeremiah or one of the ol 
prophets could have gone into a rabbinic lecture-room in th 
days of Jesus? What would have happened if prophet 
faith and conviction had been confronted with rabbinic tn 
ditionalism? if prophetic poetry had encountered rabbini 
legalism? if prophetic allegory had met with rabbini 
literalism? Exactly what did happen in the days of Jesu 
In Him we see prophecy struggling against rabbinism, poetry 
against prose. When He would have lifted men up t 
God, they preferred to grovel among legal subtleties. While 
He took His stand in the pure air and light of the mountain 
top, they bent over the backwaters and sewers of the past. 

And as in the method and form, so also in the essential 
character of His teaching Jesus showed Himself one of the 
prophets. We are told that “the multitudes were astonished 
at His teaching : for He taught them as one having authonty, 
and not as their scribes” ; and to us who have been accustomed 
to look to Him as Lord and Master throughout our lives, i 
seems quite natural that He should have so taught. But 
when we compare His sayings with those of the religious 
teachers of His age, we cannot fail to be particularly impressed 
with this characteristic. Let us compare, for example, the 
sayings of Jesus with the epistles of St Paul. In the latter we 
have the teaching of a rabbi, albeit one fully imbued with the 
doctrine of Christ. It is true that St Paul claims to have 
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received his Gospel from God Himself (and those who have 
drunk in his teaching will not wish to gainsay him); neverthe- 
less St Paul is presented to us as “a man under authority.” 
The Gospel which he has received is not a new message which 
he is the first to deliver, but a definite unchanging doctrine 
committed to him in common with many other Christian 
teachers. St Paul is an exponent of an existing law rather 
than the giver of a new law. He is a scribe well instructed in 
the law, bringing out of his treasure things new as well as old. 

But if, after reading the Epistle to the Galatians or that 
to the Romans, we turn to the Gospel record of our Saviour’s 
words, in how different an atmosphere we find ourselves! It 
is not that there is any fundamental disagreement between 
them. Jesus taught His disciples to pray, “ Our Father, which 
art in heaven,” and into St Paul’s heart God had sent the spirit 
of His Son, crying, Abba, Father. But whereas in St Paul’s 
writings we see the highest teaching of God set forth by 
rabbinic methods, in the Gospel we see, as it were, the crea- 
tion of that teaching. Read, for example, Jesus’ pronounce- 
ment that whatsoever from without goeth into a man cannot 
defile him (the pronouncement which, it is said, made all meats 
clean); and then read St Paul’s justification to the Galatians 
of the liberty of the Gospel. St Paul is, indeed, in essential 
agreement with the teaching of his Master; but the road by 
which he has arrived at that teaching, and his method of setting 
it forth to others, is very different. 

The teaching of the prophets, like that of our Lord, is 
essentially creative teaching. ‘They have no creed, no dogmas, 
only an all-pervading, all-mastering sense of the reality of 
Jehovah, and of His righteousness, His goodness and His 
power. They know in every crisis what is Jehovah’s will, 
since they know that He is eternally the same, and that in 
Him exist whatsoever things are good, whatsoever is righteous, 
whatsoever is true, whatsoever is merciful, whatsoever is holy. 

And as the authoritative nature of Jesus’ teaching comes 


out in His bold affirmation of truth without regard to its 
Vor. V.—No, 1. 10 
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effect on existing thought or custom, as, for example, wha 
He showed that all meats are clean, so also is it with the pn 
phets. They also draw lessons directly from what they see jj 
the visible universe. Read these words of Jeremiah (v. 23); 
“ Fear ye not me? saith the Lord: will ye not tremble at m 
presence, which have placed the sand for the bound of the sq 
by a perpetual decree that it cannot pass it? and though tk 
waves thereof toss themselves, yet can they not prevail : thougi 
they roar, yet can they not pass over it.” Is it not the sam 
voice of prophecy which draws a lesson as to the goodness ¢ 
God from the fact that “He makes his sun to shine on the evi 
and on the good, and sends rain on the just and on the unjust’ 

Or again, consider this utterance of prophecy so startliy 
in its audacity: “Thus saith the Lord, the heaven is m 
throne and the earth is my footstool: what manner of hous 
will ye build unto me? and what place shall be my ret! 
For all these things hath my hand made, and so all thee 
things came to be, saith the Lord: but to this man will 
look, even to him that is poor and of a contrite spirit, ani 
that trembleth at my word”: and compare this later utterance, 
equally startling, as addressed by an orthodox Jew to: 
Samaritan dissenter, “The hour cometh, when neither in thi 
mountain, nor in Jerusalem, shall ye worship the Father. . .. 
The hour cometh, and now is, when the true worshippen 
shall worship the Father in Spirit and truth: for such doth 
the Father seek to be his worshippers.” 

It is unnecessary to speak of the similarity in the respons 
evoked by the teaching of the prophets and that of Christ 
Jerusalem, that had killed the prophets of old, and had stonel 
them that were sent unto her, true to her character, cried 
out against her greatest Prophet, “ Let Him be crucified.” 

But it is not in its method and nature only that the 
prophets’ teaching presents a parallel to that of our Lori: 
another and even more striking point of resemblance is found 
in the fact that the former has been transmitted to us in the 
same way as the latter. 
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It might perhaps be thought that on this point we have 
ittle information, at least in the case of the prophets. The 
mly evidence of any sort available on the subject is internal 
pvidence; and this would tell us little, were it not for one 
uminating sentence in the book of Isaiah. It would seem 
hat at the beginning of his ministry Isaiah had appealed to 
his nation as a whole, at all events to those who were in any 
sense its leaders; but he was soon compelled sorrowfully to 
dmit that the nation as a whole was altogether unprepared 
oreceive his teaching. If his words were to be preserved as 
little leaven to leaven the whole lump of superstition and 
gnorance, they must be committed to the keeping of an 
nner circle of hearers. ‘“ Bind thou up the testimony, seal the 
law among my disciples,” the prophet cried (Isaiah viii. 16) ; 
or rather, as with a slight correction in the original Hebrew, 
ve may render his words, “the admonition must be bound 
p; the teaching must be sealed up in my disciples.” And 
he prophet goes on, “I will wait for the Lord that hideth his 
face from the house of Jacob, and I will look for him. Behold 
land the children whom the Lord hath given me are for 
signs and for wonders in Israel from the Lord of hosts which 
dwelleth in Mount Zion.” 

It is clear from these words that it is to Isaiah’s disciples 
that we owe the preservation of his sayings; and the supposi- 
tion of an original oral tradition will account for many of 
the problems, not only of the book which bears the name of 
Isaiah, but of other prophetic books also. For what is true 
of Isaiah is probably true of other prophets as well; although 
ofall the disciples of all the prophets the name of one only 
has come down to us. But because Baruch is the only disciple 
of Jeremiah actually mentioned, we need not conclude that 
there were no others. At least half the whole number of 
our Lord’s Apostles whose names we know are little more than 
mere names to us. Yet there were many more, almost 
equally closely associated with Him, whose very existence we 
should scarcely have suspected, were it not that two of them, 
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Joseph called Barsabbas and Matthias, were selected candidats 
for the apostleship forfeited by Judas Iscariot, and it is sii 
of those from whom the selection was made (Acts i. 21, 29) 
that they ‘‘ companied with” the Apostles “all the time thy 
the Lord Jesus went in and out among” them, “ begi 
ning from the baptism of John, unto the day that he wy 
received up.” 

And as it will generally be conceded that, if we are 
allow to the Gospels any historical value whatsoever (whetla 
we adopt an oral or documentary hypothesis to accoui 
for their present form), we must ultimately go back to tk 
memories of individual disciples or of groups of disciples, x 
may inquire whether any of the prophetical scriptures thi 
have come down to us show signs of a similar origin. 

In the case of some prophets, notably Ezekiel, it is probabk 
that we owe the existing records to the authors themselva 
Thus we may reasonably suppose that Ezekiel originally 
composed some of his prophecies in writing, and that in th 
case of others he himself wrote down the gist of what he hui 
said. In some other books, however, internal evidence i 
strongly against any such supposition. Even when all reason 
able allowance has been made for textual corruption and tle 
mutilation of documents, it is scarcely possible that Hosea 
Isaiah or Micah could have written down their respectiv 
sayings in the form in which they have reached us. Just # 
it is inconceivable that our Lord originally uttered the fou 
sayings contained in St Luke xvi. 15-18, for example, in tht 
close connexion in which we now find them, so it is incon 
ceivable that either of the three prophets just named couli 
himself have written down his \dy.a in their present arrangement. 
Even when a section seems to possess a certain literary unity, 
a minute examination will often reveal the fact that this unity 
is only apparent, and is, indeed, due to an editor. 

A full discussion of this subject would involve a critici 
analysis of all the prophetical books ; but a few illustration 
may be given. 
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A casual reader of the Immanuel prophecy in Isaiah vii. 
d viii. would naturally imagine that he had before him a 
omogeneous section composed at no great distance of time 
om the occurrence of the events and the utterance of the 
rophecies recorded. But when we carefully examine the 
passage in the light of the history of the period, we find that 
ve have in juxtaposition sayings which were originally sepa- 
ated by an interval of at least some months, and which refer 
o different historical events. 

Briefly, the early history of the reign of Ahaz appears to 
have been as follows. Owing to the culmination of that 
estless desire for independence, which had so long character- 
ed the house of David, and which Isaiah so earnestly depre- 
ated, the allied forces of Damascus and North Israel invaded 
Judah with the object of putting an end to the Davidic 
lynasty. Ahaz and his advisers were panic-stricken ; Isaiah 
lone maintained that the power of the allied forces was rotten, 
md that Judah had nothing to fear from them. The king, 
owever, notwithstanding Isaiah’s vehement denunciation of 
is policy, appealed to Assyria. ‘These events took place in 
the space of something over a year. Early in 735 or even in 
136 B.c., Ahaz followed the policy to which Isaiah refers 
vi. 13) as “ wearying men.” Then, during the consequent 
invasion of Judah by the allied forces of North Israel and 
Damascus, which must be placed in 735.B.c., occurred Isaiah’s 
onversation with Ahaz, and his declaration that the allied 
kingdoms were but burnt-out firebrands, obviously implying 
hat they had been burnt by the Assyrian fire. On the same 
occasion the sign of Immanuel was given, by which the 
prophet asserted that, by the time when a child to be born 
within a year should be of age to refuse evil and choose good, 
the land of the two allied kings would be desolate. 

Isaiah vii. 16, therefore, is a promise to encourage Ahaz. 
But v. 15, as is shown by vv. 21-25, is a threat, warning Ahaz 
of the certain consequence of an appeal to Assyria; v. 15, 
therefore, has been placed before v. 16, because it, like v. 16, 
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contained the phrase “ to refuse the evil and choose the good’ 
But a diet of curds and honey in consequence of the cessatioy 
of agriculture is a sorry fulfilment of the promise implied i 
the name Immanuel ; and, indeed, in all probability v. 15 dog 
not properly refer to Immanuel at all, but to Maher-shali. 
hash-baz. Again, v. 17 is a description of the certain cong 
quences of the appeal to Assyria, to which a still later saying 
uttered when an Egyptian as well as an Assyrian party wa 
urging its policy, is added, viz., vv. 18, 19. To the sam 
period as v. 17 belong vv. 20-25. Apparently as soon as th 
idea of an appeal to Assyria had been mooted, probably befor 
it had actually been carried out, Isaiah, in the presence ¢ 
credible witnesses, Uriah and Zechariah, wrote on a gret 
tablet the name Maher-shalal-hash-baz, i.e. Plundering: speci 
looting hastens. Nine months after a son was born to Isaiah, 
and received as a name the words which his father had writta 
on the tablet. Isaiah viii. 4, it is true, as it stands, refers the 
plundering and the looting to North Israel and Damascus; 
but the natural inference from the name itself is that the 
prophet meant the plundering and looting of Judah. If this 
inference is correct, viil. 4 is either the editor’s comment a 
the name, or, if it is genuine, it should change places with 
vii. 15, and should refer to Immanuel. To the period of tle 
birth of Maher-shalal-hash-baz belongs the section viii. 5-4 
except that the last words, “thy land, O Immanuel,” ca 
hardly be correct, and should probably be read, “ the land d 
Israel ; for God is with us,” the last clause being incorrectly 
copied from v. 10. The following words in vv. 9, 10, if they 
belong to the reign of Ahaz at all, and are not to be assignel 
to the time of Sennacherib, must be referred to the Jmmanutl 
prophecy, and understood as having reference to North Israd 
and Damascus. 

If the above analysis be accepted, the natural conclusions 
that Isaiah’s utterances during the years 735, 784 B.c. were 4 
first preserved orally among his disciples, and that the editor 
who arranged them in their present form, having but slight 
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knowledge of the history of the period, depended for his 
arrangement rather on similarities of phraseology than on the 
actual meaning of each fragmentary Ady.ov. 

In like manner, to turn to the Gospels, the parable of the 
Nobleman who went into a far country to receive a kingdom, 
as given in St Luke xix. 11-27, has been plausibly regarded as 
acombination of two distinct parables, viz., that of the Pounds 
Talents, St Matt. xxv. 14-80) and one of certain Rebellious 
Citizens ; and likewise the parable of the Marriage Supper, as 
given in St Matt. xxii. 1-14, is not improbably a conflation 
oftwo parables, each relating a supper given by a king, but 
differing in the description of the guests. 

These illustrations of editorial combination in the prophets 
and Gospels will perhaps not commend themselves to all, and 
fortunately other parallels in the composition of the prophetical 
books and the Gospels are not wanting. It will be readily 
admitted that in the Gospels, especially St Matthew’s, there 
are groups of sayings which cannot have been spoken on one 
occasion, and are arranged according to subject matter. 
The Sermon on the Mount is a familiar instance of this. So, 
likewise, is the denunciation of the scribes and Pharisees in 
St Matthew xxiii. 18-36. The latter passage is almost the 
counterpart of Isaiah v. 8-24, which consists of a string of 
“woes”;' though the “woe” in Isaiah x. 1-4, which one 
would expect to be associated with them, occurs in a different 
connexion, followed by a “‘ woe” addressed to the Assyrian. 

Similarly in Isaiah v. 25, ix. 8-x. 4 we have a series of 
short utterances all closing with the magnificent refrain, “ For 
all this his anger is not turned away, but his hand is stretched 
out still.” Yet an examination of these utterances will show 
that they cannot originally have formed one discourse, since 
the phrase “ For all this” (msi-Spa) is not always used in pre- 
cisely the same sense; in some places (e.g. v. 25) being 
equivalent to “In spite of all this trouble”; in others (e.g. 


1 It may be pointed out that “woe” is too strong a translation. “Ah” 
would be better. 
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ix. 12, 17, 21, and perhaps x. 4) to “Because of all this 
wickedness.” 

Nor is this characteristic of Isaiah only. The book whid 
bears the name of Amos, with the exception of certain 
passages which are pretty obviously exilic additions, ; 
generally considered to be genuine; and, more than most ¢ 
the prophetical books, might claim unity of authorship. Ye 
even here there are not wanting signs that sayings of Amo 
spoken on different occasions have been skilfully arranged by a 
editor, some Old Testament St Matthew, who aimed at com. 
bining Adyia of similar import. Few people nowadays wil 
assert that the parables of the Kingdom of Heaven in $ 
Matthew xiii. were all uttered on one occasion; and in like 
manner the so-called “visions” in Amos vii.—ix. cannot le 
all of the same date. For in the first two visions (vii. 1-6) 
Amos holds out the possibility of repentance and salvation; 
in the later visions Jehovah’s sentence is irrevocable: He wil 
not again pass by His people any more. 

We need not necessarily assume, because a phrase is used 
in one verse in a somewhat different sense from that which it 
bears in another, that in one of the two it must be bys 
different author. Words which suggest one meaning tos 
man in the impetuosity of his youth may well have a different 
meaning to him in later years, when he is disciplined by 
suffering. ‘Thus in one of his earliest sermons, that on the 
text “Jezreel,” the prophet Hosea, thinking only of the 
historical associations of the word, preached Jehovah’s vengeance 
on the house of Jehu; but at a later time, when the sorrow of 
his own home had wrought its discipline upon his character, 
and when the threatened blow had fallen, the prophet preached 
another sermon on the same text, the echo of which we find 
in Hosea ii. 23, representing the true Israel as Jezreel,) “ God’ 
sowing,” a sowing to be followed by a harvest of blessing. 


1 N.B.—In their original Hebrew forms there was much more similarity 
between the names “ Israel” and “Jezreel” than is suggested by the forms 
with which we are familiar in English. 
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Similarly, when Isaiah named his eldest son Shear-jashub, 
he phrase in his mind must have conveyed a threat, “Only a 
remnant will come back” (ze. probably not from exile, but 
from the suicidal war that the policy of the house of David 
was provoking) ; and a fragment of the prophet’s sermon on 
he occasion of the naming of a child is perhaps found in 
Isaiah x. 22, 23. The two previous verses, however, are a 
promise ; hence in v. 21, which we need not necessarily reject 
4s non-Isaianic, the phrase “‘ A remnant shall return” (nw -Nw) 
must mean “ A remnant will repent.” 

It would seem that the purpose of the earliest Gospel 
writers was to give an account of the things which Jesus did: 
somewhat later attempts were made to collect the various 
reminiscences of the things which He had said. In the pro- 
phetical books these processes are reversed. First we have 
collections of the prophets’ sayings; then, probably consider- 
ably later, we have some slight attempts to connect the prophets’ 
sayings with their lives. In some cases, perhaps, this was not 


Bione till the recollections of the prophets’ lives had almost 


ded away; and in such cases the editor would doubtless 
size any opportunity of reconstructing history from the 
sayings which he was editing. In this way we may account 
for the historical details in Isaiah vii. The poetical expression 
inv. 2 shows that the editor drew his facts from some prophetic 
discourse. 

The portion of the prophetical books where this process 
seems to have been carried furthest is Hosea i.—iii. Here we 
have ostensibly a brief outline of incidents in the prophet’s life 
and of teaching which he gave in consequence of those inci- 
dents. That this whole section rests upon actual utterances of 
Hosea is not improbable. Chapter iii. 1-3, indeed, in which 
Hosea speaks in the first person, may fairly represent the 
account which he gave his disciples of his recovery of Gomer ; 
and verse 4 may with equal probability represent the applica- 
tion of his own history to Israel as delivered to his disciples 
atthe same time. In chapters i. and ii., however, the editor 
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has allowed himself more license, not only telling in the thin 
person the story which Hosea told in the first, but blendiy 
together into a continuous discourse sayings which mut 
have been spread over the prophet’s whole ministry. It; 
evident, however, that this section has been mutilated. Thy 
just as Hosea’s words on Israel in iii. 4 are immediately pr. 
ceded by the words to Gomer which suggested them, so hi 
words in ii. 2 were probably originally preceded by an accout 
of an exhortation by the prophet to his children to plead with 
their mother to give up her sinful life. 

He would be a sanguine man who would hope to clew 
up all the difficulties in Hosea, for in many cases the texti 
corrupt past restoration ; still there are not a few verses whith 
give a perfectly intelligible sense, but which seem to have w 
possible connexion with their context. But if it be remem 
bered that Hosea’s ministry lasted a considerable time, perhap 
into the latter days of the Northern Kingdom, and that duriy 
his ministry political, and possibly religious, changes wer 
coming thick and fast, it is evident that utterances which hal 


direct reference to contemporary events would in after time 
be difficult to explain without precise knowledge of thos 
events. 


And when, further, we take into account the Semitic di 
regard of exact order, as instanced by the book of Jeremiah 
and the Koran, and ‘consider that the sayings of the prophet 
would frequently be strung together without regard to the 
circumstances under which they were spoken, it is littl 
wonder if we find much that baffles our exegesis. It mus, 
however, be remembered that this lack of chronologicdl 
arrangement belongs to the Gospels as well as to the pr 
phetical books: only, since our Lord’s sayings concem 
universal ethics rather than contemporary local politics, we 
are not conscious of the incongruity of their arrangement 4 
we are in the case of the prophets. 

It would be possible to multiply almost indefinitely in- 
stances of Old Testament parallels to Christ and the Gospels 
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Those above given, however, will perhaps be sufficient to 
show that students of the prophets and students of the Gospels 
have not severally unique problems to solve, but one and the 
same. As the preaching of Jesus did not differ in kind from 
that of the prophets who precéded Him, but is only the perfect 
consummation of it, so the Gospels (i.e. primarily the synoptic 
Gospels) do not differ in kind from the prophetical books. 

As we describe the first book of the New Testament as 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ according to St Matthew, so we 
may describe the nucleus of the book of Jeremiah as the 
Gospel of Jeremiah according to Baruch. 

And as those who have worked at the synoptic problem 
may give the greatest help to those who are working at the 
prophetical books, so, conversely, students of the prophets 
may help students of the Gospels to interpret the words of 
the Lord. 

It needs a prophet to interpret a prophet. If we are to 
understand our Lord, we must not go where His contem- 
poraries went for their ideas, either to Pharisaic lJegalists or to 
visionary writers of apocalypses, but to the scriptures in which 
the mind of Jesus Himself was steeped, the scriptures which 
He alone of His generation interpreted in their natural 
meaning. 

The article of the Christian faith which teaches us to 
“believe in the Holy Ghost. . . . Who-spake by the prophets ” 
should be in itself sufficient to quicken our interest in Old 
Testament prophecy: much more meaning, then, must it have 
for us, when we remember that prophecy is not confined to 
the Old Testament; and that God, who of old time spoke to 
the fathers in the prophets, did not change His method when 
He spoke to the world in His Son. 

R. H. KENNETT. 


Tue Cottecer, Ety. 





THE ZOROASTRIAN MESSIAH. 


THE Rev. A. SMYTHE PALMER, D.D. 


Ir is a significant circumstance that each of the two great 
modern Dictionaries of the Bible, edited by Dr Hastings and 
Professor Cheyne respectively, has introduced an article on 
Zoroastrianism as essential for the student of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. There is a difference of opinion among scholars 
as to which way the current of influence flowed, whether from 
Judaism to Parsiism, or, more probably, as Dr Mills ani 
others think, in the other direction. Certainly, in the sim 
plicity of its worship and abhorrence of idolatry, as well a 
in the purity of its ethical system, with its earnest insistence 
on “ pure thoughts, pure words, pure deeds ” as the essentials 
of religion, no other faith comes so close to that of the Old 
and New Testaments as that of Zoroaster. Of all the sacred 
books of the heathen, the most sublime and spiritual is the 
earlier Avesta. The late Canon Cook, an accomplished student 
of religions, declared that in its sixth chant (Yacna, xxxiil, 
the highest act of pure worship, absolute devotion of self to 
the Supreme Being, is presented in a form and with a fulness 
for which he knew no parallel save in Holy Scripture: 
Another more recent writer, Dr A. V. W. Jackson, holds 
that, outside our own Bible, hardly any religion contains 50 
clear a grasp of the ideas of right and wrong, or presents 80 
exalted a view of the coming of a Saviour, a resurrection and 

' Origins of Religion and Language, p. 245. See also the Catechism of the 


modern Parsis in Max Miiller, Chips, i. 173 f. 
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judgment, the future rewards and punishments awaiting the 
immortal soul, and the life everlasting, as is presented in the 
Avesta.” 

In the present paper I propose to examine one of the 
most interesting of the eschatological ideas of this remark- 
able religion—the belief as to what will come to pass in 
the latter days, when the Redeemer of the Iranian world, 
whom the faithful expect and long for, shall come to 
judgment. 

To Zarathustra shall one day be born at the end of time 
a son supernaturally begotten. A _ virgin-mother, named 
Vispa-tarvi, ‘The All-conquering,” with reference to the 
achievements of her great son, shall give him birth. He 
shall be called Astvat-erta, ‘embodied piety,” or “ incarnate 
goodness”; and this victorious Saviour shall come from 
Kansu,” far distant in the east, the fountain and abode of 
light (Yasht, xiii. 129, xix. 92). This latter point is to 
be noted as of importance. ‘“ He will come forth from the 
region of the dawn,” and his name shall be Sdshyds or 
Saoshyant. When he comes to earth he will free the world 
from decay and death. Then men shall be raised from the 
dead, the Spirit of Evil, Angra Mainyu, shall be finally over- 
come and destroyed, and everlasting happiness shall reign over 
arenovated world.® The light of sovereignty or kingly glory 
(luarend) will rest upon Saoshyant, that he may bring in “ life 
everlasting, undecaying, imperishable, incorruptible, full of 
vigour, at the time when the dead shall be raised. Then all 
the world will remain for eternity in a state of righteousness, 
the devil and all his brood will be doomed to destruction, and 
he shall disappear from all those places where once he used to 
attack the righteous man in order to kill him. The imperish- 
ableness (eternising, frashé-keratt) of life then shall commence ” 


1 Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran, 

* Otherwise Kasava (Darmesteter, The Zend-Avesta, Vendidéd, xix. 5). 

8 J. Darmesteter, op. cit., vol. i. pp. lvi., Ixxix. (Sacred Books of the East, 
vol. iv.); Bundahis, xxx. 4 (S.B.E., v. 121). 
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(the Zamydd Yasht).' It is further promised that the com. 
panions of Saoshyant will share in his divine splendour; me 
will be as the archangels. There is much here, it will be seen, 
that corresponds to Christian ideas (compare St Matt. xiii. 43 
xxii. 80). 

The name which this glorious being bears, if we coull 
interpret it, would no doubt be an index to his nature; but 
as far as I can find, none of the great Avestan scholar 
Darmesteter, Haug, De Harlez, Mills, and West, have su. 
ceeded in explaining it. Dr W. Geiger indeed suggests tha 
the name was in its original form Saoshy4ds or Sdéshyans, as in 
the Pahlavi texts, and meant “Saviour,” being derived fron 
the root sw, to help or rescue.” This hardly accounts for the 
form of the word, It is worth considering whether its proven. 
ance is not rather to be sought in the Babylonian religion, 
with which Zoroastrianism had many points of contact. No 
one can doubt that the final victory of Séshyés is the triumph 
of the power of Light over that of Darkness, in strict accort- 
ance with the dualism of Mazdeism, and it is highly significant 
that he is always represented as coming from “ the region 0 
the dawn,” “far distant in the east” (Vendiddd, xix. 5) 
This plainly reveals the solar character of the deliverer. | 
therefore propose to recognise in Sdshyés the name of the 
Babylonian Sun-god Shamash, which we know was pronounced 
Shawash. Indeed, Hesychius says that the Babylonians called 
the sun Sads (Saas, better LaFas, Sawds) ; and in the Ptolemait 
Canon Saos-diichinos stands for the Babylonian King Shamas- 
shum-ukin, just as Shesh-bazzar stands for Shamash-bel-utsut. 
I have submitted this suggestion to an eminent Oriental 
scholar, Rev. C. J. Ball, who considers it to be a probable 
and attractive identification, although he himself prefers to 
compare Sdéshyés with Shuriyash, a Kassite name of the Sun- 
god. Assuming that Sdshyés borrows his name from the 


1 Haug, Essays on the Parsis, 217, 312; Pfleiderer, Philosophy of Religion, 
iii, 84. | 
2 W. Geiger, Civilisation of Eastern Iranians, i. 110; so also Spiegel. 
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Babylonian Shawash (Shamash = Heb. shemesh, the sun), we 
notice that he preserves many of the characteristics of his 
prototype. Shamash, for instance, is invoked as an essentially 
eneficent being and righteous judge, one who dispels the 
jarkness of misfortune, disseminates truth, and destroys the 
ricked ; but at the same time delights in giving health to the 
sick man, deliverance to the captive, and prosperity to the 


“QO Shamash! Judge of the world, director of its laws art thou.” 


“Strong chief whose wide heart embraces in mercy all that exists.” ? 


Another hymn even ascribes to him the power of raising 
the dead to life : 


“Q Shamash, King of heaven and earth, director of things above and below ; 
0 Shamash, thou that clothest the dead with life, delivered by thy hands.” 


Saoshyant is an extended form, probably of a participial 
character, like Vivasvant in the Vedas, “the Wide-gleaming,” 
the sun, and seems to be a nomen agentis. It would thus 
mean playing the réle of the sun, exercising genial, sunlike 


influence (as if in Greek ddr or Hddfwv, being sunny, or in 
Latin sdlans, if sdlari be from sol). It marks the kindly and 
comforting attributes of the Deliverer; as the Yasht (xiii. 129) 
ays, “He will be Saoshyant (the Beneficent One) because 
he will benefit the whole bodily world.”* Accordingly the 
fithful also, who by their good deeds help on the work of 
fnal restoration to be performed by Sdshydés, are called 
Saoshyants or Solarising Ones. 

If this account of the origin of the Zoroastrian Mediator 
be correct, we can further trace many interesting points of 
coincidence with Marduk (or Merodach), the “great lord” 
of the Babylonian pantheon. Marduk, the god of growing 
light, whether of the morning or of the springtime, is near 


' See Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, 71; Maspero, Dawn of 
Civilisation, 657. 

? Jastrow, 302, 303. 8 Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, 100. 

* Sacred Books of the East, xxiii. 220. 
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akin to Shamash, and as essentially similar shared in a join 
worship. As a solar power he was honoured above all as tl 
life-giving deity, “the merciful,” “the benefactor of mankind’ 
The healer of the sick, the deliverer of the captive, th 
bestower of blessings, he shares with Shamash the glorioy 
attribute of being able to restore the dead to life.’ Th 
potent sun of spring, which revivifies the dormant vegetatin 
after its wintry death, is naturally conceived as the god ¢ 
resurrection for man also. Maru-duk is interpreted as mea 
ing “the son of the brilliant chamber,” that is, the gloriow 
east out of which he issues, at the beginning of each day ani 
each year, to give light and dispense judgment to mankind! 
He acts as mediator between his father, the supreme God, fi 
and his creatures, whom he compassionates in their miseria 
and heals of their diseases. But his highest title remain 
“the restorer of the dead to life.” He is thus addressed in: 
hymn to his honour: 
“O merciful one who loveth to give life to the dead, 

Marduk, King of heaven and earth! .. . 

The spell affording life is thine, 

The breath of life is thine . 

Thou restorest the dead to life, thou bringest things to completenes, 

O merciful one among the gods !’’ 8 

The Babylonians, as we see, at an early date believed in: 
resurrection, and they attributed it to the mercy and power 
the life-giving Sun-god, who was naturally regarded as the 
source of all earthly existence. The eloquent passage will bt 
remembered in which Tertullian speaks of the daily resur 
rection and rending of the tomb produced by the rising ¢ 
the sun.‘ It is he that each morning brings back new life and 
activity to a world that lay buried in the silence of the night 
It is he that every spring calls up the dead vegetation out 0 
its cold grave in the joyful Easter of nature. It is he that 
bestows on the sons of men the genial warmth and health and 
1 Jastrow, 120. 


2 Jastrow, 116, 630. Du-azagga, “the brilliant chamber,” 3 [d., 30. 
* De Resurr, Carnis, cap, xii. 
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ood which save them from perishing. It was an obvious 
hing, therefore, to associate the return of the sun, whether 

the morning or the springtime, with the ideas of a renewal 
of life and a resurrection from the dead. And this is the réle 
played by the solar deliverer Sdshyés. We are expressly told 
that he will come from the region of the dawn when he 
returns to earth to raise mankind from the grave; exactly as 
Marduk, the light-bringer, when he rises over the eastern 
raters, is said to be victorious over the power of evil, Tiamat,’ 
and is “ the Prince who does good to men.” 

It would be an interesting inquiry to investigate how far 
hese Iranian and Babylonian conceptions may have helped to 
colour the symbolic language of the Hebrews. They also 
certainly conceived the coming of the Messiah under the same 
figure of the sun rising in splendour over a darkened world. 
The great sun-disk with wide-extended wings (signifying 
probably the long, level beams of daybreak), which was with 
the Assyrians a favourite symbol of the divinity, and from 
thm was derived far and wide into all lands, seems to have 
ben present to the mind of the prophet Malachi when he 
wote: “’The Sun of righteousness shall arise with healing in 
his wings” (iv. 2). To the devout Israelite his expectation of 
the promised Deliverer often seemed like a patient waiting 
for the sunrise : 

“ My soul looketh for the Lord 
More than watchmen look for the morning” (Ps. exxx. 6). 

Accordingly, when the Greek translators came to the 
Messianic announcement of Zechariah (vi. 12), “ Behold the 
man whose name is the Branch ” (Heb. tzemach, from a Semitic 
riot which might mean “to shine forth” as well as “to sprout 
forth”), they rendered it by the ordinary word for sunrise 
(watohy) ; and some of the Christian Fathers, as well as Philo,’ 
understood it as meaning, “ Behold the Man whose name is 
the Kast.” So it is in the Vulgate, “Ecce Vir oriens nomen 

1 Jensen, Kosmologie der Babylonier, 307. 


2 On the Confusion of Languages, ch. xiv. 
Vou. V.—No. 1, 
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ejus.” Dr Donne’s effigy in St Paul’s bears the inscription, 
“‘ Hic licet in occiduo cinere aspicit Kum Cujus nomen est 
Oriens ”: 
“ Mindful of Him who in the Orient born 
There lived, and on the Cross His life resigned, 
And who, from out the regions of the morn 
Issuing in pomp, shall come to judge mankind.” ! 

This interpretation of the passage was the more natural as 
the same Greek word (anatolé, sunrise) is explicitly used of the 
revealed Christ in Zacharias’s hymn, as if it were a recognised 
name for the Messiah : 

“The Dayspring from on high hath visited us, 

To shine upon them that sit in darkness” (St Luke i. 78). 
Hymn-writers quite naturally adopt the same metaphor, as 
Caswall when he sings : 

“ Christ, her Sun, all ill dispelling, 
Shines upon the morning skies.” 

The divergence of meaning in the Hebrew and Greek 
words is closely paralleled in the use of the Assyrian word sit, 
which, meaning originally a going forth or issuing, is commonly 
used for sunrise as well as for a sprout or offspring ; as, indeed, 
our own “spring,” whether used of the day or of the year, is 
only a nasalised form of “ sprig,” akin to “ spray ” and “ sprout.” 

The same conception of the Messianic deliverer is already 
found in the Sybilline Oracles (iii. 652 seg.) about 150 B.c.: 
“ Then from the sun God shall send a King who shall cause all 
the earth to cease from wicked war, killing indeed some, and 
making faithful treaties with others.”* Indeed, the idea that 
when God shall visit His people it will be as the morning sun 
rising over Mount Zion occurs still earlier, in Isaiah lx. 2-3: 
“Upon thee shall Jahveh dawn” and “ Kings shall come to 
the brilliance of thy dawning” (Cheyne). This second Isaiah, 
himself probably of Babylonian origin, may well have 
remembered that Marduk bore the title of “Son of the holy 
mount,” Du-azagga, the eastern horizon from which the sun 


1 Wordsworth. 2 W. J. Deane, Pseudepigrapha, p. 14. 
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arose, the dwelling-place of his father Ea, and that he was 
called Il Shaddé, “God of the two mountains,” the divine 
Orient.1 Amos, too, in a fine passage represents Jahveh as 
“treading on the high places (bdméth) of the earth” (iv. 18), 
using the very word which in Babylonian (bdmdtuw) is used as a 
synonym for Shaddé.’ 


“ The morn 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastward hill.” $ 


The above usages, I am inclined to think, may help us to 
a better understanding of the ancient and difficult name 
Shaddai given to the God of the Patriarchs (e.g. Gen. xvii. 1; 
Ex. vi. 8), which probably bears the same meaning. The 
generally received opinion is that it is a figurative use of the 
Assyrian shadi, a mountain, shaddé, mountains, as if the 
mountain God, or a Being overwhelmingly high and great, and 
so the Almighty (Schrader, Friedr. Delitzsch, Hommel, Sayce). 
But as this word shadi, shaddé, was frequently used in 
Babylonian as a name for the Orient, with reference to the 
mountains to the east of Babylonia over which the sun was 
seen to rise, E] Shaddai may well have meant originally “the 
God of the East,” the Lord and Giver of Light. On a 
Babylonian tablet giving a primitive map of the world the 
east side is marked Shadi, and we find such divine names as 
Marduk-shadtia and Samsu-sata(na), “ Marduk the Orient,” 
“the Sun our Orient. (We may compare the contrasted 
phrase for the west in Icelandic, solen bjerges, the mountained 
sun; Ital. tramontato; Sansk. asta, the western mountain, 
sunset. ) 

But Radau shows that Shaddai must be read in Assyrian 
as a dual, and thus the correct meaning is “ the god of the two 
mountains” ;* and this is the exact representation given on an 
intaglio, in the Louvre, of Shamash rising between two peaks 
(called in Sumerian Mas, “the Twins”). See the figure given 


1 Radau, 59; Sayce, Religions of Egypt and Assyria, 374, 457. 
2 Ball, Light from the East, 151. 8 Hamlet, i. 1. 167. 
4 The Creation Story of Genesis, 58. 
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in Maspero, Dawn of Civilisation, p. 656. Shamash with lifted 
foot beginning to climb over the eastern hills is a favourite 
subject on Babylonian seals, and “the double mountains which 
each day guard the sun” are mentioned in the Gilgamesh 
Tablet (ix. col. 2).". In precisely the same way the rising sun 
is called in Egyptian Hor-em-Khuti (Harmachis), z.e. “ Horus 
of the two mountains,” those namely from which he issues at 
dawn.’ Indeed, the solar disk emerging from between two 
hills is the common hieroglyph for sunrise. To Abraham the 
Chaldean this presentment of the god of light must have 
been familiar as the worthiest symbol of Divinity, and we 
notice how natural the statement is that the Almighty 
appeared unto him at first not as Jahveh, but simply as El 
Shaddai (Ex. vi. 2, 3), God of the glorious East, the Marduk 
of his days of ignorance. 

If space permitted, it might be shown that the conception 
of the Sun as a deliverer and raiser of the dead which underlay 
the Zoroastrian Redeemer Séshyés (=Shamash), and finds 
parallels among the Hebrews as well as the Babylonians and 
Egyptians, was common to other religions also. We might 
refer to Mithra as the solar mediator between God and 
mankind; Vishnu, the sun-deity of the Hindiis, whose final 
avatar will not take place till the close of the present age, 
when he shall be born on earth and shall destroy all that work 
wickedness ; Baldr, the white solar champion of the Teutons, 
whose victory when he returns from the under-world will 
mark the end of time; Quetzalcoatl, the sun-hero of the 
Mexicans, their mild benefactor, who has left earth, but at 
some future day shall appear from the east and bring back 


1 Boscawen, Monuments and the Bible, 63. So Mithra, who in the Avesta 
appears before sunrise on the rocky summits of the mountains, is represented 
in the Mithraic mysteries as born from the rock (Cumont, Mysteries of Mithra, 
131). 

2 We may compare hq set, “ prince of the mountain,” as a Hittite synonym 
for a Semitic “ prince of the East” (Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch., xxiii. 97); Egyptian 
Annu, the eastern solar mountain over which the sun rises (P.B.S.A., xviii. 8); 
and Assyrian Anu, the heaven god, “the King who comes forth from the holy 
mound.” 
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peace and happiness and plenty to his down-trodden people; 
Michabo, “The Great White One,” the hero-god of the 
Chipeway Indians, “a man that wrought miracles among 
them,” says an old discoverer, “with some kind of broken 
resemblance to the Sonne of God.” We cannot err in 
recognising in his majestic figure with the blond hair “the 
personified idea of Light transferred from the plane of physical 
phenomena into that of psychical anticipation.”' We thus 
see that in many religions of primitive peoples there is found 
acycle of legends about a returning Saviour, who will come 
from afar out of the morning light, born of a virgin, and the 
son of a deity. In all these heathen gropings after truth we 
observe the same idea coming into prominence, of a great life- 
giving deliverer returning to earth and inaugurating a new 
and golden era as the dawn of a better day—and this based on 
the familiar phenomenon of the power of light triumphing 
over the vanquished hosts of darkness and death. 

A. SMYTHE PALMER. 


VicaraGE, S. Wooprorp. 


1 D. G, Brinton, Essays of an Americanist, 131. So Byel Bog, “the White 
God” of the Slavs, triumphs over Czerno Bog, “the Black God”’ of darkness, 





PHASES OF RELIGIOUS RECONSTRUC- 
TION IN FRANCE AND GERMANY. 


JAMES COLLIER, 
Sydney, Australia. 


No more interesting personality has for a long time revealed 
itself to the critical observer than that of M. Ferdinand 
Brunetiére, Professor at the Ecole Normale, the training-school 
of French professors, and editor of the great French review. 
Twenty years ago he was indeed conservative in letters as in 
politics, but in religion he appeared to be frankly Voltairean. 
Interested in all manifestations of French thought, he seemed 
then concerned to prove that the irreligion of Voltaire was no 
importation from across the Channel and a loan from the 
English deists, but the outcome of a French tradition and the 
natural evolution of a vein of speculation at least a century 
old. Ten years ago he was still reserved on the religious 
question. Sympathetically reviewing the recent works of 
Balfour and Kidd, he declined to follow them on to the 
domain of religion; ‘‘we do not touch such topics here.” It 
was a change of attitude. The old Revue was always looked 
upon by the Catholics as their implacable foe. Georges Sand 
was permitted to attack Catholicism in front and others in 
flank. When Vitet was allowed in 1867 to make a long and 
eloquent defence of Christianity in its pages, it was by way of 
privilege and exception. Havet’s and Renan’s most destruc- 
tive essays in Biblical criticism appeared there. The last and 


finest of Renan’s constructive essays (his Examen), published 
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there, rises no higher than to conceive that the existence of a 
Deity is a probability, and the immortality of the soul a faint 
hope. Brunetiére’s shorter notices were still hostile. Review- 
ing a book describing the alleged revival of faith, he contended 
that the facts stated by the author were susceptible of a 
different interpretation, and that facts had been omitted 
which told in a different sense. 

With the new century came new thoughts and a new spirit. 
Eloquent Catholics like M. de Vogué, Etienne Lamy, and 
Mme. Bentzon have been permitted to contribute articles 
written in a Catholic vein. The correspondence of the elo- 
quent Dominican, Father Didon, author of a biography of 
Jesus that rivalled Renan’s in popularity—a correspondence 
redolent of Jesus and Palestine, and full of Christian senti- 
ment—has also been lately there published. Other contrib- 
utors were there allowed to perform their evolutions. An 
accomplished Russian dilettante (in the better sense), M. Teodor 
de Wyzewa, who at the end of the century was sceptical of 
James Tissot’s re-creation of the scenes of Christ’s life, in 
the beginning of the new is a convert, and sympathetically 
tells over again Contes chrétiens of the first century, which 
M. Brunetiére as sympathetically reviewed. But the most 
significant sign of the times is a series of articles by M. 
Brunetiére, aiming at the rehabilitation of Positivism as a 
metaphysic, the denigration of Protestantism, and the restora- 
tion of Catholicism. 

He was not the first to perceive that revival of the Idealist 
philosophy which is the prerequisite of a religious revival. 
In an eloquent essay, composed on the model of a still 
more famous essay by Jouffroy, the late M. Caro described 
the death and the new-birth of philosophical dogmas. 
M. Brunetiére gave it a leading place, and five years ago 
he himself published a companion sketch of “the renaissance 
of Idealism.” In the autumn of 1901 he entered on an ora- 
torical campaign in aid of the new doctrines, when he addressed 
the Lyonnese on “ our grounds for hoping.” In the following 
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January he spoke to the students of the Catholic university 
of Freiburg in Switzerland on the critical work of one of the 
two great masters of the last generation of French youth, 
He described the change that had come over the mind of 
Taine as he passed from philosophy to psychology, and from 
the psychology of individuals to that of peoples. Like Buckle, 
Taine sought in history a solution of the problems that philo- 
sophers had endeavoured to solve by meditation or dialectic. 
In the course of his vast inquest he saw all that a metaphysic 
or a verbalism of the schools had destroyed, and all that he 
himself, on the authority of Kant, had begun by doubting 
or disbelieving, rise from its ruins. The criticism of that 
very critical philosophy restored to the human mind the self- 
assurance it needs in order fully to possess its powers. Ethics 
was reinstated in its primacy, and history thus rescued from 
being an illusion or a phantasmagoria. Religion, finally, was 
discovered to be at once the foundation, the mainspring, and 
the surety of society. ‘Taine thus passed from the Positivism 
of his youth to the Idealism of his riper years, and the transi- 
tion symbolised the evolution of a whole period or phase of 
contemporary speculation. 

Too evidently, the desire begat the vision in this half- 
imaginary reconstruction of the French thinker’s toilsome 
progress towards a goal invisible to himself. But if the ex- 
position is only prophetic of the orbit Taine might have tra- 
versed, it is historical of the one through which M. Brunetiére 
has himself revolved. His first task, as it was Taine’s, Renan’s, 
and that of so many others, was to destroy in his own mind 
the prestige of the eighteenth century, mother of all French 
grandeurs, mother also of French fallacies, ferocities, and 
meannesses. What was its chief error? It made a god of 
society, and subordinated morals to politics. ‘To it all questions 
were social questions. Science and art, ethics and religion, 
were to be governed and their truth determined by their social 
utility. ‘Taken in a narrow sense, as the writers of the century 
were apt to take it, the doctrine was without doubt false and 
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injurious ; taken in the wider significance given to utility by 
Darwin and Wallace, and still more in the far wider meaning 
assigned to it by Mr Benjamin Kidd, it is harmless and the 
greater part of the truth. Brunetiére rebounded abruptly from 
it, believing that all social questions are at bottom moral 
questions. It was the first step of a whole new development. 
A few months later he took another step, or rather a stride, 
in the same direction. What motived it? He had proved 
that irreligion in France was self-evolved, and that English 
influence was only adynamic. He was now to show in his own 
person that English cross-fertilisation was again fruitful, if it 
was not creative. Some years before, he had read and meditated 
Kidd’s Social Evolution ; the new ideas it had generated, after 
along gestation, now came to the birth. What is ethics ? 
If metaphysic is the counterpart of theology, ethics is the 
mask of religion. There is no ethics known to history which 
is not the application of a religious conception; and (here 
borrowing from Mr Kidd) there is no obligation or sanction 
that is not ultra-rational. There can be no scientific ethics. 
Solidarity, which some French thinkers claim as a new ethical 
base, has its origin in religion, and has no meaning but in that. 
There can be no solidarity without submission to an external 
power, and, with Pascal, supported by Mr Kidd, M. Brunetiére 
names this power supernatural. But whatever appellation we 
give to this, the belief in it is already a-beginning of religion. 
We are now in quest of a religion. Which among the 
many candidates for our favour shall we choose? We must 
elect between a religion founded on a philosophy of emanation, 
or Gnosticism, and one founded on the philosophy of evolution, 
or Agnosticism. All belong to one or other group,—unless, 
indeed, we can hold the two together and reconcile them. 
We will try, at all events. Comte received little honour in 
his own country in his lifetime, but he reaped no small fame 
abroad, especially in England, where he established first a 
school and then a church, and the prophet went back to 
France rehabilitated. When his centenary came round, a few 
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years ago, his countrymen were at last prepared to pay homage 
to his memory. They are now accepting his thought, if not 
exactly his system. What aid may we look for from him! 
He lends us three stepping-stones to a faith. He allies us 
with modern philosophy in being evolutionist ; in giving promi- 
nence to the relative he virtually posits an absolute; and he 
has a profound faith in the Unknowable. The Unknowable, 
again, lays a scientific base for religion. All propositions are 
more or less disputable, we may interpolate; but it matters 
little to our present purpose. The French writer has found 
the starting-point for his new religion. 

We cannot follow Comte when he condenses his Unknow. 
able into a Grand Etre—into mankind, which is not unknov. 
able. It is not the living God whom we seek. Where shall 
we find Him? Not in the heart and mind of the individual 
man. There it is placed by some of the most enlightened 
thinkers of our day—by such men as Edmond Scherer and 
Renan in his prime, as well as by more commonplace writers 
like Anthony Trollope. Were that its source, it would be as 
shifting as quicksand, but it is founded as the rock. The truths 
of religion, like those of science, are impersonal truths. There 
is not, and there never has been, a religion that is other than 
the assemblage and the grouping of individuals around 3 
common belief. We might add that religion has its origin in 
the common emotions felt beside the grave of a dead chief or 
the dead member of a family, and theology has a joint origin 
in the ideas that simultaneously arise. It was collective at 
the outset, and will remain collective to the end. 

As little can we follow the young Renan (the Renan of 
the Avenir de la science) when he enthrones science in the 
place of religion. Renan speaks lightly of science in general, 
and of English science in particular (he did not speak lightly 
of it in later years), as furnishing the means of clothing man 
with fresh powers and adding beauty to life. He was, later, to 
change his opinion when he conceived the savans of the future 
manipulating men and things like gods. But the still optimist 
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Renan of 1848 attached value to science only in so far as it 
seeks for that which religion professes to teach, only in so far 
as it resolves the enigma of the universe, and only in so far as 
it then becomes a substitute for religion. On the contrary, 
science has to do with the relative, while the concern of 
religion is with the unchanging absolute, and the transforma- 
tion of science into religion is therefore impossible. No 
progress of science in general or of any particular science will 
illuminate the mystery that lies behind phenomena. Jgnora- 
bimus, cried Du Bois Reymond ; and though Haeckel believes 
that he has solved the seven, the three, or the two enigmas of 
the universe, M. Brunetiére still cries Jgnorabimus. At the 
extremest bounds of the domain where science rules as queen, 
the unknowable raises a barrier which we may displace, but 
shall never overthrow. We shall ever beat our wings against 
it in vain. 

Not only can there be no religion of science; there can 
be no natural religion, no rational religion, no religion of phi- 
losophy. The human reason, reduced to its own resources, 
cannot attain to a knowledge of God. Religion begins where 
natural knowledge ends. It therefore posits, as its point of 
departure, the necessity, the truth, and the reality of the 
supernatural. There is, in fact, a religion only of the super- 
natural. The very definition of religion can be framed only 
in terms of the supernatural. It is, as we know, the point of 
view of Mr Kidd, but it was also that of Mansel. The entire 
polemic of the famous Bampton lectures is directed against 
“rational religion.” 

But if there is no personal, no scientific, and no natural or 
philosophical religion, there can be no religion that is not 
founded on authority—an authority that has the right and the 
power to reduce dissidents to unity. M. Brunetiére will not 
away with the “Christian eapérience” (the word in French is 
amphibological, meaning both “ experience ” and “ experiment ”) 
“in all minds awakened to the same higher life ... and 
in the collective soul of all Christendom,”—at least, as a 
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source of authority. “They talk of the harmony of the 
Gospels,” said the late Master of Balliol to a New ‘l'estament 
class. Then, after a long pause: “there is no such thing’ 
M. Brunetiére says flatly that there is no such thing as the 
collective Christian consciousness. There is no hope for us 
in that direction. If religion is the affirmation of the super. 
natural, there must be a book, a church, or a man to which 
or to whom it belongs to state, to explain, to develop that 
affirmation. Religion therefore involves theology; it is a 
collection of dogmas. So far have we travelled and in s 
brief a space. 

There are, however, rival churches, creeds, and men, 
M. Brunetiére goes in search of them, and proceeds to 
examine the title-deeds of the one that was closest at hand 
French Protestantism has a glorious record ; within M. Brune. 
tiére’s memory it was adorned by the great names of Guizot 
(accused of coquetting with Catholicism in his later years) and 
Edmond de Pressensé, of Athanase Coquerel and the eloquent 
Adolphe Monod. It was founded on a book and a man—the 
Christian Institution, and its author, Calvin. Brunetiére draws 
an uninviting sketch of the man—his youthful reserve, con- 
cealing the process of his conversion, his stern manhood, his 
pitiless public action, and his premature old age, unrelenting 
even in death. He lays stress on the character of the reformer, 
because he believes that French Protestantism (and he might 
have added, Scottish Presbyterianism) rests on the Bible indeed, 
but on the Bible as interpreted by Calvin. His theology is 
individualist and subjective. His ethics is not so much severe 
as arbitrary, inquisitorial, and tyrannical. The principle of 
that tyranny lies in the confusion he makes between morals 
and politics, and his effort to buttress morals against the con- 
tradictions of his doctrine; in his conscious urgency to bring 
back the social sense his individualism had abolished ; and in 
the obligation to mask, by an excess of severity, all that 
is vacillating and ruinous in his theology. No; whatever 
prejudiced historians may allege, M. Brunetiére fails to 
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perceive what France can have lost by refusing to accept 
Protestantism. 

Whither, then, shall we flee? Where, but to the bosom 
of the old Mother, to whom our wives, our children, and our 
sisters have not ceased to adhere? Never since the great 
revolution has she been persecuted as she is now; and as 
(Taine being witness) her persecutions in those dark days 
brought back France to religion and Catholicism, so is the 
uncompromising action of the French radicals re-converting 
the Conservative and literary classes. M. Brunetiére had 
crossed the Atlantic to lecture at Harvard and in Boston, and 
there he witnessed one of the most marvellous developments 
of modern times. The Catholic Church at the Declaration vf 
Independence had been small and poor to insignificance ; he 
found it the largest and wealthiest of all the denominations. 
Not only had it grown by immigration; it was growing daily 
by conversions. He sought to disentangle the causes of these 
conversions. Rightly does he say that they have in them 
something so personal and so belonging to the depths of the 
soul that they escape generalisation. But they do not elude 
analysis, and he essays to analyse them. Shall we be in error 
if we discern in the ingredients or factors the keys to his own 
conversion, then still in the distance? First, there is the force 
of attraction in the Roman Church, residing in the mass, the 
cohesion, and the density of its doctrine, its rites, and its 
organisation. More than all other Churches it embodies the 
collective character of the religious emotion. Secondly, it is 
steadfastly opposing the breaking up of the family by the 
agency of the divorce laws, and is thus winning the adhesion 
of the women, who, again, are gaining over the men, and 
bringing up their children as Catholics. Lastly, the inde- 
pendence of American Catholic apologetics is disarming lay 
criticism. Laymen and priests alike are joining the Church 
because they are Darwinians, and find in it a welcome, not in 
spite, but in consequence, of their scientific views. At all 
events, liberalism is the note of American Catholicism, as it 
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is of Australian Catholicism. It would permit that “ Christian 
Positivism” which in 1903 he seemed inclined to adopt asa 
badge. In the same year he still refused to declare himself 
“a believer.” At a later date, on perhaps the solitary occa- 
sion when he took the place of his disabled political oracle, 
M. Francis Charmes, he avowed with pride that he was 
acquainted with the bishop of this, the archbishop of that, and 
with Cardinal Perraud, the ornament of the Academy, and he 
welcomed Cardinal Mathieu’s work on the Concordat, as he 
did the works of other members of the Catholic aristocracy. 
In reviewing a book by the Viscountess d’Adhémar, he recog: 
nised that “it is only under the auspices of the Church that 
the modern woman will fill a noble part in contemporary 
democracy, by working for the fusion of the vital forces of a 
renewed society.” He is of too strenuous a temperament to 
play, with Huysmans and the decadents, at matins and vespers 
and retreats. He is more likely, with Mr Mallock and the 
younger Pressensé, and many English agnostics, who follow 
the services of the Churches without being members of them 
or communicants in them, to remain fluttering on the outskirts 
of Catholicism. Should he, after all, make the plunge, he will 
be, like Father Gratry, the keenest of disputants, and perhaps, 
like him, the least tolerant of converts. 

The elect youth of France is following in his footsteps. 
After the publication of his enthusiastic articles on Manning, 
as he named him, tout court, the conversion of M. Francis de 
Pressensé to Catholicism was eagerly looked for. A rising 
scholar, the late Léon Ollé-Laprune, left behind him a 
Vitalité chrétienne that may be profitably compared with 
Bushnell’s New Life. M. de Wyzewa anxiously seeks, and 
does not wholly fail to find, in the last work of Mr Frederick 
Myers some encouragement to believe in the independence and 
survival of the soul. A brilliant savant, Jean Marie Guyau, 
sought a new solution of the world-old problem in the vistas 
opened up by psychological science. M. Brunetiére himself 
discovers in the work of a young American novelist the sug- 
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gestion of something in us that is immortal and divine. The 
higher French literature is evidently on the point of undergoing 
a radical transformation. 

A similar movement has arisen in Germany, if with less 
energy, yet with more originality, and perhaps greater 
attractiveness. The worship of nature, founded by Rousseau 
and consecrated by Wordsworth, has at last struck root 
across the Rhine, where it has assumed a peculiar form. 
By vocation the poet of flowers, and by culture a devotee 
of science, Christian Wagner has blended the old doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls with the new doctrine of the 
conservation of energy, and shaped out of the compound a 
new religion, which has been denominated scientific metem- 
psychosis, with a distinctively Christian inspiration for its 
base. At a somewhat later date Dr Bruno Wille has created 
a closely resembling religion of nature, which has its dogmas 
and rites, which can be taught and lived. A belief in the 
indestructibility of the individual, and his survival amid scenes 
like those where his nature was moulded, is common to the 
peasant poet of Suabia and the Berlin socialist. 

The same characters of mysticism or inwardness and 
individuality that have sharply distinguished the German 
from the Frenchman for centuries differentiate both of these 
types of a new German religion from the French revival 
already described. ‘They no less strongly mark another still 
to be described. Born in England, reared in France, nurtured 
in Germany, and resident in Vienna, Mr Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain seems to possess many hereditary and acquired 
titles for posing as the apostle of a new faith in a book that 
has scored a signal success. A strange mixture of questionable 
ethnology and amateur metaphysics, of expert art (at least 
in music) and evangelical religion heightened to mysticism, the 
Bases of the Nineteenth Century professes to be nothing less 
than a new gospel. It is the gospel of the Germanic religion 
par excellence, but as its saints include Abelard, Francis of 
Assisi, and Dante, Pascal, Racine, and even Voltaire, it 
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cannot be called exclusive; and, as embracing such Russian 
as Tolstoi, it might be called Celto-Slavo-Germanic. Did it 
comprehend the Semites, instead of branding philo-Semitism 
with a Teutonic ferocity, it might be called Caucasian. | 
is absolutely scientific, and explicitly accepts the principk 
that nature can be mechanically explained to its inmost heart, 
On the other hand, it asserts a sphere of transcendent liberty, 
woven of ideas and revealed solely in the consciousness, yet 
more real than the world of the senses. Being transcendent, 
this inner world cannot be freely expressed or communicated, 
and therefore remains non-existent to most hearts and eyes 
Between the two an intermediate sphere, that of art, with 
its free and plastic creative activity, reconciles the two, and 
exhibits inward liberty as dominating the outward world of 
cause and effect. But its real service is less speculative. It 
gives, what Goethe claimed of all art, “an instant and living 
revelation of the Unknowable.” This is, as we know, the 
characteristic doctrine of Schopenhauer, who yet also held 
(a point not often noted) that goodness is no less a revelation 
of the absolute. It is pre-eminently the theory and practice 
of Wagner, and we find in Parsifal the plastic representation 
of the redemption of a soul. Do not we feel, even in listening 
to his less mature works, such as the overture to Lohengrin, 
that such music tears away all veils and opens up all depths, 
so that we perceive with the woman of Samaria that here is 
a man who tells us all things that ever we did? Alas! music 
has other than religious effects, and Wagner’s in particular 
acts differently on different natures. If in Mr Chamberlain 
it arouses the slumbering god, in Vernon Lee it wakes up 
the sleeping animal; and on Herbert Spencer, who yet was 
keenly susceptible to the grandeur of cathedral music, it had 
no effect at all except to excite impatience and weariness. 
Mr Chamberlain himself seems to realise its inadequacy, and 
he falls back on the music of Bach to evoke the vision and the 
presence of the Founder of Christianity. Thus the wanderer 
returns to the evangelical religion of his childhood and youth. 
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He returns only in appearance, or returns spirally, as is the 
law of true progress, on a higher plane. ‘Trace the iconog- 
raphy of Jesus from the first Christian centuries to the end 
of the Middle Ages, from Piero della Francesca to Lerolle, 
and from Perugino to Burne-Jones. It will be perceived to 
run a close parallel to the history of the doctrine of the person 
of Christ as described by one of the profoundest German 
theologians, J. A. Dorner. Later periods sometimes pass 
through the same phases of thought as earlier periods, and 
Occidental theology often re-discusses the problems of Oriental 
theology, but always with a difference, and on the whole there 
isan advance. The beliefs to which our English, French, and 
German thinkers are returning are not the beliefs they 
abandoned, nor are they the beliefs of a prior age. We can 
no more go back to the theology of the nineteenth century 
than we can permanently go back to Queen Anne furniture, 
pre-Raphaelite painting, or extinct literary forms. “ Back to 
Kant!” ery disillusioned German thinkers, but it is neo- 
Kantism they go back to. ‘ Back to Catholicism!” cry the 
French, but it is a neo-Catholicism, which makes room for 
Darwinism, and which, as in the reformed Catholicism of 
Professor Ehrhardt, the worship of the Virgin is being dis- 
placed by the worship of Christ, formerly supplanted by itself. 
“Back to Jesus!” cry the German and English Protestants, 
but this Jesus has become openly, what he has all along been 
implicitly, the Christian Deity. He is aggrandised by the 
deepening and expansion and exaltation of human nature that 
has taken place through all the Christian centuries. The 
corresponding doctrines have undergone a parallel development. 
The words of the credos are the same, but the words that 
expound them are renewed day by day. Christian worship 
assumes a changed complexion. Compare the bulky new 
Methodist hymn-book with the thin volume issued by the 
Wesleys, and realise the greater range and depth of devotion. 
Who that has heard the ecstatic prayers of James Robertson 


of Edinburgh or of his brother William, known as “ Robertson 
Vor. V.—No. 1. 12 
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of Irvine,” can fail to perceive that religious rapture hy 
attained heights unknown to former generations? As a 
inalienable portion of the same complex social movement, 
religion will always retain an identical relation to the science, 
the literature, the art, and the life of the age. 

The novelist has a privilege that is denied to the publicist 
He can dramatically exhibit the reconversion of a soul without 
being supposed to identify himself with the being thus repre. 
sented. Yet the choice of characters and situations, the drif 
of the action, and the general complexion of a work betray the 
preoccupations of a writer, and it is by no means difficult to 
distinguish the places where he is speaking by deputy ani 
those where he is speaking in his own person. Even where le 
is insincere to the thought of the moment, we feel that he is 
expressing the thought of earlier years. M. Bourget’s L’ Etap 
is a striking example of these remarks. It is plain from his 
republished essays that he was at one time an emancipate. He 
worshipped Renan, like the youth of his time, and if he now 
disowns his former adorations as mere studies, we perceive the 
hollowness of the pretext. The chief personage in the romance 
named is of too feeble a character to represent the author, but 
he manifestly shows the process by which an unbeliever may 
rationally pass from Agnosticism through Deism to Catholi- 
cism. Mr Spencer has much to answer for in furnishing 
French unbelievers with a war-cry that has served them s0 
well as the Unknowable. In no country was the badge more 
lovingly accepted. In none has the concept been more 
thoroughly examined. It was long the anchorage of French 
thinkers. But they can no longer ride there securely under a 
blackening sky. What is the leverage that has lifted the 
anchor? In men like Brunetiére, the movement of con- 
temporary thought, the pressure of conservative and official 
influences, and the aggressions of Radicalism. In writers like 
Bourget, at handgrips (at least in imagination) with human 
nature in conflict with circumstances, it is experience of the 
world, the tragedies of life, and above all the illumination of 
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love. Antoine and Julie Monneron might not have fallen so 
low had they been brought up under a Christian roof, and Jean 
Monneron finds a way to the heart and hand of believing 
Brigitte Ferrand through the altar. The high-road of affection, 
sometimes moistened with tears and blood, is doubtless, as 
it was with Chateaubriand, the path of most returns to the 
old faith. 

Is it because Pierre Loti is a Protestant that he discovers 
the return less easy? Desolate at heart (he seems to have 
neither wife nor child, and the refrain of dear ones lost 
resounds through his writings), and solitary in mind no less 
(he told the French academicians that he never reads), he 
wanders through the world in search of a religion. First, he 
repaired to the birthplace of Christianity—a land dangerous 
and tempting to souls in distress, says M. de Vogué—which 
for eighteen centuries has never ceased to be the resort of 
pious pilgrimages, and is in our days become, for perhaps the 
first time, the scene of desperate attempts to recover their faith 
on the part of men who have for ever lost it. If Tissot almost 
literally found Christ on the desolate shores of the Lake of 
Gennesareth, Loti was less fortunate. ‘‘ Twice or thrice the 
ineffable phantom of Christ appeared to him as he neared 
Nazareth,” but he “let it escape.” He listened in vain for 
“the words of hope and the word of love once spoken ”’ by Lake 
Tiberias, but they are dead to-day.- He had dreamed for 
years of the Garden of Gethsemane, and fondly imagined that 
there Christ might appear to him. In an agony of mind he 
passed the night on the sacred spot, but found no peace. Indeed, 
he confessed eight years afterwards that “ in that night of horror 


| and despair all his early beliefs irremediably foundered.” He 


climbed up the steps leading to Golgotha, and there, in com- 
pany with an old woman, a young Cossack soldier, and an aged 
pilgrim, the contagion of belief seemed to pass into his soul, and 
he believed that he at last had “found Christ.” So at least 
he permitted himself to say ten years ago, but it proved to be 
ahallucination. Like the Wandering Jew, he had again to 
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take up his pilgrim’s staff, and he bent his steps to the sitg 
of still older faiths. He traversed Persia, and there it wa 
the religious manifestations that most attracted his curiosity, 
He passed into “ famine-stricken India,” and travelled through 
“India without the English,” describing all that he saw with 
the eye of a poet ; but it was still in quest of a faith that he 
wandered. He interrogated the Brahmins at Odeypore, but 
they were immersed in rites they had ceased to understand 
In search of a little hope, he repaired to the theosophists of 
Madras, of whom he had heard such wonderful things, ani 
what did they tell him? Of a heaven without a personal God, 
immortality without an individual soul, and purification with 
out prayer. It was the glacial dogmatism of a Buddhism 
that he was already well acquainted with, the mere gleam o 
his own reason. One of the most dismal silences of his life 
followed the communication, and the last leaves fell from his 
most cheering beliefs. That same night were repeated the 
experiences of the night in Gethsemane, with its boundles 
sadness and its unspeakable horror. The chief of the theo- 
sophists told him that what he wanted was esoteric Brahminism, 
and bade him go to Benares. There he entered the House of 
the Sages. It was a low and humble, whitewashed Indian 
dwelling, at the foot of a garden, with green blinds, such as 
he remembered in his native countryside at Saintonges, and 
an all-round verandah, such as is common in Australia. The 
Sages resembled bronze Christs with black hair—men with grave 
and fine countenances and winning smiles. Their chests and 
feet bare, wearing only a cloth around the loins, and sitting on 
their haunches in a circle to discuss sacred things, they yet looked 
as if they dwelt on high in another state of existence. They 
made the loftiest pretensions. “Our philosophy begins,” they 
said, “ where yours ” (the philosophy of Europe) “ends.” They 
have almost conceived the inconceivable, these thinkers of the 
Orient, in whom a hereditary refinement of bodily frame and 
a back-stretching atavism of meditation and prayer have created 
subtleties of perception and delicacies of sensibility unknown 
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to our flesh-eating and commercial races. Yet even they 
confessed that they knew nothing for certain, but were only 
seekers; and Loti felt that long years of initiation would be 
necessary before he could pierce the depths of their thought 
and wing his way across the ineffable abysses their ancient 
books revealed. Mrs Besant, a sage among sages, and dwell- 
ing with them apart from the world, was hardly more definite. 
She feared to destroy the hopes that he still unconsciously 
entertained ; but no—“ in the matter of hope” he “had nothing 
to lose.” We need not condemn these old-world philosophers 
for their indefiniteness. The never-doubting Victor Cousin 
once asked Hegel to give him a summary of his philosophy, 
and others have solicited philosophical students for a concise 
account of the philosophy of Plato. “ Monsieur,” replied the 
German, and his answer might be generalised: “these things 
do not sum themselves up in sentences.” Such philosophies 
have to be lived before they can be understood. Had he 
possessed fortitude enough to be initiated in these mysteries 
of the astral spirit, Loti would probably not have gained the 
least satisfaction. He could only have received answers in 
terms of the pure reason to questions asked from the plane of 
the emotions. 

Let us not exaggerate the extent any more than miscon- 
ceive the nature of the reaction. It is not universal. There 
will always be people outside of the Churches. “The wits 
will be inconvertible,” says Renan. “You will never induce 
Ninon de l’Enclos, Saint-Evremond, Voltaire, or Mérimée to 
accept the same religion as Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, 
or the good Hermas.” Mérimée himself was well aware of his 
irremediable loss or incurable lack. “I have the misfortune to 
be sceptical,” he wrote to one of his inconnues, “but it is not 
my fault. I have tried to believe, but I want faith.” There 
are others, like Herbert Spencer, in whom an inborn spirit of 
tebellion against all authority combines with a self-sufficingness 
that nullifies the feeling of dependence without which the re- 
ligious sentiment cannot thrive. ‘There are still others in whom 
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the religious brain has died for lack of nutriment (as in Mark 
Pattison) or atrophied (as in Darwin) from overgrowth of the 
scientific faculty. All such may have their place in that 
Heaven where there are mansions for all benefactors of man. 
kind, and it is a high one, but not the highest. These great 
spirits are not among the elect, but among those noble reprobates 
just within the gates of Purgatory who excite the envy of the 
redeemed. And there will ever be those—a still selecter, in. 
deed, a sacred band—who are above all Churches. Emerson 
in his beautiful old age, slightly touched with a pathetic decay, 
like a tall poplar that has begun to wither at the top, found 
it comfortable in the decline of his cerebral strength to join in 
public worship ; but in the prime of his pure reason he refused “to 
deck himself with the red rag of a false religion or false church,” 
In his far sadder last years Carlyle was cut to the heart by the 
singing of Faber’s tumultuous hymn, and he was once induced 
to accompany Froude to Westminster Abbey, where the 
too-eloquent Dean Farrar could not supply the balm that 
would have healed the ever-bleeding wound ; but in his Titanic 
manhood the “ storm-god of the northern foam” breasted the 
billows of his transcendental agnosticism and worshipped only 
in “the cathedral of Immensity.” “Will you hold by conse- 
crated formulas,” he cried, “and expect salvation from traditions 
of the elders ; or are you for Divine Realities, as the one sacred 
and indispensable thing?” And he condemned Loyola because 
he inquired, poor man, “ not of eternal nature and her oracles,’ 
but “of temporary art and hers.” 

Such Spartan examples and such heroic counsel are for 
the few, and for them only on certain conditions. Most of 
those who have cast away conventional religious beliefs have 
remained in a state of “brutal nakedness,” clothed “in 4 
costume of putrid tripes,” or the generalisations of physical 
science. They have forgotten the grandest generalisation 
of them all. A recent French romance has for its object 
to show that a social stage cannot be omitted with impunity. 
No more can a phase of thought. The latest scientific theory 
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of the universe is the lineal descendant of the oldest Babylonian, 
Indian, and Greek cosmogonies, which passed from mythology 
to philosophy, and from philosophy to science, by a long series 
of insensible transitions. So would a true theology consist, 
not in making a tabula rasa of all received theological ideas, 
but in developing them. They all answer to realities. Every 
one of them has had a natural genesis and a necessary 
evolution. Wrench them out of the collective mind, and you 
leave it bleeding and mutilated. Popular theology will 
remain as imperfect an expression of social relations as 
popular science is of physical relations, or the law ad- 
ministered in the courts of justice is of juridical relations ; 
but there is a theology that has as indubitable a place as 
psycho-physics in the circle or the tree of the sciences. 
It will answer to popular theology as a literary language 
answers to a provincial dialect. It will not be created entirely 
by theologians. The metaphysicians will lay its foundations. 
The unsystematic philosophers will furnish its larger intuitions. 
The prophets will breathe into it the breath of life and fill its 
eyes and limbs with fire. The unfrocked priests, in lay sermon, 
fiction, and verse, will suffuse it with emotion and widen its 
horizon. But the more select of its ministers will supply its 
substance and keep the flame burning on the altar. More 
than all others these are the hierophants of truths that will 
ever be mysteries, because they can be known only to those 
in whom they are born of an intimate converse with the 
realities of the inward life. Nor should we write of them in 
the future tense. That science of the higher nature has ever 
been in course of construction. Its records are in many 
tongues, and they are no less rich in our own noontide of 
science than in the twilight of the so-called ages of faith. 


JAMES COLLIER. 


Sypney, AUSTRALIA. 





DISCUSSIONS 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the ‘‘ Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books will, in future, 
not be open to discussion. Criticism of any article will, as a rule, be 
limited to a single issue of the Journal, The discussion ends with a 
reply from the original writer.—Ed. 


PROFESSOR CARPENTER ON JAPANESE BUDDHISM. 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1906, p. 503.) 


Proressor CarPENTER’s paper on Japanese Buddhism has in a most lucid 
way supplemented what I had left out of consideration in my paper on 
Christianity as viewed from the standpoint of a Japanese Buddhist. Since 
my essay was mainly intended to point out the essential basis of Christian 
faith, which seemed to me to be identical with that of Buddhism, many other 


points of importance were left untouched. These have been now commented 
upon by an able student of religions, and I think they are as follows :— 


1. Whether Japan was ever converted to the Buddhist faith, and how? 

2. What does the Dharma-kaya of Buddha mean, and what has it to 
do with faith in Buddha ? 

3. How can the theory of karma be reconciled with a belief in 
salvation ? 


4. Can Buddhism contribute anything to the social life of the future ? 


1. As regards this first question, the estimates of the Japanese them- 
selves deviate one from another, as noticed by Professor Carpenter. This 
is true, but I also find that his statements about Buddhist influence on 
Japanese life are quite to the point. Japanese civilisation is a product 
of Buddhism, though, of course, of Buddhism in co-operation with the 
national characteristics. Buddhism is a still living force in Japan. This 
is negatively proved by the self-contradictory statements of Mr Okakura, 
as quoted by Professor Carpenter. Mr Okakura thinks that no real con- 
version of the Japanese has been achieved by the doctrine of Buddhism 
during the past eleven centuries. The same author believes, on the other 
hand, that all those qualities which make a Japanese truly and typically 
Japanese are in a most marked degree due to the influence of the Buddhist 


doctrine of dhyana. He must be asked whether dhydna be an exception 
184 
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to the doctrine of Buddha. There are some who, judging by the survival 
and revival of the old Germanic mythology, think that the Germans have 
never really been converted to Christianity. A Tolstoi, again, condemns 
as anti-Christian European states which stand against one another with 
rifles and cannon. Certainly there is truth in these statements; still, we 
have right and reason on our side in calling Europeans Christian. The 
civilisation which has produced Fra Angelico, Dante, Thomas Aquinas, 
Luther, and many other bright stars of the Christian religion, and the 
people among whom the Imitatio Christi or The Pilgrim's Progress is 
read with reverence, cannot but be called Christian. Japan has among 
her children a Buddhist Fra Angelico in the painters of the Tak’ma school, 
a Dante in Genshin (942-1017), a Thomas Aquinas in Dengyé (767-822), a 
Luther in Nichiren; and the praises of Buddha and the Saints, written by 
Shinran, are recited every morning and evening in millions of families 
throughout Japan. ‘The future is another question, but up to the present 
our civilisation has been, and is, Buddhistic. 

2. The transition of the idea of Buddha’s personality from the actual 
and tangible person of Gotama to the Dharma-kaya has by no means been 
made by one step, nor yet by a single bound. The basis and the signifi- 
cance of this development lies in the very idea of dharma (or dhamma in 
Pali). The term is certainly a very flexible one, as pointed out by 
Professor Carpenter. But its manysidedness is not by chance. Leaving 
aside the pre-Buddhistic history of the idea, it means in Buddhism, firstly, 
phenomena, evanescent and impermanent, dhammda viparinama, but not 
chaotic. ‘These are subject to law or laws. The law or laws pervading 
the phenomenal world and the way to transcend it have been revealed by 
Gotama, the Buddha. Here is the second aspect of the dharma. Its 
revelation has not been made by mere words, but it has been revealed by 
and realised in the personality of the Lord. Buddha, as a human being 
manussa-bhiita), is subject to the law of causation; but as the Lord, the 
Tathagata, He is the Dharma incarnate. ‘The Tathagata represents in His 
person the Dharma, He is the being of the Law (dhamma-bhiita), of the 
eternal Wisdom. In Him is realised the Bodhi. Here lies the third 
aspect of the Dharma and the foundation of the belief in the Dharma-kaya, 
or the Dhammata, as is expressed in an immature stage of the idea. 

Buddhism has cherished the Johannine conception of the Logos applied 
to itself. This conception has grown up out of the deepest sources of 
faith and wisdom among those who have believed in the Tathagata’s Bodhi 
and Dharma. There has been no necessity of borrowing it from outside. 

3. The above remark has touched to a certain degree my third point. 
The Buddhas are subject to the laws of moral and physical causation in 
their bodily aspects. But, as we are told in the Diamond-Cutter,' those 
who see Buddha solely in his ripa do not see the real Buddha. In order 


1 This and other Prajiia-paramita tests emphasise the negative side of the Buddhist 
idealism. They, by the by, do not belong to the Shingon, but they are the chief 
Scriptures of the Zen. 
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to see him we must look for his Dharma-kaya. There is here certainly a 
trace of the dualism (I mean the complete dissociation of reality from 
phenomenality) which Professor Carpenter calls a barren idealism, and 
which has been fully developed in India into the extreme idealism of the 
later Vedanta. But the Buddhist philosophers knew how to put a check 
upon extravagance of thought, though it is occasionally manifested, 
especially when a Buddhist sophist tries to argue against his opponent, as 
illustrated by the words of a priest, cited by Professor Carpenter on 
p. 515.1. For the present I shall justify myself by a quotation from 
Nichiren’s writings. He said: ‘When we review this phenomenal world 
(i.e. dharma-dhatu) just after having returned to the home of the supreme 
enlightenment (samyak-sambodhi), (the world changes its aspects 
thoroughly, and we see that) it is the Land of Bliss where the serene light 
(of bodhi) pervades ; and thus our bodies, which we looked upon with con- 
tempt, are seen to be the Tathagata Himself, whose enlightenment has no 
beginning and in whom the three bodies (T'rikdya) are an unity. 

4. At the bottom of the idea of Sangha there lies the idea of the 
communion of the saints.?>. The Sangha is always compared to the ocean, 
which embraces and purifies everything pouring into it and which the one 
taste pervades. The path which the members of the Sangha tread is the 
one path (ekaydna) which was trodden by the saints of the past and will 
be trodden by every future saint. Buddhists have the ideal of the 
universal communion of the saints, but they have not succeeded in building 
up that ideal into a visible church. This defect will be felt more in the 
future than in the past, as Buddhism tries to exercise its influence upon 
the social life of the modern age. We want, indeed, a Buddhist epistle to 
the Ephesians and its full realisation. 

I know these short remarks add very little to Professor Carpenter's 
view on Japanese Buddhism, but I must wait for another opportunity to 
expound my points more fully. 

M. ANEsAkI. 


ToKyo. 





FIRST PRINCIPLES OF FAITH. 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1906, p. 721.) 


Sir Outver Loner has given us, in his Catechism, an interesting illustration 
of what may be done in the way of undenominational teaching. I imagine 
that he would like us, who are Churchmen, to say why we cannot accept 


1T suspect that Professor Knox’s priest was rather a Zen priest than “a worshipper of 
Amida Buddha.” It is usual for a Zen priest to change his own standpoint and to try 
to sophisticate in any way convenient to him. That is, indeed, a bad fruit of an idealism 
akin to acosmism. I hope Professor Carpenter and his readers will not think that there 
are many Buddhists like that priest, or that even he is now teaching his followers in the 
manner with which he confronted Professor Knox. 

2 E.g. Anguttara-nikaya, x. 20. 
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such a scheme of instruction as adequate for our children. May one 
Churchman, speaking only for himself, try to answer this question ? 

It would be an impertinence to praise Sir Oliver Lodge’s Catechism. 
Its earnest reverence and high ethical standard are a lesson to us all. 
But when I ask myself what are the things I most want my children to 
know, I do not find that it meets my need. For first of all, I want them 
to know, not only that there is “one Infinite and Eternal Being,” but 
that this Eternal Being is, and has been from the first beginning of their 
lives, reaching down to them in gracious love, calling and claiming them 
as His. I want them to know that they are not left to climb the steep 
hills of life as best they can, but that they are children of God whom He 
has already claimed as His in the sacrament of Baptism. 

And secondly, I want them to know that they are members of a 
Society whose face is turned, not towards the past but towards the future. 
I do not want to say to them first, “this is the past from which you have 
come,” but * this is the goal towards which we are being led on—we are 
‘inheritors of the Kingdom of Heaven.’” 

And, thirdly, I want to awaken in them the sense of gratitude, to urge 
them to respond to what He has already done, not to disappoint their 
Divine Father. I want them to be able to say, with genuine feeling, 
“T heartily thank my Heavenly Father that He has called me into this 
state of salvation, and I pray unto Him to give me His grace that I may 
continue in the same unto my life’s end.” I want them to learn, at the 
very beginning of their intelligent life, that it does really matter to God 
whether they make shipwreck of their lives or keep a straight course 
through the storm to the end. 

So when I come to Sir Oliver Lodge’s creed, I miss there just the one 
thing I want most—I miss the idea of the grace of God. I find myself in 
a world where it is not easy to do good, where some Power has, 

“with pitfall and with gin, 
Beset the path I was to wander in.” 

Has God been indifferent to it all? Has He done anything, taken 
any step, made any sacrifice? If not, why should I trouble? ‘“ Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 

There is a familiar hymn that is, for some of us, among the earliest and 
sweetest memories of our childhood :— 

“T love to hear the story 

That angel voices tell, 

How once the King of Glory 
Came down on earth to dwell. 

I am both weak and sinful, 
But this I surely know, 

The Lord came down to save me 
Because he loved me so.” 

There is enough dogmatic theology there to make a large volume, yet 
there is nothing that cannot be understood by little children. Of course, 
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if it is not true—if “the King of Glory” did not “come down on earth 
to dwell”—then we shall be doing grievous wrong in nourishing the 
spiritual life of our children with fairy tales that pretend to be realities ; 
but if it is true, it is the greatest truth in the world, the truth in the light 
of which all other truths must be interpreted, a great presupposition that 
colours all our thinking. But ought we to begin by teaching our children 
dogmatically what some people deny altogether? Ought we not to 
bring them to it gradually, when they can understand the evidence on 
which we found our creed? Is not the answer this, that in every depart- 
ment of knowledge we teach our children results long before they 
learn, or are capable of learning, the process by which these results have 
been reached? Sir Oliver Lodge proposes to begin by teaching, as a 
dogma, that “my ancestors have ascended from lower forms of animal 
life.” The fact that many people altogether deny this is no reason for 
leaving it out of his scheme of teaching. But my point is that it is as 
much a dogma as the statement that “ for us men and for our salvation ” 
He “came down from heaven,” and that both dogmas will have to be 
verified by the children long after they have been taught to them in our 
schools. But the one dogma is a statement of human progress, the other 
a statement of Divine provision and love. A child’s moral character will 
not suffer from his not knowing that his ancestors ascended from lower 
forms of life, but we believe a child’s moral character will suffer from his 
not knowing that the life and death of Jesus Christ were a message of love 
from his Father in Heaven. 

But if it be urged that, as a matter of fact, children brought up on 
this definite dogmatic teaching do not differ in conduct and character 
from children trained under some such ethical system as Sir Oliver Lodge 
outlines, I should reply first by denying that this is so. And I should 
also reply by pointing out that, to a degree that we very inadequately 
realise, our ideas are shaped in a Christian mould. In a vague way our 
teaching presupposes Christianity, even where its tenets are specifically 
denied. But this will not continue to be so for long if the specifically 
and definitely Christian education, that has been given in our schools side 
by side with vaguer ethical teaching, falls into the background. I do not 
believe that a system of teaching like Sir Oliver Lodge’s would long 
survive in a world that had repudiated the dogmas of Christianity. 
Children are so constituted that their interest is not in things but in 
people. Duty divorced from the idea of a Personal God has little meaning 
for many of them; the claim of social service does not appeal apart from 
the idea that “ inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
My brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” 

Sir Oliver Lodge’s scheme of teaching would, it seems to me, admirably 
meet the needs of a world where evolution was not hindered or held back, 
where the incentives to good were manifestly stronger than those to evil. 
But it is not into such a world as this that the children from our schools 
are going out, and therefore they need the incentive that comes from 
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the truth that “God so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son.” 

It is good to end on a note of agreement. The recognition of religion 
as “not a thing for special hours or special days, but as a reality per- 
meating the whole of life” is vital to any adequate scheme of religious 
education; here at least Churchmen may find themselves heartily in 
agreement with Sir Oliver Lodge’s paper. 


J. Howarp B. Masrerman. 
Queen’s CoLieGe, BinMINGHAM. 





MR BIRRELL’S CHOICE. 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1906, p. 540.) 


Tar Bishop of Carlisle on “Mr Birrell’s Choice” greatly interested me. 
It was written in an excellent spirit. It was this that appealed to me, 
as well as the earnest and able way in which the Bishop stated his case. 

In this distant State we have been through the strife and turmoil that 
is now being experienced in the Mother Country. We have fought the 
educational fight. Probably a permanent settlement has been effected ; 
if not, there is a time of truce. For a season peace has been proclaimed. 
Ephraim does not vex Judah nor does Judah vex Ephraim. I read the 
Bishop’s article in the light of our experience, and thought that some 
criticisms might be of service. 

The Bishop pleads for religious teaching in the public schools of a 
non-sectarian character. He speaks of the great fundamental truths 
concerning which all sections of the Christian Church are agreed, and 
desires to see these taught in the national schools. He says: “The 
national teaching must be catholic teaching—the universal Christian 
teaching which is common to all the orthodox Christian communities” 
(p. 546). ‘There are thousands in South Australia to-day who would 
gladly have accepted this position if it had been possible for them to do 
so; but such was not possible. Unconsciously the Bishop of Carlisle has 
emphasised the difficulty in which we were placed. Speaking of Mr 
Birrell’s choice, he asks: “ Will he build national education by the waves 
of secularism . . . or will he build it on the rocks of faith in God, and 
the majestic immortality of man?” . . . “In the path of his choice 
stands the lion of denominationalism.” I would like to put the last 
sentence in small capitals. It was “the lion of denominationalism ”— 
more especially of Roman Catholicism—that prevented even the reading 
of the Bible in school hours in South Australian State schools. Bishop 
Diggle truly says: “One of the principal notes of Romanism is its 
exclusive sectarianism” (p. 544). The position taken by the Roman 
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authorities in our State is this: “ You may introduce Bible reading or 
religious teaching into the Government schools if you please, but if so 
we must withdraw our children. We must establish our own schools, 
in which to teach our own dogmas, and look to the State for some financial 
assistance.” What the Roman Church in South Australia would be 
willing to accept (as well as some of the Anglicans and Lutherans) 
would be a capitation grant—so much per head from the State 
coffers for all children who passed a certain educational standard. 
The Roman Catholic Archbishop of South Australia (Dr O'Reilly) 
says: “Let those schools who claim religion as the basis of their 
teaching have that countenance and support which the tax-payers 
favouring them are entitled to out of the public money voted for 
educational needs.” Suppose the State were to grant this, what then? 
Our splendid system of national education would be broken up. By 
countenancing the establishment of denominational schools—by granting 
financial aid to them—the State would pull down a universal system of 
education which it has been building up for many years. Not only so, 
but those “evil forces” of which the Bishop of Carlisle speaks, that “rage 
and swell most tumultuously” (p. 542) — denominational strife and 
bitterness—would be intensified and perpetuated. The “lion of denomina- 
tionalism ” would more fiercely rage. Let me show how. I desire to do 
so, because what is true of South Australia will be true of the Old Land 
from which our fathers came, and in which we are profoundly interested. 
In this State, directly the capitation grant is granted for religious 
purposes, denominational schools will spring up over our land. Such 
would be a national calamity. Under our present system of education 
(free, compulsory, and secular) Romanists, Protestants, Lutherans, Anglicans, 
Methodists, Baptists, etc., are all being taught in the same schools. The 
boys and girls know no religious differences. They sit side by side in 
the school, and frolic together on the playground. What is the conse- 
quence? We are building up a united nation—a young nation that is 
not divided against itself. ‘The rising generation are being preserved from 
that disintegrating denominational bitterness of which the Bishop of 
Carlisle speaks. Bigotry in the State is dying out. The young nation 
now growing up will be more tolerant, and consequently more united 
than their fathers ; for experience demonstrates that there is nothing more 
divisive in its effects than denominational bigotry. It stirs up bad blood; 
it leads Romanist to persecute Protestant, and Protestant to persecute 
Romanist ; it sets Anglican and Nonconformist at variance with each other. 
In its education of the young the State must not support a denominational 
system that has led, and will lead, to disintegration, bitterness, and strife: 
it must give the secular knowledge that the child needs, and leave the 
spiritual instruction to the Church. 

If the State schools are to give religious instruction, even on the 
broad and catholic lines suggested by the Bishop of Carlisle, there are two 
difficulties in relation to the teachers. First: they must be competent to 
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give that instruction, they must hold—intellectually and spiritually—all 
the cardinal doctrines of the Christian Faith. This means the imposition 
of a religious test. Again: assuming that all the teachers were Christians 
by conviction, in their teaching would they confine themselves strictly to 
the great truths on which all sections of the Church are agreed? Would 
there not be a temptation to colour their teaching by their own peculiar 
denominational views? I think so. It is really the non-essentials in the 
Christian Faith that lie at the basis of denominational strife, bitterness, 
and exclusiveness. It is “the mint, the anise, and the cummin.” The 
Bishop of Carlisle holds strongly what he calls “ the beautiful ” doctrine of 
Baptismal Regeneration. ‘ Large bodies of earnest, orthodox Christians,” 
as he affirms, do not. What then? The Bishop will teach this doctrine 
on “all rightful occasions—through books, in sermons, at Bible-classes, in 
lessons in Sunday-school”; but, he says: “I will not ask permission to 
teach it in the day-schools of the nation” (p. 545). But with religious 
instruction in day-schools there is ample opportunity for teaching, in an 
indirect way, peculiar dogmas, and there are men and women who feel 
that they could not conscientiously restrain and restrict themselves in the 
way suggested by the Bishop of Carlisle. The more intense a teacher’s 
devotion to denominational principles the greater the temptation to colour 
his teaching with them. But Bishop Diggle has no fear. He says: Trust 
the teachers. ‘The more confidence you place in men’s honour, the more 
worthy they grow of that confidence.” Yes, in some relationships; but 
there are no questions on which some men feel so deeply as religious ones, 
and, strange though it may appear, it is the non-essentials of the faith to 
which they are specially devoted. 

The question of religious instruction in State schools in South Australia 
(though we have no State church) bristles with such difficulties that we 
have had to make our educational system “ free, compulsory, and secular” 
—not godless. State school reading-books which speak of God, heaven, 
and of prayer (as ours do) cannot be spoken of as godless or irreligious. 
The Bishop of Carlisle evidently looks with fear and suspicion upon a 
national system of education in which religious instruction is not directly 
given. He says: Will Mr Birrell “ build national education by the waves 
of secularism, which, when the storm arises, will engulph the nation?” 
(p. 544). Assuming that a secular system of education, such as we have 
in South Australia, is an evil, then it is the lesser of two evils. The 
introduction of direct religious instruction would mean the breaking up 
of our national system; it would mean the establishment of denomina- 
tional schools with Government grants, with all the consequent dis- 
advantages that I have pointed out. Instead of the children being 
trained as a national unit they would be trained as cliques—brought up 
in denominational pens, isolated from each other, with their natures 
soured, and their sympathies stunted and straitened; more than this, 
with prejudices and antipathies evolved that really make for national 
disunion and disintegration. 
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With the Bishop of Carlisle I agree that “to the life and progress of 
a nation pureness and stability of character are even more important than 
technical skill,’ but I do not share his fears in relation to a national 
system of education that is “secular,” but not godless nor irreligious, 
My conviction is that the Church should give religious instruction, and 
the State should impart secular knowledge. 
JoHN Backer 


(Methodist Minister). 
Ausurn, SouTH AUSTRALIA, 





THE SEPARATION OF THE CREEDS FROM THE 
SERVICE OF WORSHIP. 


(Hibbert Journal, July 1906, p. 741.) 


I wish to express most hearty appreciation of Mr Garnett’s paper. I am 
disposed to think that the separation of the creeds from the general 
service of worship, for which he pleads, offers the most effective remedy 
for the difficulties which more and more press upon thoughtful members 
of the Established Church. It has been suggested that a declaration to 
the effect that the creeds are to be read as historical documents, expres- 
sive of received tradition, would afford relief to the scrupulous, and 
not deprive the orthodox of a “privilege” they value. And, as a 
step towards freedom, this might suffice. But it leaves untouched that 
particular objection to the recital of creeds which Mr Garnett urges, and 
which is being felt with increasing keenness by many, viz., that our 
habit of making constantly renewed profession of the soundness of our 
beliefs, and of our loyalty to the true God, does not mark the right 
attitude either of the enthusiastic worshipper or of the devoted servant. 
Moreover, while creeds are recited at all services, we are repeatedly re- 
minded of the discussions which are associated with them. From all such 
distractions of criticism Mr Garnett calls us away, to those wider thoughts 
and profounder emotions which, inexpressible in set forms of words, yet 
lie at the roots of the spiritual life. By this appeal we are all brought 
together, priests and laymen, and called upon so to humble ourselves 
before God when we gather for worship, so to humble ourselves in the 
recognition of the divine holiness and our imperfection, as to have no 
heart for the exposition of our own sound opinions, still less for the 
condemnation of those others who lack the same illumination. 

We are shown in this paper with how little loss, nay, with what real 
advantage, the creeds may be omitted from our public services, since, in 
fact, they are not a proper part of worship, being expressive neither of 
repentance nor prayer, nor praise, nor aspiration (Hibbert, July 1906, 
p. 742). Weare reminded of the far-reaching practical significance (p. 746) 
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of the ** belief” demanded by Christ, of which, not a scheme of words, but 
«a man’s whole life is the only true expression.” We are warned against 
the growing danger of *‘ a breach between profession and practice,” and of 
the superfluousness of repeated declarations of loyalty on the part of the 
servant who in thought and deed is utterly devoted to his master. 

Mr Garnett, I venture to think, has given utterance to the thought which 
has been gradually forming itself in the minds of many ; but it is well that 
a layman should have spoken. The laity hardly realise how little help the 
clergy get in the attempt to gauge the real thoughts of their parishioners. 

With a renewed expression of my hope that this paper will receive the 
careful consideration which it deserves, I might conclude. Let me add just 
two or three words from my own point of view. 

Scepticism apart, the recital of the creeds is losing its effectiveness. 
The repetition by the priest from day to day, or Sunday after Sunday, is 
so obviously an inevitable part of his prescribed official duty, as represent- 
ing the people, that it is very apt to lose its personal significance for him, 
and permits of a careless, or, it may be, a dissatisfied, acquiescence on the 
part of the congregation. 

Again, the growing custom of having creeds chanted by the choirs, 
formed largely of boys at the most irresponsible age, is in itself a kind of 
confession that we are in fact putting aside the solemn declaration of per- 
sonal beliefs, and substituting a musical recitative, allied to ‘ Oratorio.” 
Whatever be the effect of this upon the congregation, it is liable to have 
an injurious influence upon the boys, encouraging the idea that they may 
sing with gusto what seriously they dare not say. 

And this brings up the matter of hymns, which offer a very difficult 
problem to those who contemplate any reform of our liturgy—a most 
crying need. There are many hymns which are neither more nor less, in 
parts at least, than rhymed creeds, and creeds far more effusively dogmatic 
than the “ Apostles’.” It would tend to the greater dignity and significance 
of our worship of praise if some of these were put aside. We want more 
reticence and self-restraint in the expression of religious thought and 
feeling. 

Witiram C, Srewart. 
Beprorb. 





CHRISTIANITY AND SCIENCE. 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1906, p. 661.) 


Tuoucn late, it may be worth while briefly to reply to Mr de 
Sélincourt’s remarks concerning my January article on the Material 
element in Christianity. It is always my wish to be grateful for and to 
utilise philosophical criticism, but this particular criticism I find myself 
unable to utilise: it seems to be wholly based upon misapprehension. 

Vo. V.—No. 1. 13 
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The chief objection taken relates to my incidental use of the phrase 
‘‘ quasi-material ” as an adjective covering such half-known entities as that 
immaterial substratum of matter—as it appears to be—which we find 
filling all space and denominate Ether. The author speaks of the term 
as a subterfuge, and says that “if Sir Oliver Lodge considers the old 
dichotomy of spirit and matter unscientific, he will not clear our thoughts 
by inventing a new name.” 

Why on earth not, if there is a thing requiring a name! I trust 
that no class of philosophers are averse from new facts or anything 
to which they are not historically accustomed ; though I confess to a 
suspicion in that direction, for it cannot be that they object only to the 
use of a tentative nomenclature for them. 

Mr de Sélincourt goes on to say that I ought to describe the nature of 
the ether, and show in what respect it differs from either matter or spirit. 
Most certainly this should be done, at any rate as regards the former of 
these two categories, and to the best of my power I have at different times 
done so, and so have other physicists; but one can hardly introduce a 
treatise on physics into the midst of a Hibbert article. 

A few words will suffice for the remainder of this note. My critic says 
that if I had contended that the human body “was bulkier and clumsier 
than it need be” for self-expression, and that death left it with only the 
less highly organised parts which were essential to the embodiment of 
spirit, ‘we could have understood him.” ‘To which I can only reply that 
I am sorry to hear it, for I should assuredly have been talking arrant 
nonsense. But since it appears from the concluding paragraph that 
Mr de Sélincourt thinks I am trying to instruct philosophers what monism 
is, I can readily excuse some slight irritation. 

Ouiver Loner. 
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Some Dogmas of Religion.—By John M‘Taggart Ellis M*Taggart, Doctor 
in Letters, Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College in Cambridge, 
author of Studies in Hegelian Dialectic and Studies in Hegelian 
Cosmology.—London : Edward Arnold, 1906. 


Mr M‘Tacearr’s last volume is written in the clear, crisp style to which 
he has accustomed his readers, and in substance it may be described as the 
negative complement of his own constructive theory, expounded in 
Hegelian Cosmology. The real drift of the argument can hardly be 
understood without reference to the earlier volume, and in what I have to 
say I will endeavour to connect the two books. Mr M‘Taggart begins by 
defining what he means by “ dogma” and “ religion.” By “dogma” he 
means any proposition which has metaphysical significance, and a religious 
dogma is one whose acceptance or rejection by any person would alter his 
religious position. He considers various definitions of religion, including 
the suggestion that religion is identical with morality; but he rightly 
contends that the two names denote separate things, and should therefore 
be kept distinct. Arnold’s definition of religion as “ morality touched by 
emotion” is commented upon. The defect of that definition is, that it 
does not indicate the source of the emotion. Religion, says Mr 
M‘Taggart, may best be described as “ an emotion resting on the convic- 
tion of a harmony between ourselves and the universe at large,” and some 
belief in such a fundamental harmony between our ideals and the nature 
of things has always been implied, he contends, in religion. Religion is 
conceived in common usage as “something which brings with it rest and 
peace and happiness.” ‘This view of the relation of religion to morality 
seems to me fundamentally sound, and is substantially identical with the 
position formulated by Héffding in his Philosophy of Religion, that “ the 
characteristic axiom of religion is the conservation of value—the conviction 
that no value perishes out of the world.” Religion does seem bound up 
with such a belief. Ethics, or morality as such, only tells us what the 
“good” is. It does not tell us how far the good is realised, or is capable 
of realisation. That depends on our view of the nature of the universe as 
awhole. But, as Mr M‘Taggart says, a view of the universe as a whole is 
a metaphysical belief or a dogma. In this large and ultimate sense, there- 
195 
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fore, dogma is essential to religion. Our beliefs on metaphysical subjects 
are, accordingly, far from being as unpractical as many people suppose. 
They may be of supreme importance for the determination of our attitude 
towards reality in general and towards our own lives in particular. 

“It will depend on those beliefs,” says Mr M‘Taggart in a fine 
passage, “ whether we shall consider the universe as determined by forces 
completely out of relation with the good, or whether, on the contrary, we 
may trust that the dearest ideals and aspirations of our own nature are 
realised, and far more than realised, in the ultimate reality. It will depend 
on them whether we can regard the troubles of the present and the 
uncertainties of the future with the feelings of a mouse towards a cat, or 
of a child towards its father. It will depend on them whether we look on 
our pleasures as episodes which will soon pass, or on our sorrows as 
delusions which will soon be dispelled. It will depend on them whether 
our lives seem to us worth living only as desperate efforts to make the best 
of an incurably bad business, or as the passage to a happiness that it has 
not entered into our hearts to conceive. It will depend on them whether 
we regard ourselves as temporary aggregations of atoms or as God 
incarnate. . . . These questions are not devoid of practical importance. 
It is common to speak of metaphysical problems as abstract and un- 
practical. In reality all other questions are abstract as compared with 
these, and most, as compared with these, are unpractical.” 

But how is dogma to be established? In other words, how are such 
metaphysical convictions to be justified? In his second chapter Mr 
M‘Taggart considers various attempts at justification. Dogmas are 
sometimes supported by the assertion that they do not rest on arguments 
at all, and cannot therefore be shaken by them. They rest on the 
immediate conviction of the believer. “If the person who holds a belief 
in this manner,” says Mr M‘Taggart caustically, “mentions the fact 
to me as a reason why I should not waste his time in trying to upset 
it, he is acting in a perfectly reasonable manner. And it is also 
strictly relevant to mention it if he is writing an autobiography, for it may 
be an important fact in his life. Also it is relevant as a contribution 
to statistics. It shows that one more person has this particular con- 
viction in this particular way. But it is not relevant if it is put forward 
for any other motive. Above all, it is absolutely irrelevant if it is 
put forward as a reason to induce other people to believe the same 
dogma.” Dismissing this view, therefore, he proceeds to consider the 
argument that a dogma must be true because it is held by all, or by most 
people. If it were really held by all, it would be superfluous to spend time 
in proving it. This argument must therefore mean no more than that the 
belief is, or has been, very general. But the opinion of the majority has 
very often been proved wrong in the past ; and besides, the appearance of 
a decisive majority for a particular dogma is often gained by first excluding 
certain nations on the ground of their asserted inferiority. This test of 
truth, therefore, cannot be applied with consistency or safety. Nor can the 
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truth of a religious dogma be proved by miracles. Finally, there is the 
argument from consequences. If a particular dogma is not true, this 
argument runs, the universe would be intolerably bad, and therefore the 
doctrine must be true. Put in this way, however, the argument evidently 
begs the very point in question, for what reason have we at this point to 
assert that the universe is not very evil? Moreover, in arguing from our 
desires and aspirations to their fulfilment, men too often ignore the races 
to which they do not belong, and also leave out of account those of their 
own race whose desires are different from their own. Such arguments are 
generally put forward in favour of the orthodox ideas of a particular time 
and place. This is notably the case, for example, with the doctrine of im- 
mortality. And if it is argued that any dogma which would paralyse our 
activity cannot be true, we may ask whether there is really any dogma the 
belief in whose truth would paralyse action. ‘It would be absurd to act, 
no doubt, if action made no difference in any result which was of value. 
But neither materialism nor any other dogma which has ever been main- 
tained could lead to this conclusion. We may not survive the death of our 
bodies, and the race may be destined to endure for only a few brief millions 
of years, but meanwhile the race has not yet ceased to exist, and here we are, 
particular individuals, and while we are here, whatever the future may be, 
it is better that we should be full than hungry, better that we should work 
than steal, better that we should read Robert Browning than that we should 
read Robert Montgomery.” As a last resort, an appeal is often made to 
faith in matters of dogma on account of the limitation of our knowledge. 
Of the limitation of our knowledge Mr M‘Taggart is as profoundly con- 
vinced as Hume, but, as he neatly puts it, “it is somewhat remarkable that 
our want of knowledge on any subject should be put forward as a reason 
for coming to a particular conclusion on that subject.” 

So far as these arguments are concerned, therefore, Mr M*Taggart’s 
result is entirely negative. He next proceeds to discuss in detail the 
three dogmas of God, freedom, and immortality, which are. usually 
considered to form the substance of religious belief. He begins with 
the question of human immortality, arguing, in the first place, that 
the presumption against immortality, produced in many people by 
supposed results of physical science, should be discarded. Science is 
concerned solely with uniformities in the routine of our perceptions. 
Physical science can have nothing to say, for example, on the question 
of the independent existence of matter, which is only one theory about 
the causes of our sensations, and a theory which, on examination, is 
found to be involved in inconsistency. The “self,” therefore, cannot 
be treated as an activity of the body. Its conscious existence is, on 
the contrary, a primary reality. On lines which recall Berkeley and Lotze, 
Mr M‘Taggart thus leads up to the theory of monadistic idealism, which 
he had already advocated in his Hegelian Cosmology, and, as in that book, 
he again proceeds to connect the belief in immortality with the belief in 
pre-existence. ‘“ ‘I'he present attitude of most Western thinkers to the 
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doctrine of pre-existence,” he says, “is curious. Of the many who regard 
our life, after the death of our bodies, as certain or probable, scarcely one 
regards our life before the birth of those bodies as a possibility which 
deserves discussion; and yet it was taught by Buddha and by Plato, 
and it is usually associated with the belief in immortality in the far 
east. Why should men who are so anxious to-day to prove that we 
shall live after this life is ended, regard the hypothesis that we have 
already survived the end of a life as one which is beneath consideration ?” 
Mr M‘Taggart himself believes that any evidence which will prove 
immortality will also prove pre-existence. 

The ethical argument that immortality is demanded by the claims 
of the moral personality, and that such a belief is required if we 
are to vindicate the goodness of God or the moral order of the 
universe, Mr M‘Taggart dismisses on the general ground that the 
nature of reality is obviously not incompatible with the existence of 
some evil, and therefore we cannot hope for an a priori proof that 
any particular evil is too bad to be consistent with the nature of the 
universe. We are forced back, therefore, he says, “on the purely meta- 
physical arguments.” These, as partially disclosed here and more fully 
developed in Hegelian Cosmology, turn out to be based on abstract 
considerations as to the nature of substance. They are indeed 
curiously pre-Kantian in character, and it is strange to find so profound 
a student of Hegel using substance throughout as the ultimate category 
in speaking both of the self and of God. The perdurability of substance 
naturally refers just as much to the past as to the future. Substance, 
indeed, is conceived as that which can neither be created nor destroyed. 
Mr M‘Taggart believes, accordingly, that our present existence has 
been preceded by a plurality of lives, and will be followed in like 
manner by a plurality of future lives. The obvious objection to this 
theory is the fact that we retain no memory of those previous lives, and 
Mr M‘Taggart, it is to be noted, does not imply that in the lives to come 
we shall have any memory of our present existence. ‘ An existence that 
is cut up into separate lives, in none of which memory extends to a 
previous life, may be thought to have no practical value.” He labours 
hard to prove that this is not so, his most important argument being that 
though the actual experiences are forgotten, their results in the training 
of mind and character may be carried forward into the next life, so 
that the man will be wiser and better in the second life because of what 
has happened in the first. He will, as it were, have a better start; he will 
build in the new life upon the foundations laid in the old. This sounds, 
however, more plausible than it really is, and depends upon the ambiguity of 
the word “person.” “In spite of the loss of memory,” says Mr M‘Taggart, 
“it is the same person who lives in the successive lives.” Now, as Mr 
Bradley has forcibly recalled to us, it is exceedingly difficult to determine 
precisely what we mean by personal identity, and what its limits are. 
Obviously, within the present life, countless items of our experience lapse 
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from conscious memory and survive only as aptitudes, dispositions, and 
tendencies. Yet they play their part in training the mind and temper- 
ing the character. Our personality is not exhausted, therefore, by the 
individual experiences we can consciously recall. Still, although much may 
persist only in this subconscious fashion, it seems clear that a continuity of 
conscious memory within certain limits is involved in the ordinary notion 
of personality, so that a complete break of such continuity (and this is 
supposed to occur between one life and another) would make the assertion 
of personal identity in the two lives unmeaning. Locke is arguing, there- 
fore, on right lines, it seems to me, when he emphasises in his well-known 
chapter “that personal identity consists not in the identity of substance, 
but in the identity of consciousness.” 

I cannot help feeling that throughout the discussion Mr M‘Taggart 
substitutes for the living and concrete unity of self-consciousness, as mani- 
fested in experience, the numerical unity of a soul-substance or indestruc- 
tible soul-atom on which the personal unity of experience is supposed to 
depend, or in which it is somehow housed. This soul-substance forms, as 
it were, the vehicle by which the mental and moral qualities acquired by 
an individual in the course of a single life are transmitted to the next 
incarnation to be his working capital and the starting-point, possibly, of 
further advance. The two lives are thus continuous in the sense that both 
have the same metaphysical substrate, and the identity of substance manifests 
itself, on Mr M‘Taggart’s theory, in identity or continuity of attributes. 
But even so, it is surely paradoxical, or rather simply misleading, to speak 
of this continuity as “ personal identity,” and to say that in spite of the 
loss of memory it is “the same person who lives in the successive lives.” 
The identity that exists is the identity of an object for an onlooker; it 
does not exist for any one of the successive incarnations. Each self is the 
realised unity of its own separate life, and if the new life is not consciously 
knit to the old, it is unmeaning to speak of the new individual as the same 
self. Mr M‘Taggart argues that the loss of memory need not render 
immortality valueless, because the present life has value, although, admittedly, 
it carries no memories beyond itself. Why, then, he says, should not future 
lives have value, although in the same way without memory beyond them- 
selves? “In that case a man will be better off for his immortality, since it 
will give him an unlimited amount of valuable existence, instead of a 
limited amount. Anda man who believed that he had this immortality would 
have a more desirable expectation of the future than if he did not believe 
it.” Certainly the future lives, when they come, have the same chance as 
this life of being valuable to the persons who have to live them, and as 
the lives go on for ever, there will thus be “an unlimited amount of valuable 
existence”; but there is to me a savour of mockery in the saying that the 
“ man” is better off because the prospect gives “ him” an unlimited, instead 
of a limited, amount of valuable existence. Mr M‘Taggart himself is 
candid enough to add that “if a man should say that he takes no more 
interest in his own fate, after memory of his present life had gone, than 
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he would take in the fate of some unknown person,” he does not see how he 
could be shown to be in the wrong. ‘“ His own fate” is so far a question- 
begging description of the facts, since it implies the truth of Mr 
M‘Taggart’s theory of what constitutes identity. He puts the case more 
fairly in Hegelian Cosmology when he says: “Suppose a man could be 
assured that in a short time he would lose for ever all of memory the past, 
would he consider this to be annihilation, and take no more interest in the 
person of a similar character who would occupy his old body than he would 
in any stranger?” In both connections Mr M‘Taggart expresses his own 
conviction that most men would regard the fortunes of this hypothetical 
individual with an interest at least analogous to that which they take in 
their own conscious survival. ‘That is a question which could only be 
determined by statistics, and I will at least record my adhesion to the 
opposite view. I am not here arguing in defence of an immortality accom- 
panied by memory. I can vividly appreciate the stimulus of the Positivist 
view that all the good of every life becomes the enduring possession of the 
race; or, on more homely ground, I can understand a man working for his 
family or his country without giving a thought to his personal continuance. 
But I fail to understand what special interest a man can take in the unknown 
series of those who are to inherit his soul-substance, any more than in the 
equally unknown series of those who had the usufruct of it before him. 
Nor can I see how, what I should describe as the non-personal immortality 
of such individual substances, should “ make any difference to our attitude 
towards reality in general and towards our own lives in particular.” 

I think, however, that I see in what consists for Mr M‘Taggart the 
attraction of the belief, considered not with reference to the particular 
person who is misleadingly described as immortal, but as a general theory 
of the nature of existence. It is because it seems to guarantee an idealistic 
theory of the universe. Mr M‘Taggart holds, and in this I agree with 
him, that value resides only in the experience of conscious beings. Such 
values are realised (it may be, progressively realised), in the present life of 
the human race upon the earth; but if these values are realised only in 
perishing individuals, in perishing civilisations or races—if our solar 
system, for example, is after a given time to pass away leaving behind it 
no result beyond a certain increase in the temperature of surrounding 
space,—there is an aimlessness in this ceaseless process of building up and 
pulling down, which is at variance with our moral ideas, and seems to 
contradict the belief that spiritual values constitute the ultimate facts of 
existence. In order to save the situation, therefore, Mr M*Taggart argues 
that reality consists, in ultimate terms, of a definite number of eternal 
*‘ selves” or monads, which appear over and over again in the time series, 
and serve as the media in which the cumulative results of experience in 
the time-process are preserved. ‘These spiritual entities flower, as it were, 
in successive lives. They constitute the “ fundamental differentiations of the 
Absolute,” which is, in fact, only a name for the “assembly of spirits” 
formed by these “ finite individuals, each of which finds his character and 
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individuality in his relations to the rest, and in his perception that they 
are of the same nature with himself.” Such a “city of God” has been 
recognised by various thinkers as the highest form of the spiritual ideal, 
but the attempt to give precision to the idea by converting it into the 
doctrine of a definitely determined number of eternal self-existent sub- 
stances seems to me to obscure the true meaning of personality and to 
exemplify the kind of metaphysical speculation from which Kant, and still 
more Hegel, was supposed to have set us free. 

The other dogmas above referred to, the existence of God and the 
freedom of the will, are treated by Mr M‘Taggart in a more exclusively 
negative sense. Not only does he set himself to demolish the ordinary 
arguments by which they are supported, but he holds that on metaphysical 
grounds they can be shown to be untrue. The discussion of free-will seems 
to me below Mr M‘Taggart’s usual level of freshness and incisiveness. He 
attacks a “freedom of indetermination” for which I do not think any 
champion would enter the lists. What upholder of freedom, for example, 
would accept the statement that “according to the indeterminist theory 
our choice between motives is not determined by anything at all”? And 
when Mr M‘Taggart says that “on the determinist hypothesis an 
omnipotent God could have prevented all sin by creating us with better 
natures and in more favourable surroundings,” and that “he cannot see 
what extraordinary value lies in the incompleteness of the determination 
of the will, which should counterbalance all the sin, and the consequent 
unhappiness caused by the misuse of that will,” the answer is that creatures 
so turned out would not be moral beings at all; they would be things 
and not persons. Mr M‘Taggart’s own arguments treat the question 
entirely on the plane of efficient causality, on which motives are regarded 
as external forces impinging upon a given “nature,” that is to say, an 
inherited or implanted disposition. But such schematic representation 
remains entirely outside the realities of the moral consciousness. In the 
fundamentals of ethical theory, however unfortunately he may sometimes 
have expressed himself, Kant’s insight is unerring, and the basis of all 
ethical discussion is just the difference between a person and a thing. A 
being who can only act under the idea of freedom is really free in the 
sense required by ethics. It is the judgment of the moral agent upon 
his own action which can alone tell us the real nature of the act, however 
justifiably the psychologist, the historian, or the social reformer may deal 
with it from another point of view. I believe that a more sympathetic 
study of the great master in ethics would have made Mr M*Taggart’s 
chapter on “ Free Will” more adequate to its theme. 

Belief in immortality and belief in God usually go together. Indeed, 
the tendency of modern thought is rather to make the conviction of immor- 
tality dependent on the doctrine of God. But for Mr M‘Taggart the one 
doctrine excludes the other. The eternity of finite selves in the sense ex- 
plained above negates for him the supposition that the Absolute is a self or 
person. ‘It would be difficult,” he has told us in his Hegelian Cosmology, 
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“to find a proof of our own immortality which did not place God in the 
position of a community rather than a person.” In the present volume 
Mr M‘Taggart begins by distinguishing God from the Absolute. The two 
terms are generally used, he allows, as synonymous; but the God of 
Spinoza, for example, is not personal, whereas personality seems inseparable 
from the ordinary idea of God. ‘ By God,” says Mr M‘Taggart, “I mean 
a being who is personal, supreme, and good”; and the definition 
may be taken as coinciding, so far as it goes, with ordinary usage. 
By most men the attribute “supreme” is probably taken to imply that 
God is the Creator or Author of the universe; but in Mr M‘Taggart’s 
view it is not necessary for a belief in God that God should be con- 
ceived either as omnipotent or as creative, provided the belief is 
retained in a being who is personal, supreme, and good. He himself, 
indeed, denies the existence of God, if undersood as a_ being 
omnipotent and creative, but he is willing to admit the possibility of a 
non-omnipotent God, whom he styles “the director of the universe,” 
“‘a person of appreciable importance when measured against the whole 
universe,” “one who fights for the good and who may be victorious.” 
The only reason why we should not believe in the existence of such a 
God, he says, with a dash of cynicism, is that there is no reason why we 
should believe in it. He first attacks the doctrine of an omnipotent and 
creative God. The cosmological argument from the necessity for a first 
cause, he points out, is powerless. If we suppose that God exists in time 
“then we have a substance which has persisted through an infinite past 
time.” But if one substance can so exist without being caused, why not 
others? If God did not need a creator, why should “a man” or “a 
pebble” require one? On the other hand, if God’s nature is timeless, then 
it is incapable of change, and the creation of the universe at a particular 
moment cannot, therefore, be explained from the nature of God. If we 
pass to the argument from design, Kant has already told us that it can 
prove, at most, the existence of an architect or designer, not that of an 
omnipotent creator. If it proved the existence of a God at all, says 
Mr M‘Taggart, it would also offer a positive disproof of his omnipo- 
tence. He next proceeds to argue that the existence of evil in the 
world is incompatible with the belief in an omnipotent being who is also 
good. He repudiates with not unnatural warmth the theory of Pascal 
and Mansel that goodness in God may mean something quite different 
from what is called goodness in men. He refers to Mill’s famous saying in 
this connection as “words which form one of the turning-points in the 
religious development of the world.” This is, surely, somewhat exagger- 
ated language, and in view of this high estimate of the sentiment, it strikes 
one as quaint when Mr McTaggart goes on to criticise the prudence of 
Mill’s resolve. It might be wiser after all, he suggests, to compound with 
such a God-monster than to risk the extremes of his malignity. It must 
be said that the discussion in this chapter is, on the whole, rather profitless, 
because Mr M‘Taggart insists on taking omnipotence as implying the power 
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to make contradictions true. It may be undesirable to use the word at all, 
but as those whom he is attacking never assert omnipotence in the sense of 
ability to override intellectual and moral necessities, the polemic is rather 
in the air. It is no very pertinent answer, therefore, to the argument that 
the evil in the universe is the result of free will, to say that “a God who 
cannot create a universe in which all men have free will and which is at the 
same time free from all evil is not an omnipotent God, since there is one 
thing which he cannot do.” Mr M‘Taggart passes next to consider the 
alternative of a creative God who is not omnipotent, referring in this con- 
nection to Dr Rashdall’s essay in the volume Personal Idealism. If God 
is creative, he argues, nothing exists unless He decides to create it—unless, 
that is, He prefers its existence to its non-existence. We cannot, therefore, 
in strictness, speak of God’s will as thwarted by the existence of evil, for 
He willed the universe as a whole with the evil in it. Such a being could 
not be a God in the sense in which we have agreed to understand the 
word, because he would not be good. Here again, however, there seems to 
be implied in Mr M‘Taggart’s argument the same interpretation of 
creative power as we found in the case of omnipotence. He understands 
by it power to compass moral, if not intellectual, impossibilities. The 
contention of those against whom Mr M‘Taggart is arguing would be that 
moral goodness, or indeed the existence of a moral agent or a personality 
at all, is impossible without the risk (without the practical certainty, we 
may say) of the occurrence of evil volitions; but it does not follow from 
this that evil is not repugnant in itself to the author of the universe. The 
discussion of the third possibility, that of a non-omnipotent God who is 
not regarded as creator but as one person among others, though indefinitely 
more powerful, leads to the less negative, but somewhat equivocal, result 
already indicated. To be frank, one sees no reason why this mythical 
“person of appreciable importance” should be dignified with the august 
name of God; and as a description of Mr M“Taggart’s own conclusions 
the blunt expression in Hegelian Cosmology seems preferable, “the 
Absolute is not God, and in consequence there is no God.” 

The concluding chapter considers the negative result of the whole 
discussion in its bearing on human happiness. The existence of an 
omnipotent creator, it is argued, would give us no reason to expect any 
goodness in the universe which we should not have expected otherwise. 
The existence of a non-omnipotent God would give us “no appreciable 
help towards a cheerful view of the universe,” seeing that it leaves us un- 
certain how much God may be able to do. On the other hand, “it is 
quite possible without a belief in God to maintain that the nature of 
reality is such as to ensure the predominance of good. There might be a 
God and yet the universe might be, on the whole, bad. There might be 
no God and yet the universe might be, on the whole, good.” The only 
way, therefore, of arriving at any certainty on this point “would be by the 
establishment of a complete system of metaphysics.” Mr M*Taggart 
evidently refers here to his own theory as sketched in Hegelian Cosmology. 
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In spite of its acuteness, and in spite of the flashes of deep feeling 
which redeem much that is merely clever, the book leaves me with a distinct 
impression of unreality. I may be to some extent disqualified as a critic, 
When one does not believe in a creator ab extra, whether omnipotent or 
non-omnipotent, and when the conception of a finite director of the universe 
strikes one as frankly fantastic, it is perhaps difficult to appreciate a 
laborious discussion of these alternatives. But if Mr M‘Taggart was going 
to discuss religious dogmas to any purpose, he should have spent his time 
upon the view which is only mentioned in passing, that “God is the sole 
reality.” Neither religion nor philosophy can seriously entertain any other 
alternative. In many cases this view has led to a denial of the personality 
of the divine, but even Martineau, personalist of the personalists, speaks of 
God as “the soul of all souls.” The preliminary difficulty, therefore, 
which Mr M‘Taggart alleges of conceiving “ how one person could be part 
of another,” is of a nature which suggests a reconsideration of the con- 
ception of personality rather than the omission of a thorough discussion 
of the only vital theory of God and man. If I may say so without offence, 
Mr M‘Taggart’s treatment of the dogmas he discusses seems to deprive 
them of their primary reference to the needs and utterances of the 
religious consciousness. 'The doctrines seem, if I may so express myself, to 
become finitised and mechanised. I have already indicated my view of 
the doctrine of eternal soul-substances. Similarly, in the case of God, it 
is surely not the existence of “a substance which has persisted through an 
infinite past time ” that we are concerned about, or even the existence of 
another person to love. When Mr M‘Taggart speaks of the love of God 
as “something entirely distinct from reverence and admiration and 
gratitude—a feeling of one person for another, which is not unworthy to 
bear the same name as the feeling of friend for friend,” I feel somehow 
that Spinoza’s description of the amor intellectualis Dei and Kant’s austere 
warning against importing the notion of “ pathologische Neigung” into 
the practical love of God are at bottom more religious, and become the 
situation better. What does the existence of God, or the personality of 
God, mean for the religious thinker save the intense conviction of the 
rationality and the righteousness of the universe? And is it not strange 
to say, as Mr M‘Taggart does, of faith in God (p. 69) that “it will only 
give us light on one particular dogma, that the world is wisely and right- 
eously governed”? Surely this is the sum and substance of all religious 
faith and of all philosophical construction. Does it not carry with it the 
ultimate answer in regard to immortality as in regard to every other 
question? As Carlyle puts it in one of the pathetic outbursts of the 
Autobiography : “Perhaps we shall all meet Yonder, and the tears be 
wiped from all eyes. One thing is no Perhaps; surely we shall all meet, if 
it be the will of the Maker of us. If it be not His will, then is it not 
better so ?” 

A. Sera Princie-Parrison. 

University or Epinsurcu. 
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Descartes, his Life and Times.—By Elizabeth S. Haldane.—London : 
John Murray.—Pp. xxviii +398. 


Ir has only recently been possible to construct a satisfactory Life of 
Descartes. The main sources of information are Descartes’s own Corre- 
spondence, and the biography by Baillet published in 1691. Much of the 
Correspondence had to be rescued from the Seine in 1653, and it was sadly 
mixed in the drying. Other portions were recovered at various dates and 
from various sources, and in course of the last ten years we have at length 
obtained, in the fine edition of MM. Adam and Tannery, a complete and 
rightly arranged collection. This, with Baillet’s Life, has been the 
basis of Miss Haldane’s work, and she has so skilfully extended the material 
thus afforded by study of the events and the men of Descartes’s time, as 
well as by accounts of his writings, that we have now as admirable a picture 
of the great philosopher as it is possible to obtain. 

As Miss Haldane points out, the life of Descartes conformed to the 
ideal prescription of a period of study, a period of action, and a period of 
reflection. And accordingly she divides her book into three parts: the 
first dealing with his education in France (1596-1612) ; the second with his 
Wanderjahre (1612-1628), spent in seeing the world, in travel, and in 
warfare; and the third with his constructive period (1628-1650). Yet 
action was the least of Descartes’s characteristics, and the dullest part of 
the book, except for the account of his thinking and inquiry, is the 
second period. He was involved in the miserable tangle of the Thirty 
Years’ War, and one does not wonder that in the end he gave up war- 
fare in disgust. War for war’s sake had little attraction for him, except 
on its scientific side, and few wars seem more futile and uninteresting than 
that of the Thirty Years. Soldiering, indeed, seems to have attracted 
him—not as a profession, but as a means of seeing the world and knowing 
men. The preparation for his life-work was made at the Jesuit College of 
La Fleéche, where he had apparently learned with ease all that his instruc- 
tors could teach him, only to arrive at a premature disillusioning. ‘“ Not 
only did he despise his own knowledge, but .... he extended his 
disdain to the work of others, even of the so-called Savants, and, indeed, 
he could not hide his contempt for what were denominated the sciences 
themselves. Was it, he asked himself... . that the knowledge which 
he sought for was an illusion, a mirage which enticed men on, just to 
disappoint them?” A brief trial of “seeing the world” in Paris was 
followed by a return to study; and this again being interrupted by the 
incursions of friends, he seems to have thought that as a volunteer in 
camps, with slow sieges, winter quarters, and other spaces of leisure, he 
might have that contact with the real world of men and that solitude for 
meditation which he instinctively craved. Accordingly, even in his 
military life, he was not a man of action. Indeed, the broad impression 
which Miss Haldane’s biography leaves in the reader’s mind is that 
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Descartes was essentially a spectator of time and existence, that he lived 
the Oewpyrixds Bios with almost unshaken steadfastness. This detachment 
of the keenly interested onlooker is the key to his whole life. He learns 
at La Fléche; but he learns critically, though keenly, and he has his own 
thoughts. He is content for a time to live in camps, he likes to see some- 
thing of Courts; but he will not allow himself to be involved in the 
business of these places, and he continues to think for himself. He loves 
his friends ; but he would rather correspond with them than have them near 
enough to draw him into society and distract him from his own meditations. 
And thus he exiles himself: gives an address for letters, but conceals for a time 
his actual abode lest people should be tempted to follow him: and chooses 
not an absolute solitude, but one that remains just in touch with life, 
And this detachment is not a mere idiosyncrasy: he is living his own 
philosophy, his own “ Method.” For what is his method but the endeavour 
to stand away from the great mass of traditional learning, the knowledge 
and opinion acquired uncritically from books and life, and to view it 
dispassionately, to lay bare its foundations and to reconstruct it without 
destroying its material? His doubt is not an absolute doubt, a virtual 
rejection, even of the Scholastic doctrines, “'The fault of the old phil- 
osophy lay in its manner rather than its matter,” and in his discussions 
with his Jesuit teachers he “ continually emphasises the assertion that he 
is in no wise breaking with Aristotelian tradition, or bringing Scholas- 
ticism into disrepute.” But he will not place himself with unquestioning 
obedience under the hand of the past: he must look at it all from the 
outside, he must get back to first principles and rebuild for himself from 
the beginning. 

The attitude of the onlooker, detached from practical affairs, is 
appropriate also to the founder of modern scientific method. For 
Descartes, as Miss Haldane puts it, “to know the beginning of things 
and the laws that govern their action, is emphatically to know the whole, 
since the rest is merely a question of the operation of physical law.” And 
again, “in concluding [the Principia], Descartes explains that he has dealt 
with every sort of phenomenon without breaking with the old Aristotelian 
traditions. He has considered how we can know and what we can know, 
and he declares himself to have found that the principles of geometry and 
mechanics supply a satisfactory key to all the phenomena of Nature, and 
that no other principles supply their place: the rules of mechanics are 
present in Nature, and the building up of a tree can be regarded just in 
the same way as we regard the building up of a watch. And thus he 
founded through his Method that great school of thought which has 
largely dominated the thinking science of later times. To show that the 
universe is governed by mechanical laws—laws of which we can be 
absolutely certain—and that Galileo’s discoveries simply indicated this, 
was Descartes’s great endeavour.” 'The mechanical view is just the view 
of the dispassionate spectator. It banishes metaphysics and teleology 
from the study of Nature ; it severs matter from mind, making mind a mere 
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perceiver ; it looks at things from the beginning and not from the end. 
Descartes’s life is thus in harmony with his doctrine, his practical with 
his theoretical detachment. 

No man, however, can maintain perfectly the attitude of the onlooker ; 
and least of all can one who is attempting it as a new beginning. “It 
was impossible even for him [Descartes] to apply the Cartesian method 
relentlessly, and clear himself of all prepossessions before building up his 
faith.” He “is reported to have said that ‘his religion was that of his 
nurse; that he lived in it without scruple, and hoped to die in it with the 
same tranquillity.” And he was ever anxious to stand well with his early 
Jesuit teachers. This may not be consistent, but it is human; and it was 
easy for Descartes to overlook the inconsistency, inasmuch as he applied 
his method, not to the special dogmas of the Christian religion, but to 
the philosophical conception of God, and the interpretation of the material 
world. Miss Haldane deals admirably with the vexed question of 
Descartes’s “trimming.” She admits moral weakness in his attitude, 
especially in his relation to Galileo. ‘Descartes was not of the stuff 
martyrs are made of; he even seems to have had, by nature, a physical 
dread of death. His interests were intellectual, and he was a scholar much 
more than a reformer.” Yet this is not the whole explanation. It was 
not merely the fear of death that moved him: he was sincerely attached 
to his religion. ‘There appeared to be two points of view always present 
in Descartes’s outlook on the world, each kept entirely separate from the 
other—the point of view of reason, with which the facts of life could be 
rationally explained and the point of view of faith, which had to be 
accepted. ... The fact seemed to be that Descartes lived a double 
life, with views developed from his reason clearly and definitely established 
on the one hand, and certain inherited beliefs which somehow had to be 
accommodated to these beliefs, on the other. Their reconcilement was no 
easy task.” It may indeed be said that Descartes was setting a problem 
which we are still trying to solve. With Kant behind us, it is easy in 
our day to see wavering and inconsistency in Descartes. But we have 
waverings of our own; and it is an additional witness to the greatness of 
Descartes that so thorough an investigation of his life as Miss Haldane 
has accomplished should leave us with increased admiration of his genius 
and character. 

Miss Haldane has given us the standard life of Descartes. Its interest 
is not merely biographical ; for it throws light on many points of difficulty 
in Descartes’s philosophy, and on his relations to the philosophers and 
scientists of his time. The value of the book is enhanced by a well-selected 
bibliography; and there are four illustrations—portraits of Descartes, 
the Princess Elizabeth, and Queen Christine, and a picture of Descartes’s 
house at Endegeest, near Leiden. 

R. Larra. 
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Henry Sidgwick: A Memoir.—By A. S. and E. M. S.—London : 
Macmillan & Co., 1906. 


Bzrore this book was written, I heard the opinion expressed, by one who 
knew Professor Sidgwick well, that his would be a most difficult life to 
write, because he had “such a subtle mind and such a simple character.” 
Whether this is so or not—whether or not, that is, it is specially difficult 
to write an adequate life of the man of whom this is true,—it is certain 
that the Memoir of Professor Sidgwick by his wife and brother is of 
deep interest and value both to those who had the great privilege of 
knowing him, and to others. It is perhaps not too much to say that the 
book does not contain a page, or even a paragraph, which is not interesting, 
and the gratitude of all readers is due to its authors for this Memoir of a 
life full and effective, successful and happy, in no ordinary degree, made 
beautiful by the rarest refinement of nature, and simple in the sustained 
enthusiasm of its devotion to truth and right, the life of a man who had 
(to quote words of his own) “an ardent love of goodness ”——the love of a 
philosopher, bound up with an intense desire for intellectual enlightenment 
—by whom the “ high and severe delight” of serving his ideal—the satis- 
faction which attends “ the resolute choice of virtue . . . 


The stubborn thistles bursting 
Into glossy purples, which outredden 
All voluptuous garden roses ”— 


was consistently valued above all lesser goods. 

The idea of the authors has been to make the work consist as far as 
possible of Mr Sidgwick’s own writing. Besides a far too brief auto- 
biographical fragment (1858-1869), dictated in his last illness, it is 
composed chiefly of letters (and extracts from letters) written by him 
to various relatives and friends—in particular to his mother, Mr H. G. 
Dakyns, and Mr F. W. H. Myers, and letters and journal (1884~-1892) to 
Mr J. A. Symonds, with connecting links for the periods which were 
considered to be not covered, or not adequately covered, by these. 

The plan, which has its own merits and advantages, has been carried out 
with admirable fidelity and skill. The merits and advantages are certainly 
in this case both profound and obvious. The letters are frank, fresh, 
spontaneous, but never crude or hasty; playful and humorous, yet full of 
consideration for others, and keen and delicate sympathy with this corre- 
spondent or that; and they show an extraordinary generosity of temper, 
and—on occasion—a height and depth of emotion of which at any rate 
the adequate expression is to the last degree uncommon. We feel them to 
be the outcome of a very rare combination of endowments—gentleness joined 
with strength, enthusiasm and originality with keen and balanced judg- 
ment, warmth of feeling and an exquisite gaiety with steadfastness and 
flawless self-control. 

The authors of the Memoir, leaving all this to be for the most part 
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gathered from the journal and letters, and a few contributions from friends, 
have refrained from many words of their own. In this, indeed, we divine 
their depth and reverence of appreciation. “That is the best part of 
beauty which a picture cannot present—no, nor the first sight of the life.” 
And the better we know a face, the more we feel this; and the same is 
true—even more true—of the spiritual beauty of heart and life. 

Thus Mr Sidgwick’s letters, on the whole, tell their own tale. He has 
remarked somewhere that “at least the letters in a biography are true.” 
That is, they are in a sense the very man himself—a reflection rather than 
a portrait. It is such a reflection that the authors wish to give us. 

Yet the modesty of mood about himself which Mr Sidgwick shows in 
the letters (“ An Englishman,” he tells us in one place, “chooses his 
worst [motive] to publish”) has perhaps some drawbacks from a 
biographical point of view; one might easily fail to gather from them 
perfections of life and mind that were known in some measure to all who 
knew him; for example, his faculty for seeing things in right perspective, 
and for recognising and drawing out what was real and what was best in 
everything and in everybody. When, to give a small instance, he chose 
as title-page motto to his Political Economy the stanza : 


’Tis the day of the chattel, 

Web to weave and corn to grind ; 
Things are in the saddle, 

And ride mankind, 


he saw in it the whole sweep and inwardness of Emerson’s thought in a 
way in which most of us certainly had never seen it before. We must 
allow similarly for some other characteristics, e.g. a dignity of temper 
which would never stoop to complaint or condescend to self-praise, and 
the high development of intellectual sympathy, which contributed so much 
to make him not only an ideal correspondent from the point of view of 
those to whom his letters were addressed, but also an unsurpassed philosophic 
and literary critic, a most enlightening teacher, and an enchanting talker. 
His letters are so adapted to the circumstances of the case that for full 
appreciation the reader needs to know (or infer) the context. Only on 
this condition is the self-revelation which is there adequately apprehended. 

Here, I think, is a letter-writer who, though he frequently writes in 
obedience to the impulse and the mood of the moment, and even now and 
then simply in accordance with well-recognised conventions of expression, 
yet habitually takes account of his correspondent’s personality and cir- 
cumstances, and will use infinite pains to meet his point of view and answer 
his demand, but never bring forward or discuss matters of interest to 
himself inopportunely or unasked—never, however great the stress, speak 
from his own standpoint, regardless of the other's. 

All this being so, it comes about that the subject of philosophy (or 
moral science, as it is called at Cambridge), to which Mr Sidgwick rendered 
lifelong and devoted service, does not on the whole loom large in the 

Vor. V.—No. 1. 14 
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Memoir, and that one does not gather from it much concerning, ¢.g., his 
teaching, his talk and discussion on moral science topics, and his acquaint- 
ance with Greek as well as English ethical thought, or about his published 
writings and the estimation in which they are held. Nowhere, I think, in 
the letters do we even hear much of the ethical system which he worked 
out with such splendid insight and constructive power, a system which was 
both the finest intellectual production of the author, and likewise to him 
the guide of a life adorned with the “ white flower” of blamelessness, with 
the unstinted benevolence which is the very soul of goodness, and a charm 
which can give ethical value to even trifling actions. 

It may be allowable to draw attention here to Professor Sidgwick’s 
style as a philosophic writer—especially since the style of the letters, 
delightful as they are, would perhaps hardly have led us to expect such a 
high level of scholarly thoroughness and finish, though they abound in 
indications of the depth and freshness and comprehensiveness by which all 
the writer’s thought is marked. In his books and published papers, as in 
his lectures, Professor Sidgwick was unsparing of pains, not only in the 
thinking out of the matter, but also in its expression. This is specially 
noticeable in his best-known book, The Methods of Ethics, now in a sixth 
edition. How carefully and effectively every successive edition of this 
work was revised and improved (though without fundamental alteration) 
may be realised by anyone who will take the trouble to compare the 
editions, and how admirably articulated the thought of the whole is may 
be tested by analysis and comparison. There are no gaps and no contra- 
dictions, and there is, moreover, an organic unity of thought which comes 
out the more clearly the more the book is studied. 

I think that not only did its author retain to the end an unshaken faith 
in the ethical doctrine here set forth, but also that in his own mind and 
in his writings he was ever testing it afresh in every way, meeting the 
objections that came to his notice, working it out to greater completeness. 
His book has been permanently successful and influential, yet he missed, 
no doubt, in connection with it, the fulness of intellectual sympathy which 
he so much valued; but he was among those who are able “to give more 
than they receive of pity and aid,” and was strong enough, courageous 
enough, self-reliant enough to go steadily on without it, attaining to an 
ever clearer vision of the ground of his convictions. And there can be no 
question that he tasted to the full the keen delight of the excellent work- 
man in his work, though he never simply rested content with what had 
been accomplished, but was always pressing on towards further light. 

In a deeply interesting fragment of intellectual autobiography included 
in the preface to the last edition of the Methods (cp. also Mind, N.S., 
No. 38) Professor Sidgwick describes the development of his ethical view, and 
explains how he came to hold that “the opposition between Utilitarianism 
and Intuitionism was due to a misunderstanding. There was indeed [he 
says] a fundamental opposition between the individual’s interest and either 
morality which I could not solve by any method I had yet found trust- 
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worthy, without the assumption of the moral government of the world; so 
far I agreed with both Butler and Kant. 

“But I could find no real opposition between Intuitionism and 
Utilitarianism. . . . The Utilitarianism of Mill and Bentham seemed to 
me to want a basis; that basis could only be supplied by a fundamental 
intuition ; on the other hand, the best examination I could make of the 
Morality of Common Sense showed me no clear and self-evident principles 
except such as were perfectly consistent with Utilitarianism ” (p. xxi.).’ 

Here we have a brief indication of the extremely important ethical con- 
struction which we owe to Professor Sidgwick, a construction as important, 
I believe, in one region as Kant’s in another. To Professor Sidgwick it 
is due that no instructed moralist can now regard Utilitarianism and 
Common Sense Intuitionism (ancient doctrines in modern guise) as 
irreconcilable or even antagonistic ; the ever-renewed struggle of theoretical 
ethics has now entered on an apparently new phase, and we have ideal (or 
intuitional) Utilitarianism opposed (very inadequately opposed, I venture 
to think) on the one hand by “evolutional,” and on the other hand by 
“transcendental” or “ idealist” ethics. ‘There are, however, not wanting 
signs that the rational or ideal Utilitarianism of the Methods is gradually 
gaining ground. 

The difficulty that, on this view, does remain is the “ Dualism” of the 
Practical (or Moral) Reason, so fully recognised by Bishop Butler—the 
intuition of self-evident dictates, on the one hand, of reasonable self-love, 
on the other of conscience, together with the want of an equally clear 
and certain intuition “that the performance of duty will be adequately 
rewarded and its violation punished.” It was, I suppose, chiefly this 
unsatisfied demand of practical reason which was at the bottom of 
Professor Sidgwick’s continued interest in psychical research as a possible 
source of light, and, to a certain extent, of the mental struggle about 
acceptance of the current views of orthodox Christianity in which he had 
been brought up, which has prominence in the Memoir.2 “If,” he says, 
“we may assume the existence of such a Being as God, by the consensus of 
theologians, is conceived to be, it seems that Utilitarians may legitimately 
infer the existence of Divine sanctions to the code of social duty as con- 
structed on a Utilitarian basis.” As long as we have neither intuition 
nor demonstration that duty will be rewarded—that is, as long as we 
cannot certainly show that reasonable self-love and conscience do not con- 
flict—this, or some philosophically similar, assumption is the best we can 
get; but even so, ethical science is no worse off than physical science, and 
we have no more reason to reject it: “Those who hold that the edifice 


1 By Utilitarianism is meant “the ethical theory that the conduct which, under any 
given circumstances, is objectively right, is that which will produce the greatest amount 
of happiness on the whole.”—Methods of Ethics, p. 411. 

2 As far as current orthodox Christianity was concerned, it would seem that its 
connection with pressing problems of practice came to be an important factor in the 
struggle. 
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of physical science is really constructed of conclusions logically inferred 
from self-evident premises, may reasonably demand that any practical 
judgments claiming philosophic certainty should be based on an equally 
firm foundation. If, on the other hand, we find that in our supposed 
knowledge of the world of nature propositions are commonly taken to be 
universally true, which yet seem to rest on no other grounds than that we 
have a strong disposition to accept them, and that they are indispensable 
to the systematic coherence of our beliefs—it will be more difficult to reject 
a similarly supported assumption in ethics, without opening the door to 
universal scepticism ” (Methods of Ethics, p. 507). And again he says 
(Lectures on Spencer's Ethics, p. 188): “ Unless we assume or prove the 
moral order of the world, there is a conflict between rational convictions, 
—Do I assume it? Yes, practically, as a man ; provisionally, and with due 
recognition of the need of proof, as a philosopher. The assumption is 
normal to reflective man, and a postulate of common sense.” Compare also 
Memoir, p. 607, etc. (date 1898). 

One further word with reference to the published works I must add 
here, namely, that among them is a book on politics (7'he Elements of 
Politics), which, together with T'he Methods of Ethics, provides a complete 
and harmonious theory of conduct on utilitarian principles. 

I have exhausted the space at my disposal, and have not room to say 
what I would have wished on some other points—for instance, the distin- 
guished and active part which Mr Sidgwick took in all educational 
matters, in University business and reform, in the improvement of women’s 
education (particularly in regard to Newnham College), and in social life; 
the wholly delightful way in which he used to preside at meetings and 
manage discussions, the wide range of his knowledge and interests, and his 
rare capacities of sociability, friendship, and affection, which met with as 
rare a response. He was indeed one who, long before old age, reaped its 
best fruit in “honour, love, obedience, troops of friends.” 

E. E. C. Jones. 


Girton CoLitEeGe, CAMBRIDGE. 





Idola Theatri, a Criticism of Oxford Thought and Thinkers, from the 
Standpoint of Personal Idealism.—By Henry Sturt.—Macmillan 
& Co., 1906. 


Tuis work arose, the author tells us, out of a dissatisfaction with the 
vindication of personality and the spiritual world, offered by such thinkers 
as Green and Nettleship in the Oxford of twenty years ago. Their 
philosophy infected modern Idealism in England with unsatisfactory 
tendencies which he calls “ Intellectualism,” “ Absolutism,” and “Subjec- 
tivism.” These three constitute the “Idola Theatri” of contemporary 
thought, the ultimate source of which is the “ Passive Fallacy” considered 
by the author to be “the besetting temptation of Philosophy in every age.” 
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This Passive Fallacy and the idola which arise out of it are described 
in the first three chapters. ‘The next three give a critical account of the 
idola and their systematic development. The second part of the book is 
devoted to the exposition of the mischievous working of these idola in the 
writings of certain Oxford thinkers. 

“TIntellectualism” is a vice which taints Philosophy in all its depart- 
ments. In Psychology it attempts to panlogise: it will deduce sensation, 
make volition a kind of thought, and treat all knowledge as if it belonged 
to the one type of abstract science (38-57). In Ethics it accentuates 
the social side of morality at the expense of its personal side (57-65). 
In Political Philosophy its defect is similar: it leaves no room for the 
criticism of the State by individuals (65-69). Intellectualist Aisthetics, 
if there were such a thing, would ignore the “dynamic side” of zsthetic 
experience (69-75). Finally, an intellectualist Philosophy of Religion 
“depends too exclusively on the facts of knowledge”; its God is only 
a relating consciousness (75-79). 

The author’s criticism of the second idolon, “ Absolutism,” is directed 
not against the general theory, but rather against a definite example of it, 
—the “ Feeling-Absolutism ” of Mr F. H. Bradley. He regards Mr Bradley’s 
metaphysic as a reaction against Hegel’s, the aim of which is to include 
volition and feeling in the absolute as well as thought. “But it is plain 
.... that he takes much more account of feeling than volition” (82). 
In fact, he ends by reducing volition to thought, while on the other hand 
he practically identifies feeling with the absolute itself (85). As a 
result of dividing reality thus between feeling and thought, Mr Bradley 
renders his “ degrees of truth and reality” unintelligible. The “Feeling- 
Absolute” is not a thing that a dialectic process can really lead up to. It 
is but “a Mettus Curtius abyss, into which appearances successively jump 
and disappear” (87). Another review of the philosophical disciplines 
shows that the “Feeling-Absolute” avails nothing for the solution of 
their problems (90-137). 

“ Subjectivism,” the third idol, is said to have two forms, of which the 
more important is “impersonal Subjectivism,” a doctrine “which regards 
the world as constituted . . . . by an absolute world-spirit.”. Though this 
theory makes a commendable stand against materialism, it raises more 
difficulties than it solves. Of the nature of the “ Universal Subject ” which 
it postulates, experience gives us no hint ; nor can we render intelligible the 
relation of such a subject to our finite selves. We are said to be included 
init; but, outside of mental pathology (which the theory in question takes no 
account of), we have no example of such inclusion of one subject in another. 

This exposition of the idola articulates into definite doctrines those 
general tendencies which the author had found unsatisfactory. Few 
readers, we think, will be disposed to quarrel with him for rejecting 
most of what he has thus formulated. An “ Absolutism” which makes 
Truth and Goodness disappear hardly answers to our aspirations. <A 
“Subjectivism” which attempts to explain the universe on the analogy 
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of a “solipsistic human subject” (144) will never get any further with 
its task. And an “Intellectualism” whose Psychology leaves out sensa- 
tion, whose Ethics leaves out will, and whose Religion knows no God or 
only a contemplative one, is hardly more satisfactory. But, in regard to 
some of these doctrines at least, a question will remain as to where the 
author got them. 

The view that any responsible idealist is committed to such a position 
as “Subjectivism” is, to say the least of it, sufficiently startling. _What- 
ever be the shortcomings of idealism, it surely has not failed to teach the 
essential relativity of subject and object. Indeed, the fact which Mr Sturt 
adduces against idealism in this connection—that “ the mode of existence 
of the human subject is conditioned throughout by its commerce with 
objects ”—is one of the very points which idealism lives by emphasising; 
and if that philosophy should go on to postulate a “ Universal Subject of 
the World,” it does so in the light of this fact, not in virtue of having 
forgotten it. Its teaching is that the subject becomes more of a subject 
by his dependence on objects. The measure of his personality is the 
degree to which he surrenders his particular being, to become the channel 
and instrument of that Reason which is objective in the world. A perfect 
or universal subject, whatever more it may be for idealism, must be at 
least one which has completed this process and identified itself fully with 
objective Reality. 

Mr Sturt’s discussion of Intellectualism suffers from a similar disability. 
It does not compel anyone to own the theory it refutes so easily. As an 
ethical or political doctrine “ Intellectualism ” is alleged to be so infected 
with passivity that it cannot account even for the individual’s devotion to 
the State, much less for his criticism of it. “Social loyalty .... isa 
virtue that we recognise at once. . . . But the pure intellectualist, if he 
is consistent . . . . must think of society merely as a system of very in- 
tricate relations, something like an enormous game of chess when human 
beings are the chessmen” (61). Loyalty, according to this “ chessman 
morality,” would consist in “ understanding ” the moves one is compelled to 
make. Such a theory as this, which would rob man of everything but an 
abstract syllogising intellect, certainly leaves the half of the spiritual world 
without recognition or explanation ; at the same time, it seems a creation 
of Mr Sturt’s own mind rather than any really vital doctrine of contem- 
porary philosophy. 

In the discussion of “ Absolutism,” the author is engaged with a 
definite metaphysic—Mr Bradley’s—and partly for that reason his con- 
tentions here are more pertinent. True, the main criticism he adduces 
is in essence the same as one which Mr Bradley has already replied to, viz., 
that the subordinate forms of Truth and Reality being all equally self- 
contradictory, do not bring us any nearer to the absolute which is their 
consummation (see App. and Real., 2nd ed., p. 557). None the less the 
difficulty seems essential to Mr Bradley’s whole attitude towards the 
thought form. Yet Mr Sturt never joins issue over the real point. 
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Having shown accurately where the root of the matter lies, viz., in the 
final contradiction supposed by Mr Bradley to be involved in the concept 
of relation and term, Mr Sturt falls back on an assertion to the effect 
that “ personal experience” is the “norm of reality.” So far as it has a 
bearing on the problem at all, such a statement seems merely to cut the 
knot :—Relation, being a thing which “ personal experience” finds quite 
intelligible, need have no questions raised about it. He supplements this 
view by an explanation which practically dispenses with the need of solving 
the problem, by adducing the psychical cause of its existence (92 ff). 

The application of these results to representative thinkers occupies the 
latter part of the book. A historical chapter, beginning with Kant, brings 
us down through Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel to the idealism of modern 
England, as it appears in the three writers to be examined, viz., T. H. Green, 
Mr Bradley, and Professor Bosanquet. 

Green is charged with two of the fallacies exposed—Intellectualism and 
Subjectivism. Under the former charge there are two counts: Green’s 
“Eternal Consciousness” is not a Moral God, and his “Freedom” is 
but a disguised necessity (232-244). Under “Subjectivism” various 
criticisms are advanced. Their main purport is that Green fails to prove 
either the “abiding reality” of the objective world or the peculiarly 
intimate relation which he supposed to exist between the “ Eternal” 
consciousness and the human (244-252). Regarding the latter, Green’s 
argument is alleged to be no better than the argument from design :— 
knowing the world, we see that it must be constituted by a mind like 
our own. Regarding the former, it is alleged that Green’s anxiety to 
oppose materialism betrayed him into solipsism, and that he had to 
postulate the “Spiritual Principle in Nature” in order to restore the 
objective world “ of abiding realities.” The Spiritual Principle, however, 
is inadequate for its purpose. An abiding objective world cannot be 
guaranteed for man by its mere “ presence” to the mind of God; unless, 
indeed, “God can enter into the human ‘ universe of conversation,’ ” and 
communicate with men as they do with each other (248-250). 

All these latter criticisms, and also to some degree the criticism of 
Freedom, imply a latent antithesis from which the critic seems never to get 
free. Either, he assumes, God is one spirit amongst others, inhabiting the 
same Universe with them,—greater than they perhaps, but yet differing 
from them in no other way than as they differ from one another ; or else he 
is himself the Universe, and then there isn’t “room” for finite spirits at 
all. Now, it would seem that Green’s attempt to maintain both the 
spirituality of the Universe and the Freedom of Man implies from the 
very beginning the transcendence of this antithesis. As to the “ morality” 
of the Eternal Consciousness, it might be well, amid the constant alle- 
gations of “ passivity,” and “static intellectualism,” to draw attention to 
one very simple fact—that a “relating” consciousness, by its very con- 
ception, cannot be “static.” ‘To relate is to do something; and if the 
world be actually a system of relations constituting the mind of God, then 
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it is not static, but implies in every element and fibre the ceaseless strain 
of God’s activity. Any view which begins from a static passiveness as 
the inner nature of things, begins not with Idealism, but with a travesty 
both of its history and its essential spirit. 

The remaining discussion on Bradley and Bosanquet is mainly logical. 
Here, however, in the field where his battle must ultimately be fought out, 
Mr Sturt never seems to succeed in raising a clear issue. He speaks as 
before of the Passive Fallacy; ‘it hangs over Bradley’s conception of 
thought’ (p. 267) and ‘penetrates Professor Bosanquet’s whole view of 
things’ (p. 324). He mentions particular instances of the Passive Fallacy 
in Bradley’s case, e.g. his views of Disjunction, Quantity, Modality. But 
by way of reply, the critic never seems to do more than reiterate a general 
point of view in hopelessly general terms. For instance: ‘There is in the 
judgment, an intimate connection of thought and action which ordinary 
theories overlook” (53). ‘Inference depends upon plan” (281). ‘The 
whole inferential construction .... is nothing but a contrivance to 
further human purposes” (290). “I believe that a sound theory of 
Logic would be based on the principle that thought is purposive through 
and through” (329). But Mr Sturt does not make any attempt to deal 
at close quarters with the root problem which all these statements raise— 
that of the relation of psychology to logic. Once only he comes near to 
it—in his last chapter, when discussing Professor Bosanquet’s treatment of 
thought as a “living function,” and his use of such conceptions as “ evolu- 
tion,” “ genetic analysis,” “systematic development,” and so forth. Just 
here, too, Mr Sturt makes the somewhat significant confession, that Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet’s speculations “are in the right direction.” 

The criticism contained in the latter half of Mr Sturt’s book illustrates 
what we venture to think the chief weakness of his whole treatment of the 
philosophical problems. The course of the argument here is governed 
ostensibly by certain leading ideas. The various writers are examined 
in the light of the dominant fallacies, “ Intellectualism,” ‘“‘ Absolutism,” 
and ‘“Subjectivism,” and are charged with having committed these under 
this, that, or the other guise. Really, however, the argument is con- 
trolled by another idea—that which underlay the discussion of the idola 
themselves, the many-faceted conception of Personality. But this central 
conception or view-point—this ‘Norm of Reality ”—is itself loose in the 
writer’s mind; so loose as to be hardly distinguishable at times from the 
uncritical consciousness. It is therefore incapable of subjecting other 
views to a systematic examination. The result is that the work lacks 
systematic thoroughness; the criticisms are often haphazard, and the 
positive views adopted are so various that the reconciliation and sub- 
stantiation of them all prescribes a somewhat difficult task to that yet 
unwritten new system of philosophy to which the author looks (104) for a 
complete proof of his “ master principle.” 

J. W. Scorr. 


University or Giascow. 
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A propos de la Séparation des Eglises et de (Etat, par Paul Sabatier.— 
Paris: Fischbacher, 1905. 


A propos de la Séparation des Eglises et de (Etat, par Paul Sabatier.— 
Seconde édition, complétement revue et trés augmentée.—Paris: 


Fischbacher, 1906. 


Towarps the end of last year, when the French Separation Law was still 
awaiting the approval of the Senate, M. Paul Sabatier essayed in a little 
book of some hundred pages to write the spiritual history of that decisive 
political event. ‘The guiding spirit of M. Sabatier’s enterprise is perhaps 
best revealed in some words which he has recently written :—‘ The history 
of religions will become, in a future which is perhaps not very remote, not 
one of the departments of history merely, but the very substance of the 
labour of the historian.” So it is that he refused to see in the Separation 
Law of last year the momentary triumph of a political party actuated by 
anti-clerical malice, or to conceive as possible the redress of that policy by 
some sudden stroke of clerical dexterity or by the steady hardening of clerical 
intransigence. It was, of course, true that the extreme anti-clericals, orat least 
some of the less intelligent among them, were ready to claim the Separation 
Law as an instance of clever political engineering on their part, just as the 
reception of the Encyclical of Pius X. by the clerical press has recently 
shown it to be equally true that that party has not utterly abandoned its 
faith in political management and intrigue. But nothing that has 
happened, or that is at all likely to happen, can contravene the essentially 
sane judgment which M. Sabatier has passed upon recent events in 
France and their causes. The Church has lost her official position in 
France, because for thirty-five years she has deliberately chosen to be 
the inveterate and implacable enemy of the Republic. And in wedding 
herself in indissoluble union to that enmity, she has pledged her fortunes 
to all the consequences of hostility to everything that constituted the 
living soul of France. The history of these thirty-five years in France 
is the history of a protracted ecclesiastical suicide and of all the injury to 
religion which that suicide was bound to involve in the case of a people 
whose genius is peculiarly positive and logical. For seven years after 
1870 the Church ruled in France as she had never ruled since 1789, not 
even in the days of the devout Charles X.; yet her only use of her 
opportunities was to turn the sword against her own breast by the coup 
@état of the Seize Mai, and to provoke the lightning word of Gambetta, 
“Le cléricalisme, c’est ’ennemi.” And since that fatal day she has been 
identified in the popular mind with every abortive reaction against the 
living soul of France, and has suffered condemnation accordingly. It is 
this oft-told story that M. Sabatier rehearses once again. But his distine- 
tion is that he tells it not as the story of a mere political conflict which on 
the surface it appears, but as the great human drama of contending ideals 
which it has been in fact. Liberty, reason, moral initiative and moral 
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force, these were the things for which in the mind of France the Republic 
stood, and in delivering formal challenge and waging implacable war 
against the Republic the Church became for France the one conspicuous 
enemy of these things. 











So far, indeed, any mangeur de prétres might suppose that he had found , 


in M. Sabatier a valuable ally. But he would soon be undeceived. For 
M. Sabatier recognises a saving leaven in the Church which, insignificant 
in quantity as it may yet appear, has all the promise of power to redeem it 
from the stagnation to which it seems self-condemned. The future of the 


Church in France depends upon its capacity and its willingness to assimi- 7 


late the working of this leaven. No one knows better than M. Sabatier 
all the various movements in the Church of France which contain the pro- 
mise of better things, as no one, too, knows better than he the difficulties with 
which these movements have to contend. But his hopeful spirit naturally 
chooses to emphasise their promise, and to find that promise especially 
in the very fact of their variety. There are patient and sincere seekers of 
the truth in the domain of history and criticism, men like Loisy, Duchesne, 
Ulysse Chevalier, Houtin, and Pere Delehaye. ‘There are men whose 
orientation in the realm of abstract ideas is entirely modern, like Blondel 
and Laberthonniere and Le Roy, and the great master of them all, who is 
no longer with us, Ollé-Laprune. There are ‘brave and bold soldiers of 
democracy in the ranks of the priesthood, like the Abbés Lemire and 
Dabry and Naudet. And there is that little group of earnest and 
courageous young laymen, the men of the “Sillon,” led by Marc Sangnier, 
whose apostolate, undaunted by the terrors of episcopal censure, penetrates 
into every large centre of working-class population. And perhaps of 
greater import than any of these movements is that tendency to a mutual 
understanding, till quite recently so unhoped-for in a country like France, 
and yet already pronounced and continually increasing, between the more 
earnest leaders of free thought like M. Desjardins and M. Séailles and 
M. Seignobos and those representatives of Catholicism who are not afraid 
of having flung at them the contemptuous epithet of “ intellectuals.” 

It is natural, perhaps, that M. Sabatier’s little book should have excited 
the wrath of the orthodox clerical press of all Catholic countries. It certainly 
has had that effect. From Louvain to Milan, from Brussels to Rome, he 
has been denounced as a friend of the “ traitors.” Perhaps the most worthy 
and least abusive attack which he has had to endure was that of Mgr. 
Turinaz, the Bishop of Nancy, which has formed the text of the preface to 
M. Sabatier’s second edition. That fact alone has completely justified 
the good bishop’s denunciation of the Freethinker who ought to be a 
Protestant. If Mgr. Turinaz had kept silence, we should have missed 
some of the finest pages that even M. Sabatier has ever written. And no 
honest reader can doubt the sincerity of M. Sabatier’s admiration of 
Catholicism as it is expressed in the beliefs and the aspirations of the 
young Catholics whom he admires. Almost, it would seem, have they 
persuaded him to be a Catholic, if it is possible to be a Catholic 
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after their fashion. Quite recently, in a very remarkable letter, he has 
said of the Church :—* The friends who credit me with a lively sympathy 
for her are not in the wrong, but the arguments put forward by ortho- 
dox theologians to demonstrate her metaphysical qualities appear to 
me powerless to convince any but the already converted. I love her 
because in her I see a mighty family, an eternal family which has its errors 
and its failings, a family of which I myself have been in the first instance 
an unconscious cell, but of which I may become little by little a conscious 
and voluntary member.” They are words which serve to explain the 
obstinate courage with which M. Sabatier fights the battle of the Catholic 
“ intellectuals.” Never did that cause need such stubborn defence as at the 
present moment, when what a Catholic writer has described as the “ policy of 
the Jesuits” has achieved a triumph disastrous for the cause of French 
religion in the Encyclical of the 10th of August. 
A. L. Littey. 


St Mary’s VicaraGE, PappINGTON. 





Jesus Christ and the Christian Character.—By Francis Greenwood Peabody, 
Plummer Professor of Christian Morals in Harvard University (Lyman 
Beecher Lectures, 1904). 


Jesus Christ and the Social Question.—By the Same Author, 1905. 


Turse two books, while not sequential, are closely related, and are supple- 
mentary one to the other. The thinking in them is strong and clear, 
but somewhat conservative; in style they are beautifully lucid, being 
frequently lighted up with sparkling epigram and metaphor. The subject 
matter is personal and social ethics. The present is a time of social unrest, 
and social problems cry clamorously for solution. It is fitting at such a 
crisis to turn afresh to Jesus, and to inquire if He has any light to throw 
upon the question. Primarily speaking, Jesus was a great religious 
teacher; His mission was not in the first instance the reorganisation of 
society, but to disclose the relations of the human soul to God, hence 
social reconstruction is rather an indirect than direct product of His life 
and teaching. His first interest was in the individual, in the creation of 
such personal ethical character as would be fit and able to save society. 
Jesus manifests in His own life a specific kind of character in which the 
most prominent feature is power, authority, mastery, which enables Him 
to move calmly amidst different types (e.g. the ascetic and esthetic) of 
life, and to pass equably through the whole orbit of His duties without 
moral halt or intellectual hesitation. Indeed His intellectual mastery was 
as marked as His moral, enabling Him by direct intuition, rather than by 
ratiocinative reasoning, to go to the heart of a question, and to touch the 
very spot. Power also manifests itself in the breadth of His sympathies, in 
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the prodigality of His great deeds, and in the ease with which His mighty 
works were done and His whole round of duty accomplished. 

The teaching, as well as the life, of Jesus had for its chief object the 
development of character. He did not seek to accomplish this object 
by drawing up an elaborate code of laws, nor by issuing a set of 
maxims for the settlement of specific ethical questions, but by fostering 
a certain temper of mind which in itself would be the root of moral 
character—a simple, guileless, teachable spirit. It was the absence of 
this spirit that led to His severe condemnation of the Scribes and 
Pharisees and to His beautiful commendation of the little child. The 
possession of this spirit gives right direction to character, and it is 
tendency rather than perfection that weighs most with Jesus. The second 
great principle in Christ’s teaching was His faith in the persons taught. 
Also His appeal to men was ethical ; i.e. He made His appeal to the will 
rather than to the reason or the emotions; it was a challenge to moral 
decision. ‘ First obedience, then insight.” Of course He knew, and none 
better, that moral progress was hindered by sin, but this great impediment 
was removed by His doctrine of Divine forgiveness which meets the sur- 
prised soul as it struggles upward, making it to feel as “ the first blades of 
spring might feel as they venture forth into the cold and find the sunshine 
waiting for them.” 

The lines of development of character are indicated in three great 
words frequently on the lips of Christ: Righteousness, Love, Life; and 
these are regarded by our author as taking this order in Christ’s teaching: 
Righteousness the stem, and Love and Life the blossom and fruit. ‘The 
question, however, arises as to whether or not this is the order of these 
principles in human experience. In nature the order is reversed. Here 
life is the first requisite, for there can be neither stem, nor flower, nor fruit 
without it. And in human experience life is our possession before there 
can be either love or goodness. ‘The natural order then seems to be: Life, 
Love, Righteousness; God, Love, Duty; Christ, Affection, Obedience. 
It might be said in reply that it is not the natural order that is under 
discussion, but the order in Christ’s teaching. But is it quite clear that 
this is Christ’s order? He no doubt commences early to ethically train 
His disciples, but He first seeks to attach them to Him; to make them 
one with Him by confidence or faith, and through this new life to impart 
the new qualities of love and obedience. 

The personal effects of Christ’s teaching are great, extending to the 
body, mind, and affections ; the body must be made to serve the spirit, the 
intellect clarified and balanced through obedience, and the emotions purified 
by right motives. ‘The social results are as wide as the personal. Jesus 
inculcates self-surrender—self-realisation by sacrifice ; service—self-develop- 
ment by helping others ; and idealism—gaining the best present good by 
looking towards the future; i.e. grasping the real by directing the life 
towards the ideal. Such principles as these, while intended in the first 
instance to be personally effective, cannot fail to have widespread social 
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consequences. And here Mr Peabody’s first book merges into his second, 
for the making of a new ethical man is the direct road to a new social 
order. 

Jesus did not teach social economics—there are no economics in the 
New Testament, as there are no mathematics. But the social problem was 
present with Jesus, and the principles He enunciated are His contribution 
to its solution. He looked on human life from above, and approached it 
from within. He planted Himself outside the incidental struggles of 
society and viewed life as a whole; He saw the stream as it issued from 
under the throne of the Divine purpose and as it emptied itself into the 
sea of the Divine perfection. He also approached the problem from 
within; ae. taught that a regenerated society must proceed from the 
regenerated man—through personality. “Instead of regeneration by 
organisation Jesus offers regeneration by inspiration.” From these two 
there springs a third principle, namely, that personality fulfils itself in the 
social order. As Professor Henry Jones says: “The true individuality is 
to be found in the fully organised society, and the worthy society in the 
fully developed individual.” Mr Peabody applies these principles to the 
family, the care of the poor, the use of wealth, and to the problems of 
industry, and has some pertinent words upon each section well worth 
reading. He also shows the correlation of each social problem, and 
truly points out that all are so linked together that to understand one is 
to understand the other, and that the solution of one will help to solve all 
the rest. He also makes clear the fact that ethical problems realise their 
consummation in religion, and that all social service must find the source 
of its persistence and inspiration in the altitudes of the Christian Faith. 


W. Jones Davis. 


Srockport. 


The Prophet of Nazareth. By Nathaniel Schmidt.—Macmillan, 1905. 


To the Encyclopedia Biblica, vol. iv., Professor Schmidt contributed a 
noteworthy article on the “Son of Man,” in which he presented an 
exhaustive study of the use of that phrase in the light thrown upon it by 
the Aramaic and Syriac languages. He reached the conclusion that “Son 
of Man” was not used as a Messianic title by Jesus to indicate himself 
as the Messiah—in fact, that Jesus did not apply it to himself as a title 
at all. On his lips it meant simply “ man,” and when he used it he was 
not speaking of himself. This was a bold theory, though not wholly a 
new one; but its defenders are still not numerous, though several distin- 
guished scholars support it. If it be well founded, it implies a conception 
of Jesus different in some important respects from that usual amongst 
even advanced critical scholars. For, on this theory, the Messiahship of 
Jesus is entirely eliminated, so that he was not, and did not in any sense 
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of the term claim to be, the Messiah, What then was he, on the lines 
which this theory allows ? 

This question, which naturally presents itself to the reader of the 
article referred to, is answered in the present volume; and the answer is 
given with clearness and decision. ‘That it will carry conviction to all 
readers is not to be expected ; still less that it will prove to be the last 
word in the great controversy which for so long has been held over the life 
of Jesus. But that it is an extremely good answer, and that it really does 
carry the debate nearer to a final settlement, most readers would probably 
admit. And not only so, but Professor Schmidt has drawn out, in a most 
valuable concluding chapter, the lines of the relation between the Jesus 
whom he has presented in the earlier part of the book, and the religious 
thought of the present-day Christian, Scholars, and especially those 
engaged upon the problems of the New ‘Testament, do not always bear in 
mind that sooner or later the truth which they establish will have to be 
brought into relation with the religious consciousness, and that it cannot 
for ever be kept apart as a subject of pure scholarship. A recent writer in 
the Spectator (July 21, 1906), in a review of this book, says: “ Whether 
Professor Schmidt's conclusions will be categorically accepted by scholars 
we have no means of foretelling; but what may be considered certain is 
that they will not be adopted by the general public, who will not be at 
the pains to understand learned decisions, and who will always regard the 
Bible for all practical purposes as having been written in Elizabethan 
English.” ‘That some time may elapse before the results of scholarship 
in regard to the New ‘Testament will come within the range of the general 
public, and modify the religious thought and belief of the ordinary 
Christian, is probable enough. But that such will eventually be the case is 
hardly open to doubt. And perhaps the process has gone on a good deal 
further than the writer in the Spectator is aware. Be that as it may, 
Professor Schmidt has done well to draw out the conclusions which follow 
from his conception of Jesus, in their bearing upon the religious, moral, 
and social problems of the present day, I will return to this point after 
having considered Schmidt's conception of Jesus, and the manner in 
which he presents it. 

He begins with the Christ of the creeds, and is careful to show that he 
recognises to the full the grandeur and spiritual beauty of that great 
figure. “It is impossible to contemplate this wonderful conception, that 
has exercised an influence so vast and uplifting in human history, without 
the deepest reverence and gratitude” (p. 9). ‘ Perhaps no man ever felt 
the intrinsic worth of the prophecy, the psalmody, the legislation of the 
Old ‘Testament as deeply as he who, having looked upon the heavenly 
Christ, saw the glory vanish from the covenant of the letter. So it may 
be that the beauty of the Christ is best seen, the grandeur and power of 
the celestial Son of God are most fully appreciated, by him whose eyes 
have been entranced by the surpassing glory of the new conception that 
is destined to take its place, the ideal suggested by the life of Jesus of 
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Nazareth, as a critical study of the records is able to restore it” (p. 10). 
That last sentence should be carefully pondered by those who think that 
to replace the divine Christ by the human Jesus is to descend from the 
higher to the lower, from the greater to the less. It is in reality the 
exchange of one ideal for another and more glorious one ; and those who 
are aware of this will be glad that Professor Schmidt has so clearly 
stated it. 

In sketching the process of the decline of dogma, in the next chapter, 
the author opens the way for the critical treatment of the life of Jesus. 
And incidentally he remarks that the forces which have broken up the 
traditional conception of Christ do not suffice, as some think, to sweep 
away a historical nucleus embedded in that conception. “ ‘The scientific 
instrument itself, by which this change has been effected, prevents the 
dissolution of the personality of Jesus into a symbol and a name, and 
points the creed-making tendency into new paths. Nothing can more 
convincingly prove that Christianity ultimately owes its origin to a living 
Galilean prophet than the preservation in the written records of a 
tradition radically at variance with the estimate held by the authors of 
these biographies. ‘This tradition cannot have been invented. Every 
motive for such a creation is wanting. It can only be the reflection of 
historic fact. . . . The very facts that most unmistakably show the 
historical character of Jesus, are at the same time precious indications of 
his distinctive spirit and peculiar genius. ‘They furnish the basis for 
constructive work. By a careful sifting of the material on the vantage- 
ground thus gained, and a careful testing of each logion in the closest 
possible restoration of its original Aramaic form, the general trend at least 
of the teaching of Jesus may be ascertained ” (pp. 30, 32). ‘I'he reference, 
in the last sentence, to the Aramaic text, as the criterion of the genuine 
words of Jesus, gives the key to the whole of Schmidt’s treatment of the 
problem. It is the same that he used in his article, above mentioned, on 
the “Son of Man”; and it indicates what is at present the most promising 
field for research in the study of the life of Jesus. Schmidt starts from 
the assumption that Jesus spoke Aramaic and not Greek; and that 
assumption is justified by the inherent probability of the case. Nothing 
short of positive evidence that he spoke Greek could invalidate it, and 
such evidence has not up till now been produced. Schmidt refers (p. 130) 
to Sanday and Driver, who have given countenance to the theory “ that 
Jesus, who ordinarily spoke Aramaic, may have introduced the mystic title 
[Son of Man] upon some occasion when he addressed his Galilean disciples 
in—Greek.” And in a note, the author invites the eminent Oxford divines 
to produce any fresh evidence upon the point, if they have such. ‘That the 
transference of the centre of the controversy from Greek to Aramaic is 
inconvenient to those who do not know Aramaic is true enough; but until 
the new field has been thoroughly explored, and found to be worthless, it 
is safe to say that no return will be possible to the old one. ‘The attempt 
to solve the problem by Greek without Aramaic is at present out of court ; 
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and the sooner that students of the Gospels make a serious study of 
Aramaic the better. 

Schmidt shows some part of what can be done by this method, in his 
chapter upon the “Son of Man,” which is not a mere reprint of the article 
before mentioned, but a fresh study of the material. He shows that 
“bar-nasha” is the only Aramaic term in general use which can be 
accepted as the original of “Son of Man,” and that “ bar-’nasha” in 
ordinary Aramaic simply means “man,” “member of the human race,” 
It never occurs as a Messianic title, except in Christian literature ; which 
implies that if Jesus had called himself “ bar-’nasha” his hearers would not 
have taken him to mean that he was claiming to be the Messiah. That the 
disciples believed him to have been the Messiah, and in course of time 
read that meaning into the term “ bar-’nasha,” is true enough; but there 
is nothing whatever to show that Jesus himself put that meaning on it. 
The weak point of the theory is that the term “ bar-’nasha,” in its generic 
use, is not found in extant Galilean literature till three generations after the 
time of Jesus. But this does not amount to much. For, in that literature, 
there is no sign to show that “ bar-’nasha” was a new term, still less that it 
was invented to designate the Messiah, or any other specific person. Schmidt 
concludes that the whole Messianic idea is foreign to the thought of Jesus. 
And he meets the objection that, if this be so, the opposition of his country- 
men and his crucifixion cannot be accounted for, by saying: ‘ Unless it can 
be proved that Jesus could have used ‘bar-’nasha’ as a Messianic title 
referring to himself, there is no evidence that he claimed to be the 
Messiah. He certainly was a teacher of righteousness and love. He 
classed himself with the prophets, and consequently must have been con- 
scious of a special religious position. Jerusalem had killed her prophets 
before his time. His opposition to the leading parties, his peculiar 
ethical teaching, and his life explain the opposition of his enemies. His 
crucifixion is accounted for by the false testimony borne against him, and 
the political interests of Pontius Pilate” (p. 131). 

What is here stated in a few lines, and, as some will think, less con- 
vincingly than it might have been, is set forth in fuller detail in the chapter 
entitled “The Life of Jesus.” There Schmidt puts down all that he regards 
as being reliable in the gospel traditions concerning Jesus; and after the 
somewhat drastic treatment of his material contained in the earlier 
chapters, it is refreshing to find so much allowed to stand as historically 
true in regard to Jesus. It is, of course, impossible to summarise, in a few 
lines, a long chapter in which every statement needs attention. And the 
same is true of the following chapter, which deals with the Teaching of 
Jesus. One may say that the book was mainly written for the sake of 
these two chapters. It need hardly be said that the author draws his 
picture on broadly humanitarian lines. But the reader who may be 
little inclined to be impressed by a purely human Jesus will perceive how 
strongly the author is moved to reverence and devout enthusiasm for the 
Jesus whom his researches have set before him. Schmidt shows, uncon- 
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sciously as well as consciously, how great was the personal influence of the 
human Jesus, and thereby meets more fully the objection of those who 
say that a merely human Jesus could not have been the origin whence 
have flowed the results actually observed in history. The chapter on the 
Historic Influence of Jesus is excellent, so far as it goes, but is rather 
curiously incomplete. For although a good deal of attention is given to 
the Crusades and the Reformation, nothing at all is said of the influence of 
Jesus upon Paul and John, without whom there would scarcely have been 
any Christian theology. The reason of this omission is not clear, and so 
far as I have observed is not explained. 

In the two chapters which end the book, Schmidt boldly faces the 
question of the relation of the human Jesus, as restored by critical 
research, to modern thought and life. The question is, “In what way, if 
any, can Jesus still be the leader in the true progress of human life?” 
The chief need is shown to be an increase of moral strength to realise a 
high ideal; and in Jesus, as a man, is seen the inspiration of such moral 
strength. Scholars may say that Schmidt leaves his proper subject in 
order to deliver a sermon on modern life. But many a one, on whom lies 
heavy the weight of the problems of the present age, will be grateful to 
him for his burning words, and will feel that not for nothing has the 
author sat so long at the feet of the Prophet of Nazareth, and heard his 
word. 

R. T. Herrorp. 


Sranp, MANCHESTER. 


Verzeichnis der von Adolf Hilgenfeld verfassten Schriften zusammengestellt 
von den Mitgledern der neutestamentlichen Abteilung des theologischen 
Seminars der Universitat Jena v. S.S. 1902 durchgesehen, ergiinzt 
und herausgegeben von Dr Heinrich Hilgenfeld, ao. Prof. a. d. 
Universitiit.—Leipzig, 1906. 


Tae pamphlet of sixty pages bearing the above title owes its appearance 
to the filial piety of Dr Heinrich Hilgenfeld, who dedicated it to his 
distinguished father in celebration of the diamond jubilee of his Doctor's 
degree. It contains a full bibliography of Professor Adolf Hilgenfeld’s 
writings, arranged in the order of publication. ‘The titles of these works 
occupy nearly fifty pages; and though Dr Hilgenfeld’s literary activity 
has extended over a period of about sixty years, we have in this immense 
enumeration a very remarkable record of untiring industry and fruitful 
scholarship. But the list does something more than bring before us the 
stimulating example of a great theologian: the titles of a multitude of 
reviews recall to memory a large portion of the theological literature of 
the last half-century, and a student who would trace the advance of learn- 
ing and criticism during that period might find in these pages many 
suggestions to help him in his researches. 
Vor. V.—No. 1. 15 
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A similar but less perfect list was presented to Dr Hilgenfeld on his 
eightieth birthday, June 2, 1903, by the New Testament section of the 
theological Seminar of the University of Jena. This has been completed 
and brought down to the present year by the son. An interesting portrait 
of the Professor is placed at the beginning; and at the end there is a 
chronological list of the chief public events of his life, which would have 
been more attractive, at least to foreign readers, if it had been rather 
fuller and more descriptive. ‘The name of Hilgenfeld is known wherever 
theology is studied; and though one may not always agree with his judg- 
ments, and he may seem in some points to represent a school of criticism 
that is passing away, we must honour his ardent love of truth and his 
candour in following the evidence as it presented itself to his mind, while 
we admire the mental vigour which old age seems unable to impair. May 
he still have many years before him in which to extend still further his 
contributions to theological scholarship ! 


JamMEs Drummonp. 
Oxrorp, 


The Genuineness and Authorship of the Pastoral Epistles.—By Rev. J. D. 
James, B.D.—Longmans, Green & Co., 1906. 


Tue question discussed in this volume is one of real importance in Church 
history. For, as Harnack says, “anyone who admits the genuineness of 


the Pastoral Epistles will reach quite different conclusions from one who 
regards them as non-Pauline, and relegates them to the second century.” 
In spite of the great authority of the names now ranged against the 
authenticity of these epistles, I venture to predict that the time will come 
when the rejection of the Pastorals as spurious will be pointed to as a 
strange aberration on the part of the critics. If ever works were stamped 
with the personality of a particular author, these works are stamped with 
the personality of St Paul. ‘They are as genuinely Pauline as the Epistles 
of Cicero to his brother Quintus are Ciceronian. 

The external evidence for them is as strong as it could well be. It is 
set forth at full length in the first chapter of Mr James’s work. The first 
sentence that we have of lrenzus contains a quotation of 1 Tim. i. 4, as 
“what the Apostle says.” ‘They were obviously known to the author of 
the Letter from Vienna and Lugdunum. This evidence from Gaul 
towards the close of the second century is corroborated by that of 
Tertullian and Clement of Alexandria in Africa. But at the beginning 
of the same century we find Ignatius saturated with Pauline phraseology, 
and the passages which recall the Pastorals are more frequent relatively 
than any other. Out of thirty-one instances of affinity with St Paul’s 
writings, no less than nine are from the Pastorals. Polycarp, again, in 
his one epistle to the Philippians has twenty reminiscences of St Paul’s 
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language, of which seven are from the Pastorals. These letters, being, 
as it were, the dying instructions of the great Apostle with regard to 
the government of the Church, naturally sank into the minds of those 
who cherished his memory. With Clement of Rome we actually get 
within the first century. ‘The traces in him of imitation of the Pastorals 
can hardly be explained away as arising merely from a common Christian 
phraseology. But as this might be maintained without absurdity, we 
need not press the point. 

But Marcion, it is urged, rejected the Pastorals. Of course he did. 
It was a necessity of the situation. His opponents were able to ply him 
so effectively with weapons from this armoury that it must have seemed to 
him, as it did afterwards to Baur, that they had been forged expressly for 
the purpose. No one holds this view of Baur’s now, that the Pastorals 
are directed against Marcion, and yet people still assert his conclusion as 
to their spuriousness after the premises have been withdrawn. The phrase 
wribérers THY Yrevdwvinov yvwrews (1 Tim. vi. 20) seemed to have been 
coined with special reference to Marcion’s book, and yet this is, as Dr Hort 
called it, only “a seductive verbal coincidence.” Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. ii. 11, p. 457 P) naturally remarks: ‘* Convicted by this utterance, 
the heretics reject the epistles to Timothy.” 

The remaining six chapters deal with the internal evidence under the 
respective headings of ‘ Historical and Geographical Circumstances,” 
“Theological Polemics,” ‘ Ecclesiastical Conditions,” “The Personality of 
the Writer,” “ Literary Obligations,” “The Style and Vocabulary.” The 
least satisfactory among them is that on “ Ecclesiastical Conditions,” in 
which the Churchman seems to be more prominent than the historian. 
This chapter as a whole is far from clear, and produces the impression of 
hankering after a conclusion which is not explicitly asserted. Discontented 
with Lightfoot’s well-founded conclusion “that the terms ézicxo7os and 
tperBuTepos are synonymous in the New Testament and in the Epistle of 
Clement to the Corinthians,” Mr James follows Dean Bernard in a desperate 
attempt to extract authority for the three orders out of a passage relating 
to the Temple-services (1 Clem. xl. 4, 5). ‘* The layman” here mentioned, 
he tells us, “is clearly the Christian layman.” But why is this clear? 
Since the high-priests, priests, and Levites are unquestionably Jewish, it 
follows rather that the “layman” who is mentioned along with them must 
be Jewish also. Like so many other technical terms of Christianity, this 
one also seems to have come to us from the Jews. The word is used by 
Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, of whom Symmachus was an 
Ebionite Christian, while the other two were Jewish proselytes. 

To combat Lightfoot on a point of scholarship is a dangerous task, 
which Mr James has essayed without success. In 1 Clem. i. 3 and xxi. 6, 
Lightfoot takes rpeaBurepor in its untechnical meaning of “ elder persons,” 
for which he is in each instance formally corrected by Mr James (p. 76), 
who seems not to have noticed that in both these passages rpeaBurepa is 
contrasted with véot. 
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In the last chapter, what Mr James has to say as to the possible influence 
of St Luke on the phraseology of St Paul in the Pastorals is well worth 
attending to. Another point, perhaps, does not equally commend itself. 
He says that the difficulty as to the use of particles tells “in favour of 
the genuineness of the Pastoral Epistles rather than otherwise. A clever 
Jfalsarius would not have omitted such obvious marks of his master’s style.” 
To attend to the particles may indeed seem obvious now, after the micro- 
scopic criticism to which the language of the New Testament has been 
subjected in our own time; but would it have occurred to anyone in the 
early decades of the second century a.p.? No: there were no such 
diabolically ingenious forgers about then. If the charge against the 
Pastorals of an exceptional use of particles were really established, it 
would be a weighty one. The right line of answer to it is to show, as 
Dr Headlam has done, that the same sort of charge might be laid against 
some of the admittedly genuine epistles. 

The difficulties of language with regard to the Pastorals have been 
greatly overrated. These letters do not contain a single word that can be 
shown to be of later date than St Paul. All that the facts establish is 
that the Apostle’s vocabulary became more copious, the older he grew—a 
phenomenon by no means confined to himself. Yet on the strength of 
these facts the conservative critics of England seem to cower before the 
confident neology of Germany. Mr James appears grateful to Riggenbach 
and Zéckler for thinking that, though it may be necessary to suppose that 
genuine letters have been put together by a disciple of St Paul, Luke, or 
Timothy, “the apostolic authority of our letters, guaranteed by the 
demonstration of the Spirit and of Power, is not the least affected. They 
are and remain an authentic part of the Canon.” This “latest expression 
of opinion” Mr James regards as “on the whole favourable to these 
Epistles.” Whether they are or are not part of the Canon is not a 
question which interests the present writer, but whether they are the 
work of one Paul of Tarsus. If they are not, their authority will be on 
a par with that of Second Peter. 

Sr GrorcEe Srock. 
Oxrorp. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF RECENT BOOKS AND ARTICLES. 


2 Philos. 3 
Psychol. 18 Christianity 10 Nat. Relig. 
15 Relig. and Science. 


Inge (W. R.) Truth and Falsehood in 
Religion. 176p. Murray, 1906. 

{Lectures given to members of the University of 
Cambridge on the basis of the Christian Faith. 
Subjects dealt with are: (1) Development of the 
Religious Consciousness; (2) Falsehood in Re- 
ligion ; (3) Religion in the Life of the Individual ; 
(4) Faith and Fact; (5) Religion of Christ; (6) 
Problems and Tasks.) 

Westminster Lectures, Second Series, The 
Secret of the Cell, B. C. A. Windle. Evil: 
Its Nature and Cause, A. B. Sharpe. 
Miracles, G. W. B. Marsh. The Divinity 
of Christ, J. Rickaby. Science and Faith, 
F. Aveling. The Higher Criticism, W. 
Barry. 50-70-71-38-63-59p. Sands, 1906. 

Gwatkin (Henry M.) The Knowledge of 
God and its Historical Development. 
[Gifford Lectures, 1904 and 1905, at Edin- 
burgh.) 2 vols. 308-334p. Clark, 1906. 

(Review will follow.) 

Caillard (E. Frances) The World of 
Personal Spirits: A Study in Lotze’s Phil- 
osophy of Religion. Cont. R., July 1906. 

{Reality is just that which does not pass away 
and which cannot be affected by, because it has 
nothing to do with, time. We now are living 
under earthly conditions and limitations. Some 
say we do not remember what went before. Is it 
not rather the case that of part of our being we 
are not conscious? When we awake to our whole 
life, it will not be that we shall ‘‘ remember,” but 
know as present our eternal reality.} 

Gerrard (T. J.) The Spiritual Value of 
Christianity, Catholic World, Aug. 1906. 

(Defence of pragmatism in religious philosophy 
as exemplified especially in the philosophy of 
Tyrrell’s Lex Orandi and Lex Credendi.] 

Storr (V. F.) Conscience as a Witness 
to God. Interpreter, July 1906. 

{With special reference to Bp. Butler's teaching 
in the sermons Upon Human Nature.) 

Anon. A Modern Pilgrim’s Progress, 
With Introd. by Very Rev. H. S. Bowden, 
284p, Burns & Oates, 1906. 

[Review will follow.] i 

Baudin (£.) La philosophie de la Foi 
chez Newman. 

Rev. de Phil., June, July, 1906. 

{Rejects the general criticism which Newman 
makes of the exercise of reason.) 

M‘Farlane(W. E.) Sex in Relation to 
Religion. Interpreter, July 1906, 
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10 Robinson (E, Kay) 


11 peed (William Scott) 


Merrins (EZ.) The Powers of Darkness 
TI). Biblio. Sacra, July 1906. 

{A biblico-medical discussion of ‘spiritual and 
mental disorder—of “ possession.”) 

Benson (k. Hugh) The Religion of a 
Plain Man. 164p. Burns & Oates, 1906. 

{Describes the mental processes in a conversion 
from English High Churchmanship to Roman 
Catholicism.] 

Foster (George Burmam) The Finality 
of the Christian Religion. (The Decennial 
Publications of the Univ. of Chicago.) 
518p. Unwin, 1906. 

(Author’s question is not primarily that of the 
passing and permanent in Christianity, but 
rather whether there be any permanent or not. 
Review will follow.] pon 

Tisdall (St Clair), and others. Christian 
Evidence Addresses on Topics of the Time, 
232p. S.P.C.K., 1906. 
The Religion of 
Nature. 215p. Hodder & Stoughton, 1906. 

[For more than a score of years the problem of 
the apparent cruelty in nature was daily in the 
author’s mind. Gradually he came to see that 
nature was the bed-rock of true religion, and in 
this book gives the grounds of his conclusion.] 


Wicksteed (J. H.) Progress and the 
Final Goal. Indep. R., Sept. 1906, 


(Creatures as we are of a lower ‘past, we may 
become in our turn the absolute founders and 
creators of an indefinitely higher future. Just as 
we bring, according to our capacity, the whole 
world under contribution, to make us what we 
are individually, so we have the need born within 
us to express our lives in the world-life.] 

Coit (Stanton) Humanity and God. 

Inter. J. Eth., July 1906. 

(The ‘‘ Ethical Movement” is not allied to any 

particular form of philosophic theory. It thus 
clears the Comtist idea of Humanity of extraneous 
features.] 

An Agnostic’s 
Progress. 169p. Longmans, 1906. 

{Based on two articles in the Cont. Review.] 

Gardair (J.) L’Etre divin. 

Rev. de Phil,, June 1906, 

{Author criticises M. Sertillanges’ Agnosticisme 
ou Anthropomorphisme, The authority of S. 
Thomas, alleged in favour of the opinion criti- 
cised, can, he believes, be interpreted in favour 
of a more positive knowledge of the Divine Being 
without any forcing of the text.] 

Sertillanges (A. D.) Agnosticisme ou 
Anthropomorphisme. (Réponse a M,. Gar- 
dair), 2¢Art. Rev. de Phil., Aug. 1906. 

{Author maintains his position. According to 
S. Thomas we do not know what God is, but what 
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He is not, and — relation everything else 
maintains with H 
Monod ( Wilfred) Aux Croyants et Aux 
Athées. 320p. Fischbacher, 1906. 
15 Mallock (W. H.) Sir Oliver Lodge on 
Life and Matter. Fort. R., July 1906. 
{Examines the following contentions : Ya) that 
the Oneness of things is consistent with a variety 
of universes, (b) that life must belong to a universe 
different from the universe of energy, (c) that 
energy must be subject to a control which tran- 
scends it and cannot be identified with it.} 
Wobbermin (Georg) Ernst Haeckel im 
Kampf gegen die Christliche Weltanschau- 
ung. 30p. Hinrichs, 1906, 
{Written from the Evangelical point of view. 
The author is one of the theological Professors in 
Berlin.] 
Woods (F. H.) For Faith and Science. 
207p. Longmans, 1906. 
[Answers three questions :—(a) What is the 
belief of the well-instructed Christian believer? 
(b) What are the actual causes which have pro- 
duced that belief? (c) What influence is science 
exercising upon that belief ?] 
17. Broun(C. LZ.) The Problem of Prayer. 
Interpreter, July 1906. 
{Prayer is a spiritual force—an exertion of man’s 
will, energising as effectually here as in any other 
sphere.) 


B BIBLE 1 Old Test. 5 
9 Apocrypha. 
Kittel (Rud.), ed. 
Part II. 767p. 
Fotheringham (D. R.) 
of the Old Testament. 


New Test. 


Biblia Hebraica. 
Hinrichs, 1906. 
The Chronology 

150p. 
Deighton Bell, 1906. 
h Dard (A.) Chez les ennemis d’[sraél, 

Amorrhéens, Philistins. 3834p. 

Lecoffre, 1906. 

Fei(P. Reginaldus M.) De Evangeliorum 
Inspiratione, De Dogmatis Evolutione, De 
Arcani Disciplina. 1138p. Beauchesne, 1906. 

Macalister (R. A. Stewart) Bible Side- 
Lights from the Mound of Gezer. A Record 
of Excavation and Discovery in Palestine. 
With Ills, 2382p. 

Hodder & Stoughton, 1906. 

{A series of Biblical incidents or | passages are 
chosen and studied with special reference to the 
light which, it is claimed, the results of the ex- 
cavation have thrown upon them.] 

Redpath (H. A.) A Contribution towards 
settling the Dates of the Translation of the 
various Books of the Septuagint. 

J. Th. St., July 1906. 

Barry (W.) Our Latin Bible. 

Dub. R., July 1906. 

Sande Bakhuyzen (W. H. van de) Het 
evangelie fragment van Fayoem. 

Th. Tijd., March 1906. 

y SBoys-Smith (E. P.) The Parochial 
Clergy and Modern Criticism. 

Interpreter, July 1906. 

[Recommends a freer acceptance and teaching 
of assured critical results.} 

O’Mahony (J.) The Biblical Question : 
An Examination of some New Principles of 
Interpretation. Irish Th. Quar., July 1906. 

(Dealing with critical and exegetical difficulties 
from the Roman Catholic stand point.] 

z Rosenaw (William) Jewish Biblical 
Commentators. 147p. 
Lord Baltimore Press, 1906. 
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lh Barth (J.), and others, Orientalische 
Studien, Theodor Néldeke zum siebzigsten 
Geburtstag (2 Marz 1906) gewidmet von 
Freunden und Schiilern. 2 vols, , 1241p, 
Tépelmann, 1906, 
Winckler (H.) Der alte Orient und die 
Geschichtsforschung. 124p. Peiser, 1906, 
Budde (K.) War die Lade Jahwes ein 
leerer Thron? Th. St. u. Krit., July 1906, 


{Budde denies against Gunkel and others that 
the ark was regarded as Jahweh’s throne. } 
Cook (S. K.) Notes on Old Testament 
History. V. Meribath-Kadesh, 
Jewish Q. R., July 1906, 
Federici (M.) I Commercio e )’Indus- 
tria degli antichi Ebrei, 
Studi Relig., May-June 1906, 
Skipwith (G. H.) Ashtoreth, the goddess 
of the Zidonians. Jewish Q. R, July 1906, 
k Weééchter(A.) Israelitische Namen. 
Ztschr. f. wiss. Th., Heft 2, 1906. 
[With constant reference to G. B. Gray’s book.]} 
r Addis(W. #.) Hebrew Religion to the 
Establishment of Judaism under Ezra. 
(Crown Theo. Lib.) 316p. 
Williams & Norgate, 1906. 
[Review will follow.) 
Kent (C. Foster) The Origin and Perma- 
nent Value of the Old Testament. 270p. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1906, 
[Aim has been to give in concise, popular form 
answers to some of the many questions arising 
from the general neglect of the O.T. by preachers 
and Sunday-school teachers. } 
Staerk (Willy) Religion und Politik im 
alten Israel. 25p. Mohr, 1905. 
Meinhold (Johannes)) Sabbat und Woche 
im Alten Testament. 58p. 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1905. 
{The Old Testament septenary sabbath is an 
invention of the prophet Ezekiel.) 
Smith (H. P.) The Old Testament 
Theory of Atonement. 
Amer. J. of Th., July 1906. 


[Deduced from an examination’ of the 0.T. 


uses of the root 455 

y  Margoliouth (D. 's. ) Dr Orr on the 
Problem of the Old Testament. 

Expos., July 1906. 

2B Thomas (James) Genesis and Exodus as 
History. A Critical Inquiry. 541p. 

Sonnenschein, 1906. 

Bishop (S. £.) Have we Noah’s Log- 

book ? Biblio. Sacra, July 1906. 

{The Genesis narrative ‘‘incorporates a tran- 

scription from the record kept by Noah during 

his momentous voyage.”} 

F Kennett (R. H.) The Date of Deuter- 
onomy. J. Th. St., July 1906. 

(Argues for an exilic date for the book, con- 
cluding that the ‘“ composition belongs to the 
generation which closed about 520 B.c.”] 

J  Juynboll (Th. W.) Het boek Ruth uit 
het ovgpunt der vergelijkende rechtsweten- 
schap. Th. Tijd., March 1906. 

[Lays special stress on the office of the “‘ goél,” 
and on the theory of levirate marriage.) 

N Hummelauer(F. von) Salomon’s Ehernes 
Meer (3 Kg. vii. 23-26, 2 Chr. iv. 2-5). 

Biblische Ztschr., Heft 3, 1906. 
[Assuming the truth of the narrative, the author 
seeks tu describe the appearance. ] 

T Smith (G. A.) Ezra and Nehemiah. 

Expos., July 1906. 
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[Largely of the nature of “‘ introduction.” The 
authenticity of the “‘ Memoirs of Nehemiah” is 
assumed, that of the ‘‘ Memoirs of Ezra” is dis- 
cussed and accepted. The chronology and the 
relations between Ezra and Nehemiah ure ex- 
amined and left doubtful.) 

Smith (G. A.) Nehemiah’s Jerusalem. 

Expos., Aug. 1906. 

{An account of the events which happened 
during the governorship of Nehemiah, and a 
description of Jerusalem as he found her.) 

8B Lock(W.) The Teaching of the Book of 
Job. Interpreter, July 1906. 
C Briggs (Charles A.), Briggs (Emilie G.) 
A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on 
the Book of Psalms. (Inter. Crit, Com- 
mentary.) Vol. I. 422p. Clark, 1906. 

(The fruit of forty years of labour. Author 
has lived to see a large proportion of American 
pen adopt essentially the views he repre- 
sents. 

F Dijkema(F.) Psalm 2, 
Th. Tijd., May 1906. 

{Argues that the speaker is the community of 
Israel : ingenious explanation of ‘‘ Kiss the son.”] 

4B Minocchi (S.) Versione di Isaia, Cap. 
XXXViii. 10-xliii. 21. 
Studi Relig., May-June 1906. 

[With textual and exegetical commentary. ] 

F lLaur(#.) Thr. 1-5. 
Bibl. Ztschr., Heft 3, 1906. 

(Text, translation, textual and critical notes of 
chaps. 3 and 4 of Lamentations. } 

G Venetianer (L.) Ezechiels Vision und 
die salomonischen Wasserbecken. 40p. 

Kilian, 1906. 

H Wright (Charles H. H.) Daniel and its 

Critics: A Critical and Grammatical Com- 

mentary. 284p. Williams & Norgate, 1906. 

(The object of the work is to a large extent 
defensive. Although firmly believing in the 
historical facts recorded in Daniel, the writer 
calls attention to the fact that he considers the 
place assigned to it in the Canon can best be 
upheld by a study of the prophecies which it 
contains.) 

Daubney (W. H.) The Three Additions 
to Daniel; The Song of the Three Holy 
Children ; The History of Susanna ; Bel and 
the Dragon. 274p. Deighton Bell, 1906. 

M Oesterley (W. O. E.) Codex Taurinensis 
). J. Th. St., July 1906. 
[V. Greek text of Obadiah, Jonah and Micah.] 

P Driver (S. R.) The Minor Prophets: 
Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi. Intro. Revised 
Version, with Notes, Index, and Map. 
353p. Jack, 1906. 

5 Anon. The New Testament in Coptic. 

Church Q. R., July 1906. 

k Moulton (J. H.) Egyptian Rubbish- 
Heaps and the Study of the New Testament. 
Interpreter, July 1906. 

{As throwing light on the social and religious 
conditions of the time, and the current speech.) 

6 Barton (J. £.) The Philosophy of the 
Gospels, Optimist, July 1906. 

{Supposed letter of a philosophic young Roman 
On first reading the Synoptic Gospels, 150 A.D.] 

Gebhardt (H.) Untersuchungen zu der 
Evangelienhandschrift 238. 

Ztsch, f. neutest. Wiss., Heft 2, 1906. 

MacGuinness (J.) M. Loisy and the 
Gospels. Irish Th, Quar., July 1906. 

{A discriminating “but wholly unsympathetic 
criticism.) 





Maier (F.) Zur Apostolizitit des Jakobus 
und Judas (nach den Evangelien). Con- 
clusion. Bibl. Ztschr., July 1906, 

{Holds that the ‘‘ Lord’s brothers” are identi- 
cal with the Aposties of those names sons of 
Mary, wife of Clopas, and seeks to refute the 
arguments that would deny the identity.) 

Hart (J. H. A.) The Scribes of the 
Nazarenes, Expos., July 1906. 

(Dealing, under the sub-title ‘‘ Records of the 
Master’s Teaching,” chiefly with the inter-rela- 
tionship of the Gospels and the origin of their 
variations, } 

Neumann (Arno) Jesus, Trans. by 
M. A. Canney. With Pref. by P. W. 
Schmiedel. 180p. Black, 1906. 

[Review will follow.] 

Knight (W.) The Site of Capernaum. 

Expos., July 1906, 

{Identified here with Khan Minyeh. The foun- 
tain which Josephus speaks of as watering the 
Gennesareth plain is the spring at Et-Tabigah, 
where there are found ther ins of an aqueduct 
descending to Khan Minyeh.) 

Henslow (G.) The Spiritual Teaching of 
Christ’s Life, 254p. 

Williams & Norgate, 1906. 





B  Andersen(A.) Mt. xxvi. 26 ff. und Paral- 


lelstellen im Lichte der Abendmahlslehre 
Justins, 
Ztschr. f. neutest. Wiss., Heft 2, 1906. 
(Justin’s teaching is the first stage of develop- 
ment, and that of the Synoptics marks a stage 
only reached after Justin’s time.) 
Hilgenfeld(A.) J. Wellhausen und die 
synoptischen Evangelien. 
Ztschr. f. wiss. Th., Heft 2, 1906. 
Schott (E.) Die Aussendungsrede Mt. x., 
Me. vi., Le. ix., x. 
Ztschr. f. neutest. Wiss., Heft 2, 1906. 


D Du Brisson(J. C.) The Gospel according 


to St Mark. (The Churchman’s Bible.) 
220p. Methuen, 1906. 
Welihausen (J.) “Aprov Exaacev. Me. 
xiv.22, Ztschr.f. neutest. Wiss., Heft 2, 1906. 
(The last meal with the twelve did not take 
place on the eve of the Passover (Paschaabend). 
for then not dpros but agvya was broken.) 
Bennett (W. H.) The Life of Christ 
accarding to St Mark. Expos., July 1906. 


E Harnack (Adolf) Lukas der Arzt der 


Verfasser des Dritten Evangeliums und der 

Apostelgeschichte. (Beitrage zurEinleitung 

in das Neue Testament, i. Heft.) 160p. 
Hinrichs, 1906, 


{Review will follow.) 


L_ Barnes (A. Stapylion) The Evolution of 


the Lord’s Prayer, i. ii. 
Cont. R., Aug., Sept., 1906. 
{St Luke’s form of L. P. older than St Matt. 
Number and order of the clauses changed by the 
constant action and reaction, one upon the other, 
of liturgy and text.] 


N Bugge (C. A.) Uber das Messiasge- 


heimnis. 
Ztschr. f. neutest. Wiss., Heft 2, 1906, 
{Jesus gave his disciples esoteric teaching, of 
which the substance is: He is a second divine 
appearance, the Torah, which he supersedes, 
being the first. His unique sonship corresponds 
to the unique “ daughter-ship ” of the hypostatised 
Torah of Jewish theology. The writer seeks to 
establish this ‘‘ Identitats-grundsatz” by adducing 
parallels in the circumstances of the two “ Pro- 
mulgations.” 
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W Moulton (J. H.) Synoptic Studies, I. 
The Beatitudes. Expos., Aug, 1906. 
{A comparison of the Matthew and Luke forms, 
the latter being held to be the more original.) 
7k Jordan (H.) Gibt es Rythmik in den 
neutestamentlichen Briefen ¢ 
Th, St. u. Krit., July 1906, 
(What Blass regards as proving a rhythmic com- 
sition is only a chance appearance. Neither 
Paul nor the writer of Hebrews followed any 
rhythmic theory.) 
A Oort (H.) Het besluit der apostelsynode 
van Hand, 15. Th. Tijd., March 1906, 
{Shows that the four prohibitions are directed 
against idolatry.) 
Ramsay (W. M.) Tarsus. 
Expos., July and Aug. 1906. 


{The papers deal with the settlement and popu- 
lation of Tarsus : xi. The Greeks in Tarsus. xii. 
The Jews in Tarsus (with special reference to 
8S. Paul). xiii, The Jews settled in Tarsus in 
171 B.c. xiv. Tarsus the Hellenistic City. xv. 


T. as Capital of the Roman Province Cilicia. 
xvi. The Oriental Spiritin T.] 
B Carr(A.) St Paul’s Rule of Life, 
Expos., Aug, 1906. 
(Exegesis and Exposition of 2 Cor. v. 14.] 
Chadwick (W. E.) The Social Teaching 


of St Paul. rig Clay, 1906. 
Drysdale(A. H.) The Epistle of St Paul 
to Philemon, (Devot. Comms.) 186p. 
R.T.S., 1906. 
Briickner (M.) Zam Thema Jesus und 
Paulus. 
Ztsch. f. neutest. Wiss., Heft. 2, 1906. 
b Fairbairn (A. M.) The Making of Paul 
the Apostle. Homiletic R., July 1906. 
M Buckland (A. R.) St Paul’s First Epistle 
to the Thessalonians, (Devot. Comm.) 
170p. R.T.S., 1906. 
S  Biichel (C.) Der Hebriierbrief und das 
Alte Testament. Th. St. u. Krit., July 1906. 
(Treating of the quotations from the O.T. in 
their verbal peculiarities and theological applica- 
tion, and of the points of contact of Hebrews with 
Philo. The article amounts to a complete ‘‘intro- 
duction "’ to the Epistle.) 
Bartlet (V.) The Origin and Date of 
2 Clement. 
Ztschr. f. neutest. Wiss., Heft 2, 1906. 
{Against Harnack’s theory of Roman origin and 
date 166-174, the Alexandrian origin ismaintained, 
and the date fixed at 120-140.) 


Franko (J.)_ Beitriige aus dem Kirchen- 
slavischen zu den neutest. Apokryphen. 
Ztschr. f. neutest. Wiss., Heft 2, 1906, 
{III. Revelatio Sancti Stephani.) 
Hilgenfeld (A.) Noch einmal die neues- 
ten Logia-Funde. 
Ztschr, f. neutest. Wiss., Heft 2, 1906, 


(Giving his own, and Swete’s and Deismann's 
reconstructions. ] 


James (M. Rt.) Notes on Apocrypha. 
J. Th. St., i 1906. 

Taylor (C.) The Oxyrhynchus and other 
Agrapha. J. Th. St., July 1906, 


C CHURCH 14° Social Problems, 20 * 
Polity, 42 ** Liturgical, 50 ** Sacraments, 
60 Missions, 


1 Mathew (A. 


H.), ed. 
Church of Christ. 


182p. 
Burns & Oates, 1906. 
Stories of Great Re- 
R.T.8., 1906. 


Ecclesia, the 


14 Johnson (Henry) 
vivals, 407p. 
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26 Routh (W.) Lay Influence in Church 
Concerns. Liberal Churchman, July 1906. 
28 Henson (Hensley) The Ecclesiastical 
Discipline, Report i., ii. 
Cont, R., Aug.-Sept. 1906, 
(‘' The recommendations of the Commissioners 
would not secure immediate relief from ecclesi- 
astical disorder, and they would fatally com- 
promise the character of the National Church.”) 
MacColl (Malcolm) The Royal Commis- 
sion and the Ornaments Rubric. 398p. 
Longmans, 1906, 
Anon. The Government of the English 
Church, Quar. R., July 1906, 
[Discusses Report of Royal Commission in 
Ecclesiastical Discipline. } ; 
Russell (H. P.) Ritualists and the Royal 
Commission. Fort. R., Aug. 1906, 
36 Frazer(J. G.) Feasts of All Souls, 
Fort. R., Sept. 1906, 
{A comparison of European customs with the 
similar heathen rites can leave no room for doubt 
that the nominally Christian feast of All Souls is 
nothing but an old pagan festival of the dead, 
which the Church, unable or unwilling to suppress, 
resulved from motives of policy to connive at,] 
55 Richard (J. W.) The Church and 
Divorce, Amer. J. of Th., July 1906, 
(Outlines the views put forth by the various 
bodies, finds that Protestant churches are “ hark- 
ing back to Rome,” thus making impossible any 
rapprochement of State and Church. Let 
churches leave making canons, and devote them- 
selves to teaching on the subject of marriage.) 
60 Allen(E. B.) Outlook in the Orient. 
Biblio, Sacra, July 1906. 
70 Dennis (James S.) Christian Missions 
and Social Progress, Vol, ILI., with Ills. 
675p. Oliphant, 1906. 
{In this, the last vol. of his work, author deals 
with results of missions tending to develop the 
higher life of society, touching national life and 
character, affecting the commercial and industrial 
status of social value traceable to reformed 
standards of religious faith and practice.) 
80 Peake (A. S.) Reform in Sunday School 
Teaching. 128p. Clarke, 1906. 


D DOCTRINE 10 ** God, 22 ** Christ, 60 ** 
Eschatology, 70 ** Faith, 90 Apologetics, 


Essays for the times, Nos. 16, 17, 18. 
Reform in the Teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment, T. K, Cheyne, Christianity and 
Wealth, H. H. Bemrose, W. F. D, Smith, 
F, W. Orde-Ward. The Fourth Gospel, 
Emil Schiirer. Griffiths, 1906. 

Anon. Liberal Theology, III. 

Church Q. R., July 1906. 

(Discusses the bearing of criticism and biologi- 


cal science on Christian belief, and the basis of 
theological authority.] i ; 

M‘Intyre(D. M.) The Mystical Doctrine 
of Christ, Expos., Aug. 1906. 

{An outline sketch of various forms of platon- 
izing doctrine of the person of Christ.) 

Franceschi (L.) Teologia morale e scienza 
medica, Studi Relig., May-June 1906. 

{Review of some works on pastoral medicine, 
with a lament that some of them depend on out- 
of-date physiology.] 

Greene (W. B.) Broad Churchism and 
the Christian Life. 

Princeton Th, Rev., July 1906. 

{Broad Churchism is a destructive agency in the 

Christian life. ‘Orthodoxy does not of itself 


ensure med . +.» but without orthodoxy true 
piety is impossible.”) 
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h Frere(Z. F.H.) The Dominion of Christ: 
A Criticism of Christian Science and a Plea 
for the Church’s Healing. With Pref. by 
J. R. Illingworth. 102p. Mowbray, 1906. 

Drawbridge (C. L.) Is Religion Under- 
mined? 238p, Longmans, 1906, 
{A defence of Christian doctrine. Author has 
investigated ‘‘the fundamental factors which 
unite saints into one vast brotherhood, be their 
theological systems what they may.”’) 
Bainvel (J. V.) La Dévotion au Sacré 
Cour de Jésus. Doctrine-Histoire. 373p. 
Beauchesne, 1906. 
Thompson (H, A.) The Catholic Cultus 
of the Virgin Mary. 
Amer. J. of Th., July 1906. 
[A sketch of the growth of doctrine and practice.) 
Keirstead (W.) Theological Presuppusi- 
tions of Ritschl. Amer. J. of Th., July 1906. 
5 Lindsay (J.) The Development of Scot- 
tish Theology. Princeton Th, Rev., 1906. 
Streatfeild (G. 8.) The Self-Interpreta- 
tion of Jesus Christ. 211p. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1906. 
Author of ‘* The Faith of a Christian.” 
Christ’s Consciousness of His relation to 
God. Interpreter, July 1906. 
White (N. J. D.) The Unchangeableness 
of Jesus Christ in Relation to Christian 
Doctrine. Expos., Aug. 1906. 
(Christians regard Jesus Christ under three 
aspects—the historic Jesus of the Gospels; God 
the Son Redeemer and the Life of the Church; 
God the Son as Creator. The Person of Christ in 
these aspects, and unchangeable, is the test of the 
truth or falsity of doctrine, and must in future be 


as it has been in the past, the guide of doctrinal 
development.] 


138 Thomson (A. E.) Authority of the Holy 
Spirit. Biblio, Sacra, July 1906. 
17. Greene (W. B.) The Relation of Miracle 
to Nature, Biblio, Sacra, July 1906, 
{The essence of the miracle, as of mediate 
creation, is creation ex nihilo. ] 

26 Jones (Rufus M.) The Double Search. 
Studies in Atonement and Prayer. 106p. 

Headley, 1906. 

(No psychological discovery has ever thrown so 

much light upon the meaning of atonement and 

prayer as the fact of the conjunct or social char- 
acter of personality. } 

65 Montagu (Henry) Death and Immor- 
tality. With intro, by Eliz. Waterhouse, 
(The Lib. of Devot.) 230p. Methuen, 1906. 

Moule (Handley) Concerning them 
which are asleep. Words to Mourners from 
a Mourner. 31p. S.P.C.K., 1906. 

Tucker (Comyns) On the Doctrine of 
Personal Identity: Considered with refer- 
ence to a Future Life. 31p. 

Longmans, 1906. 

8lu Boehmer (J.) Zum 2, Artikel des Apos- 
tolikums. 

Ztschr. f. neutest. Wiss,, Heft 2, 1906. 

{“ Auch eine Komma-Frage,” arguing we should 
punctuate ‘‘he suffered, under Pontius Pilate 
was crucified.”) 


Barns (7'.) Some Creed Problems. 


J. Th. St., July 1906. 

(Discussing the origin of the Vextus Receptus 

of the Apostles’ Creed. The old Creed of Rome 

was simply the old Creed of Asia, remaining 

unchanged. The enrichments of the Teztus 

Receptus had their origin in Asia, and were 
transmitted into North Italy vid the Danube.] 





90 Anon. Rationalism and Apologetics. 
Edin, R., July 1906. 
Sewall (F.) The Freedom of Authority. 
New Church Rev., July 1906. 


(Review of Professor Sterrett’s book under this 
title.) 


E ETHICS. 1-9 Practical Theology, 
Christian Ethics, Transition to General 
Ethics, 10 Theories, 20 Applied Ethics, 
Sociology, 23 Economics, 27 Education, 


10 Jones (E. E. Constance) Mr Moore on 
Hedonism. Inter, J. Eth., July 1906. 
{An examination of Mr Moore’s treatment of 
Sidgwick's Hedonism. Thatagivenconerete state 
may be pleasant, and yet not good on the whole, 
is no proof that pleasant consciousness is in 
itself not good. Similarly a given concrete state 
may be painful and yet not bad on the whole, 
though qué painful, it is intrinsically bad.) 
Dole (Charles F.) About Conscience, 
Inter. J. Eth., July 1906. 
[There are two valid elements in what men call 
a decision of conscience. One element is intel- 
lectual ; the other is emotional. ] f 
Lévy-Bruhl (L.) La morale et la science 
des meeurs ; réponse a quelques critiques. 
Rev. Phil., July 1906. 
(Replies to Fouillée, Cantecor, and Belot. The 
basis of morality is inseparable from the very 
structure of every society. The morality of a 
social group, like its language and its institu- 
tions, is born with it and with it develops.) 
Gomer (A. de) Le probléme moral et la 
science, Rev. de Phil., Aug. 1906. 
Chatterton - Hill (G.) La _ physiologie 
morale, Rev. de Phil., July 1906, 
20 Deploige (Simon) Le conflit dela Morale 
et de la Sociologie 3 Art. 
Rev. Néo-Scol., May 1906. 
(Refers especially to the sociological concep- 
tions of Durkheim. } 
Draghicesco (D.) De Vimpossibilité de la 
sociologie objective. 
Arch. f. system, Phil., xii. 3, 1906. 
Hand (J. E.), ed. Science in Public 
Affairs, With Pref. by R. Bb. Haldane. 
316p. Allen, 1906. 
Salt (Henry S.) The ‘sportsman at Bay. 
; Inter. J. Eth., July 1906. 
(One cannot but smile at the sportsman’s “love” 
for the animals he persecutes and worries. Tom 
Tulliver was described as ‘fond of animals—fond, 
that is, of throwing stones at them"; and so it 
is with this affection of the sportsman’s.] 
Bullock (Shan F.) The Burden of the 
Middle Classes, Fort, R., Sept. 1906, 
Cadbury (Hd.), Matheson (Cécile), Shann 
(George) Women’s Work and Wages, 
368p. Unwin, 1906, 
21 Anon. Back to the Land. 
Church Q. R., July 1906, 
23 Slater (7'.) Monopoly Price. 
Irish Th. Quar., July 1906, 
{A moral theologian’s discussion of the ethics 
of economic monopolies.) 
27 Watson (Foster) The Freedom of the 
Teacher to teach Religion. Mind, July 1906. 
{An able article in defence of undenominational 
religious teaching. Protests against the idea that 
the day school must be reserved for secular 
teaching and the Sunday school for the religious 
teaching. That would make the latter another 
of the long list of technical schouls of ourtimea, 
and sever it from any broad humanism. ] 
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M‘Cabe (J.) The Truth about Secular 
Education : Its History and Results. 96p. 
Watts, 1906. 
Anon. Denominationalism and the Edu- 
cation Bill. _ Dub. R., July 1906, 
Barry (W.) The Crisis in English Edu- 
cation. Catholic World, Aug. 1906. 
_{An English R.C. explanation, for the informa- 
tion of American Catholics, of the present educa- 
BUT pusition in England and of the Education 
ill. 
_ Rashdali (H.) A Plea for Undenomina- 
tionalism. Liberal Churchman, July 1906. 
{It is recommended, not as really satisfactory, 
but as the best and justest system possible at the 
moment. ] 
Anon. Education and Politics. 
Church Q. R., July 1906. 
[Stating the objections to the present Educa- 
tion Bill, and defining the principles on which a 
just settlement might be reached.] 
Oliphant (James) Moral Instruction. 
Inter. J. Eth., July 1906. 
{The problem for the teacher of morals is how 
best to help the child to give altruism its proper 
place in his scheme of life. It is of the highest 
importance to recognise the place filled by the 
imagination in moral development. Inits nature 
the power of imagination is antagonistic to 
egoism.] 
Tufts (James H.) Some Contributions of 
Psychology to the Conception of Justice. 
Phil. R., July 1906. 
_ [Following doctrines are applied to problems of 
justice :—Individual mind complex in origin and 
structure; Individual mind is both habit and 
adjusting activity; Forms without contents are 
empty; Individual is social in origin and nature. 
Problems discussed are the just distribution of 
wealth, of education and other mental goods, and 
the administration of, justice by the courts.) 
28 Eastman (Max Forrester) Patriotism : 


A Primitive Ideal. Inter. J. Eth., July 1906. 


{If a man counts himself first a citizen of his 
country, and zealous for her more than in so far 
as she represents the true and the good, his ethics 
will be like the geography of one who never saw 
a map, but takes his judgments from the little 
valley where fortune dropped him.) 


F PASTORALIA. 2 Sermons. 


Randolph (B. W.), ed. Letters and 
Reflections of Fénelon. (Mowbray’s Devot. 
Lib.) 158p. Mowbray. 

2 Ingram (Winnington) A Mission of the 
Spirit. 230p. Wells Gardner, 1906. 
Hicks (E. L.) The Christian and Reform. 
Optimist, July 1906. 

{Sermon in Manchester Cathedral: Text, St 
Luke vi. 22.] 

Stapfer (E.) Le Dieu caché. 

Rev. chrétienne, July 1906. 

[Text : Is. xlv. 15.] 


G BIOGRAPHY. 2 English. 


St Cyres (Viscount) Francois de Fénelon. 
(Oxford Biographies.) 208p. 
Methuen, 1906. 
Harrison (J, A.) George Washington : 
Patriot, Soldier, Statesman. (Heroes of the 
Nat. Series.) 481p. Putnam, 1906. 
1 = Lecigne(C.) Le capitaine Wyart. 
Rev. du clergé francais, June 15, 1906. 
[Account of the early life of the lately deceased 
general of the Trappist order, and ex-captain of 
the Papal Zouaves.]} 
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Meyboom (H. U.) W. C. van Manen. 
Th. Tijd., April 1906, 
[Special number, with portrait. Can be had 
separately.] 
2 Anon. Archbishop Temple. 
Church Q, R., July 1906, 
Anon. James Redfern, Sculptor. 
Church Q. R., July 1906, 
Gout (R.) Newman, était-il un mélan- 
colique ? 
Rev. du clergé francais, July 1, 1906, 
{It is affirmed that he was.} 
Wilberforce (W.) Newman and Little- 
more, Catholic World, Aug. 1906. 
Chesterton (G. K.) Charles Dickens. 
O3p. Methuen, 1906, 
Kitton (F. G.) Charles Dickens. 504p. 
Jack, 1906. 


H HISTORY. x Persecutions C Chris- 
tian M Medieval R Modern 2 English. 


Weiss( Berthold) Lamprechts Geschichts- 
philosophie. 

Arch, f. system. Phil., xii. 2, 1906. 

[A sympathetic study and appreciation of Lam- 
precht’s Moderne Geschichtswissenschaft.] 

Arnold (W. 7.) Studies of Roman Im- 
perialism. Ed. by Edward Fiddes, With 
Memoir of the Author by Mrs H. Ward and 
C. E. Montague. 281p. 

Univ. Press, Manchester, 1906. 

{Aims to preserve the fragment of Roman his- 
tory which W. T. Arnold left behind him. Mrs 
Ward has written an interesting and sympathetic 
account of her brother's early years and last years, 
and the Memoir of his Middle Life is written by 
Mr Montague.) 

Breasted (J. H.) Ancient Records of 
Egypt: Historical Documents. Vol. III. 
The Nineteenth Dynasty. 307p. 

Luzac, 1906, 

Wright (Charles H. H.) The Persecution 
of Heretics enjoined by the Present Public 
Ecclesiastical Law of the Church of Rome, 
32p. Thynne, 1906. 

Workman (Herbert B.) Persecution in 
the Early Church. A Chapter in the His- 
tony of Renunciation. 3882p. Kelly, 1906. 

{Treats the subject as a whole in its legal, his- 
torical, ecclesiastical, and experiential aspects. 
The author is Principal of Westminster Training 
College. } 

Cumont (F.) Sarin dans le Testament 
des martyrs de Sébaste. 

Anal. Bolland., tom. xxv. fase. iii. 

{Sarin is here identified with the modern 
Turkish town of Ziléh, the ancient city of Pontus 
made famous by Cesar's victory.] 

Taylor (John W.) The Coming of the 
Saints : Imaginations and Studies in Early 
Church History and Tradition. With Ills. 
326p. Methuen, 1906. 

{An interesting piece of work. As one who 
has been familiar with the legends of the Saints 
for many years, who has always loved them and 
occasionally lived in the environment of their 
acceptance, author has written these pages.) 

Jones (H. S.) The Catacomb of Commo- 
dilla. J. Th. St., July 1906. 

Peeters (P.) Miraculum SS, Cyri et 
Johannis in urbe Monembasia. 

Anal. Bolland., tom. xxv. fase. iii. 

(Introduction, Arabic and Latin texts.] 
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M Oman (Charles) The Great Revolt of 
1381. 2 Maps. 219p. Frowde, 1906. 
Staley (Edgcumbe) The Guilds of 
Florence. 645p. Methuen, 1906, 
Ficker (@.) Der Hiretiker Kleutherius, 
Th. St. u. Krit., July 1906. 
[Discusses the charges and synodal proceedings 
against Eleutherius of Paphlagonia, on the basis 
of a document (text here printed) from a Greek 
MS. of the Escurial.] 
Gorres (F.) Die Religionspolitik das 
spanischen Westgotenkénigs Swinthila, 
es ersten Katholischen ‘‘ Leovigild” 
(621-631). Ztsch. f. wiss. Th., Heft 2, 1906. 
[Described by the author as ‘‘ Weitere 
Bausteine zur Kirchen- und Culturgeschichte der 
Pyrenien-Halbinsel im Vormittelalter.”] 
Hovedez (E.) La Légende Latine du B. 
Venturino de Bergame. 
Anal. Bolland., tom. xxv. fase. iii. 
Moretus (H.) Un opuscule du diacre 
Adelbert sur S. Martin de Montemassico, 
Anal. Bolland., tom. xxv. fase, iii. 
R  Knappert (L.) Geschiedenis van de 
hervorming binnen Leiden van den aavang 
tot op het beleg., ii. and iii. 
Th. Tijd., March and May 1906. 
Anon, Tlluminism and the French 
Revolution. Edin. R., July 1906. 
Beaton (D.) ‘‘The Marrow of Modern 
Divinity” and the Marrow Controversy. 
Princeton Th. Rev., July 1906, 


{An account of the contents and history of the 
work, } 


Kawerau (Prof.) Uber eine unverdffent- 
licht gebliebene Schrift Bugenhagens. 
Th. St. u. Krit., July 1906. 
Knodt (Prof.) Briefe von Caspar Olevi- 
anus, Th. St. u. Krit., July 1906. 
Loetscher (F. W.) Schwenkfeld’s Par- 
ticipation in the Eucharistic Controversy 
of the 16th century. 
Princeton Th. Rev., July 1906. 
Coulton (G. G.) The Truth about the 
Monasteries: A Rejoinder. 
Cont. R., July 1906. 
{Replies to Father Benson.] 


INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES AND 
WRITERS. C Fathers 2 RC. 
Church 3 Anglican. 


Labourt (J.) Un Traité inédit de Babai 
le Grand. Le Muséon, vol. vii., Nos. 1-2. 


(The treatise of the Persian Nestorian of the 
seventh century here referred to is ‘“‘On Union,” 
and is ‘‘a complete study on the Incarnation.” 
ja _—— of the twenty-one chapters are 


ae (W. H.) The Restful Teachings 
of the New Church. 
The New Church Rev., July 1906, 
Montet (£.) Un,Rituel d’abjuration des 
Musulmans dans I’Eglise grecque, 
Rey. de l’Hist. des Rel., Mar.-Apr. 1906. 
{Text, translation and notes. ] 
Reed (J.) Varieties of New Church 
Thought. New-Church Rev., July 1906. 
A Ropes (James Hardy) The Apostolic 
Age in the Light of Modern Criticism. 


27 Hodder & Stoughton, 1906. 
{Lowell Institute Lectures, 1904. ‘y 





C Bonjoanres (Berardus) Compendium of 


the Summa Theologica of St Thomas 
Aquinas, Pars Prima, A.D. 1560. Trans. 
Revised by W. Lescher. 334p. Baker, 1906. 

D’ Ales (Adhémar) La Théologie de Saint 
Hippolyte. (Biblio. de Théologie Histor- 
ique.) 242p. Beauchesne, 1906. 

{A careful study from the Roman Catholic 
point of view. ] 

Driseke (J.) Zur Frage der Eschatologie 
bei Hippolytos Refut. ix. 10. 

Ztschr. f. wiss. Th., Heft 2, 1906. 

(Discussing the relationship of ‘the passage with 
Heraclitus.) 

Kriiger (G.) Zu Justin. 

Ztschr. f. neutest. Wiss., Heft 2, 1906. 

(1. Zur olvor-dvor-Frage in Apologie u. Dialog 
(supports the reading otvos). 2. Justin der Ver- 
fasser des Dialogs mit Trypho? (Thereis ground 
for doubting Justin’s authorship.)) 

MacRory (J.) The Didascalia and Con- 
stitutions of the Apostles, 

Irish Th. Quar., July 1906. 

[Review of Funk’s edition.] 

Nairn (J. A.) On the text of the De 
Sacerdotio of S. Chrysostom. 

J. Th. St., July 1906, 

Souter (A.) Prolegomena to the Com- 
mentary of Pelagius on the Epistles of 
S. Paul. J. Th. St., July 1906. 

Sperbeck (H. C.) Chrysostom the Preacher. 

Biblio. Sacra, July 1906. 

Turner (C. H.) Adversaria Patristica. 

J. Th. St., July 1906. 

[Discussion of some patristic exegesis. 

Vogels (H. J.) Der vom hl. Augustinus 
in der Schrift de consensu evangelistarum 
verwandte Evangelientext. 

Bibl. Ztschr., Heft 3, 1906. 

{Augustine did not use in this work the text of 
the Vulgate, but an old Latin one.] 

Winstedt (EZ. O.) A Further Note on 
Cosmas. J. Th. St., July 1906. 

(Exemplifying Montfaucon’s inexactness in 
biblical and patristic quotations. ] 

Chapman (Dom John) The Condemna- 
tion of Pope Honorius. Dub. R., July 1906. 

Anon. Catholic Social Effort in France, 

: Dub. R., July 1906. 

Sabatier (Paul) Religious Events in 
France. Cont. R., July 1906. 

(‘It is not a question of the constrained and 
forced acceptance of certain scientific results of 
which it is impossible not to take account, or of a 
chance Liberalism, a day-by-day opportunism, 
but, on the contrary,of a broadening and deepening 
of the faith which brings many Catholics to claim 
as orthodox in advance, every scientific truth, 
every idea of love and justice.”) 

Turmann (M.) The Religious Situation 
in France. (lst Article.) 

Catholic World, Aug. 1906. 

[Reviewing the cause of the crisis, the provisions 
of the Separation Law, and the attitude of the 
French bishops. ] 

Coulton (@. G.) From St Francis to 
Dante. A translation of all that is of prim- 
ary interest in the Chronicle of the Franciscan 
Salimbene. (1221-1288.) 364p. Nutt, 1906. 

Robinson(P.) The Franciscan Centenary. 

Catholic World, June 1906, 

[Recounting the circumstances attending the 
conversion of St Francis, as gathered from the 
writings of his companions.) 
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Howell (A. G. Ferrers) Franciscan Days ; 
Selections for every day in the year, from 
Ancient Franciscan Writings. 366p. 

Methuen, 1906. 

[Intended to set forth the most characteristic 
features of the life and teaching of St Francis, 
and the effect of that life and teaching upon his 
first disciples.] 

Carmichael (M.) The Catholicism of St 
Francis, Catholic World, June 1906. 

{Seeking to prove St Francis an orthodox 
Catholic, against Sabatier’s description, Hér- 
étique sans 8’en douter.} 

Cuthbert (Father) St Francisand Modern 
Society. Catholic World, June 1906. 

{To show the practical nature of the saint’s 
ideals.) 

de la Warr (Countess) The Love and 
Humility of St Francis. 

Catholic World, June 1906, 

Thureau-Dangin (Paul) Saint Bernar- 
dine of Siena. ‘Trans, by Baroness G. von 
Hugel. 288p. Dent, 1906, 

Ortroy (F. van) Vie inédite de S. Ber- 
nardin de Sienne, par un Frére Mineur, son 
contemporain. 

Anal. Bolland., tom. xxv. fase. iii. 

(Introduction and Latin text.} 

Jackson (S. M.) The Scorn of the World: 
A Poem in three Books, 

Amer. J. of Th., July 1906. 

[The third book in Prebble’s translation of 
Bernard of Cluny’s poem.] 

Maes (L.) Lettres inédites d’André 
Schott. Le Muséon, vol. vii., Nos. 1-2. 

Moran (Cardinal) The Félire of St 
Oengus, Irish Th. Quar., July 1906. 

{Review of Stokes’ ‘ Martyrology of Oengus,” 
praising the text but criticising the translation.] 

Fox (J. J.) Some Notes on the Dreyfus 
Case. Catholic World, Aug. 1906. 

[As illustrating what the writer regards as the 
unhappy anti-democratic and anti-republican 
spirit of the French clergy.) 

Palmieri (P. A.) La Mente e l’Opera di 
Ermanno Schell. 

Studi Relig., May-June 1906. 

{‘* The eschatological theories of Schell area 
bold attempt to reconcile the Christian dogmas 
concerning the future life with the theological 
pretensions of anti-Christian philosophers of 
to-day.] 

Poncelet (4.) Vie et miracles du pape 
S. Leon IX. 

Anal. Bolland., tom, xxv. fase, iii, 

{Introduction and Latin text of an eleventh- 
century MS.) 


Simon (J. M.) Les Ordres religieux au 
Sénat de Baviére. 
Rev. du clergé frangais, June 15, 1906. 


(Text of a warm eulogy pronounced by a 
Protestant member of the Upper House.] 


Turmel (J.), and others. Consultations 
and Renseignements, 
Rev. du clergé francais, June 15, 1906. 
[Dealing with ‘‘ Denzinger’s Enchiridion,” ‘“‘ The 
Separation,” ‘ Preaching, direction, and religious 
instruction.” J 
Winstedt (EZ. O.) The Original Text of 
one of St Antony’s Letters. 
J. Th. St., July 1906. 
Bremond (£.) La Filosofia religiosa de 
Newman. Studi Relig., May-June 1906. 
Overton (J. H.) and Relton (F.) The 
English Church from the Accession of 
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George I. to the End of the Eighteenth 
Century (1714-1800). 392p. 
Macmillan, 1906. 

Summers (W. H.) The Lollards of the 
Chiltern Hills. 186p. Griffiths, 1906. 

Anon. The Origin and Historical Basis 
of the Oxford Movement. 

Quar. R., July 1906. 

Newton (R. H.) The Church in the 
United States. 

Liberal Churchman, July 1906. 

Ménégoz (£.) L’antifidéisme. 

Rev. chrétienne, July 1906. 

[Reply to Professor Doumergue, who considers 
the ‘‘fidéisme” of the Paris school (a form 
apparently of solifidianism) as the next step 
from rationalistic liberalism to agnosticism. ] 

Monnier (G.) L’union possible. 

Rev. chrétienne, July 1906. 

[Deprecating fusion (as equivalent to sur- 
rendering principles), but commending federation 
amoung the sections of French Protestantism.] 

Hallard (Alys) Renan’s Early Note- 
Books. Indep. R., Aug. 1906. 

Rait (R. S.) John Knox and the Scot- 
tish Reformation Quar. R., July 1906. 

Rowntree (John Wilhelm) Palestine 
Notes and Other Papers, Ed. by J. Rown- 
tree. 276p. Headley, 1906. 

(First part contains a considerable portion of 
the journal of a visit to Syria and the East. The 
second gives adult school lessons and addresses ; 
and the third some of the many lectures he was 
in the habit of giving.] 

Baker (G.)  Unhistoric Acts: Some 
Records of Early Friends in North-East 
Yorks. 264p. Headley, 1906. 

Brown (W. A.) Changes.in the The- 
ology of American Presbyterianism. 

Amer. J, of Th., July 1906. 

(Notes, and analyses the causes of, the growing 
liberalism, using as text the revised Standard of 
1902, and the Book of Common Worsbip of 1903.) 


L LITERATURE. 
5 Italian 9 Classical. 


Hunt (Theodore W.) Literature: Its 
Principles and Problems. Vol. I. 427p. 
Funk & Wagnals, 1906. 
Schinz (A.) Literature and the Moral 
Code. Inter. J. Eth., July 1906. 
{A discussion of the respective attitudes of 
Anglo-Saxon and of Latin races in regard to the 
freedom of authors in discussing moral problems.) 
2 Brégy (Katherine) Lionel Johnson: 
Poet and Critic. Catholic World, July 1906. 
Guiney (Lowise J.) Childhood in English 
17th Century Poetry. 
Catholic World, July 1906. 
V_ = Sizeranne (R. De la) Ruskin at Venice. 
Trans. by Mrs Frederic Harrison. 70p. 
Allen, 1906. 
Symons (Arthur) Walter Pater. 
Mont. R., Sept. 1906. 
Browning (E. B.) The Religious Opinions 
of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Three 
Letters to William Merry. 56p. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1906. 
W = Rhoades(W.C.) Is Bernard Shaw among 
the Prophets ? Biblio. Sacra, July 1906. 
[A flerce moral earnestness is at the bottom of 


Shaw's work, but heis wholly ineffective because 
nothing else but denunciatory.] 


2 English 3 German 
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3 


8 


9 


Yusuf-Ali(A.) Goethe’s Orientalism. 
Cont. R., Aug. 1906. 
Rea (7.) Schiller’s Dramas and Poems 
in England. 166p. Unwin, 1906. 
Archer (William) Ibsen’s Craftsmanship. 
Fort. R., July 1906. 

Viénot (J.) Henrik Ibsen. 

Rev. chrétienne, Aug. 1906. 
Phillimore(J. S.) Crinagoras of Mitylene. 
Dub. R., July 1906. 
Mahaffy (J. Pentland) The Silver Age 
of the Greek World. 482p. Unwin, 1906. 


{Intended to replace author's ‘‘Greek World 
under Roman Sway.” ] 


M RELIGIONS. MYTHOLOGY. 4 
Hinduism. 
12 Occultism. 
Haddon (A. C.) Magic and Fetishism. 
(Religions, Ancient and Modern.) 99p. 
Constable, 1906. 
Pfleiderer (O.) Religion und Religionen. 
25 


3 


4 


7 Judaism. 9 Demonology. 


5p. Lehmann, 1906. 
Séderblom(N.) Die Religionen der Erde. 
(Religionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher, iii® 
série, 8° fasc.) Vol. I. 65p. 
Gebauer-Schwetschke, 1905. 
Mead (G. R. S.) Thrice - Greatest 
Hermes: Studies in Hellenistic Theosophy 
and Gnosis, A Translation of the Extant 
Sermons and Fragments of the Trismegistic 
Literature, with Prolegomena, Commen- 
taries and Notes. 3 vols. 481-403-371p. 


Theoso. Pub. Soc., 1906. | 


[These volumes may be described as the pre- 
paration of materials to serve for the historic, 
mythic and mystic consideration of the Origins of 
Christianity.) 

Foucart (G.) Une tombe d’Amarna. 

Rev, de l’Hist. des Rel., Mar.—Apr. 1906. 

[Based on N. de G. Davies’ 7'ombs of Huya and 
Ahmés, in the fifteenth Memoir of the Archzo- 
logical Survey of Egypt.) 

Hoernle (F. R.) Origine et premiers 
développements du Jainisme, 

Le Muséon, vol. vii., Nos. 1-2. 

{Translated from the author's English ‘‘ Annual 
Address to the Asiatic Society of Bengal.”] _ 

Monseur (£.) La proscription religieuse 
de l'usage récent. 

Rev. de l’Hist. des Rel., May-June 1906. 

{A number of rites can only be explained as 
originally proscriptions of newly - introduced 
usages, either as being dangerous or out of place 
under certain circumstances. This theory is 
applied to explain such customs as removing the 
hat, wearing sackcloth, removing the dying from 
their beds, laying the newly-born on the ground, 
the eating of unleavened bread, etc.) ’ 

Capart (J.) Bulletin critique des Reli- 
gions de l’Egypte : 1905 (1'° partie). 

Rev. de l’Hist. des Rel., May-June 1906. 

Squire (Charles) The Mythology of 
Ancient Britain and Ireland. (Religions, 
Ancient and Modern.) 80p. 

Constable, 1906. 

Craigie (W. A.) The Religion of 
Ancient Scandinavia, (Religions, Ancient 
and Modern.) 70p. Constable, 1906. 

‘* Barhaspatyah,.” The Jyotisha Vedanga 
explained. Hindustan Rev., May-June 1906. 

Boyer (A. M.) Note sur le Manuscrit 
Sanskrit-Onigour en brahmi de la Mission 
Griinwedel. Le Muséon, vol. vii., Nos, 1-2. 
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Roussel (A.) Les idées religieuses et 
sociales du Mahabharata. 

Le Muséon, vol. vii., Nos, 1-2. 

Cranmer-Byng (L.), Kapadia (S. A.), 
eds. Musings of a Chinese Mystic. 
Selections from the Philosophy of Chuang 
Tzi. With Intro, by Lionel Giles. (Wisdom 
of the East Series.) 112p. Murray, 1906. 

Cesaresco (Martinengo) A Religion of 
Ruth. Cont. R., Sept. 1906. 

{A description ‘of the Jainas, a set distinct 
from the Buddhists. The law of Ahimsa, “ non- 
killing,” more rigidly observed by them.) 

Anesaki (M.) Traces of Pali texts in a 
Mahayana Treatise. 

Le Muséon, vol. vii., Nos. 1-2. 

Kern (H.) Sur Vinvocation d'une In- 
scription bouddhique de Battambang. 

Le Muséon, vol vii., Nos, 1-2. 

Mitra (B. K.) Buddhism in Modern 
India. Hindustan Rev., May-June 1906. 

Abrahams (Israel) A Short History of 
Jewish Literature: From the Fall of the 
Temple (70 c.£.) tothe Era of Emancipation 
(1786 c.E.). 176p. Unwin, 1906. 

Harris (Isidore) History of Jews’ College, 
1855-1905. The first part of the Jews’ 
College Jubilee Volume. 202p. 

Luzac, 1906. 

Brody (H.) and Albrecht (K.) The New- 
Hebrew School of Poets of the Spanish- 
Arabian Epoch : Selected Texts, with Intro., 
Notes and Dictionary. 217p. 

Williams & Norgate, 1906. 

Bischoff (Z.) Im Reiche der Gnosis, Ch. 
i,: Jiidischer Gnostizismus, 153p. 

J Grieben, 1906. 

Montague (HE. R&R.) Tales from the 
Talmud. 290p. Blackwood, 1906, 

Adler (M. N.) The Itinerary of Benjamin 
of Tudela (concluded) 

Jewish Q. R., July 1906. 

(Facsimiles, text and translation. ] 

Elbogen (J.) Studies in the Jewish 
Liturgy. Jewish Q. R., July 1906. 

Ginsberg (L.) Geonic Responsa. 

Jewish Q. R., July 1906. 

[Introduction and text.) 

‘Hirschfeld (H.) The Arabic Portion of 
the Cairo Genizah at Cambridge. 13th 
Article: Sa‘adyah’s Commentary on 
Exodus. Jewish Q. R., July 1906. 


— of fragments, text and transla- 
on. 


Margoliouth (G.) Gunsburg and 
Stassoff’s ‘‘ Hebrew Illuminated MSS.” 
Jewish Q. R., July 1906. 
(Critical notice.] 


Massebieau (L.) and Bréhier (E£.) Essai 
sur la chronologie de la vie et des ceuvres 
de Philon (2° article). Rev. de l’Hist. des 

Rel., Mar.-Apr., May-June 1906. 

Philipson (D.) The Breslau Rabbinical 
Conference. Jewish Q. R., July 1906, 

(Seventh of the series of articles on the Reform 
Movement in Judaism.) 

Jacob, son of Aaron. The History and 
Religion of the Samaritans. 

Biblio. Sacra, July 1906. 

[First article by the High Priest of the Samaritans 
at Nablus (the ancient Shechem). The object of 
this and the succeeding articles is to make known 
to Christians the doctrine of his community.) 
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8 Anon. Mohammed and the Rise of 

Islam, Church Q. R., July 1906. 

{With special reference to Margoliouth’s work 
under the above title.] 

Cranmer-Byng (L.), Kapadia (S. A.), eds. 
Sadi’s Scroll of Wisdom. With Intro. by 
A. N. Wollaston. (Wisdom of the East 
Series.) 63p. Murray, 1906. 

{A work, popular throughout the Persian-speak- 
ing East, written by Sadi, the celebrated Persian 
poet, born between 1175 and 1193.) 


52 Ligneul(F. A.) Les religions japonaises 
et leur état actuel. 
Rev. du clergé frangais, July 15, 1906. 
Lloyd (A.) Japanese Sketches, 
Catholic World, July 1906. 
[Bearing on the moral and religious conditions 
and on the outlook for Catholicism.) 


P PHILOSOPHY. 10°: Metaphysics, 21 
Epistemology, 33 ‘* Psychical Research, 40 ** 
Psychology, 60 ** Logic, 70 ** Systems, 90 ** 
Philosophers. 


Ueberweg- Heinze. Grundriss der ge- 
schichte der Philosophie. IV" Theil. 
19%8 Jahrhundert, 10% Aufl. 712p, 

Mittler & Sohn, 1906. 

[In this edition a good deal of new material is 
added. There is an account of Meinong and his 
Gegenstandstheorie, and in Prof. Hicks’ section on 
English Philosophy new gr een dealing with 
the teaching of Ward and Adamson appear.) 

10 Koigen (David) Jahresbericht ueber die 
Literatur zur Metaphysik, ii. 
Arch. f. system. Phil., xii. 2, 1906. 

{Discusses Dressier’s Die Welt als Wille zum 
Selbst, and Froehlich's Der Wille zur héheren 
Einheit.)} 

Laurie (S. S.) Synthetica: Meditations, 
Epistemological and Ontological. 2 vols. 
321-416p. Longmans, 1906. 

[Review will follow.] 

Gordon (Kate) Metaphysics as a Branch 
of Art. J. of Phil., July 5, 1906. 

12 Frischeisen-Kéhler (Max) Uber die Gren- 
zen der naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbild- 
ung. Arch, f. system. Phil., xii. 2, 1906. 

{A discussion of Rickert’s book on this subject.) 

Koch (Emil) Uber naturwissenschaftliche 
Hypothesen. 

Vierteljahresch. f. w. Phil., xxx. 2, 1906. 

18 Jones (Harry C.) The Electrical Nature 
of Matter and Radio-activity, 212p. 

Constable, 1906. 

19 Hocking(W. E.) The Group Concept in 

the Service of Philosophy. 

J. of Phil., Aug, 2, 1906, 

21 Sageret (J.) La commodité scientifique 

et ses conséquences, Rev. Phil., July 1906. 

[Discusses Poincaré's two books on Science and 
Hypothesis and The Worth of Science. He up- 
holds the use of the word convenience in the place 
of necessity. It emphasises the fact that there is 
no metaphysical necessity, no absolute necessity.] 

Baldwin(J. Mark) Thought and Things : 
A Study of the Development and Meaning 
of Thought or Genetic Logic. Vol. 
Functional Logic, or Genetic Theory of 
Knowledge. (Lib. of Phil.) 287p. 

Sonnenschein, 1906. 

{In this vol. author deals with the nature of 
what he calls Genetic Logic, and with the Pre- 
logical and Quasi-logical modes of apprehension.) 

Dewey (John) The Experimental Theory 
of Knowledge. Mind, July 1906, 
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{An experience is a knowledge, if in its quale 
there is an experienced distinction and connexion 
of two elements of the following sort: one means 
or intends the presence of the other in the same 
fashion in which itself is already present, while 
the other is that which, while not present in the 
same fashion, must become so present if the 
meaning or intention of its yoke-fellow is tu be 
fulfilled through an operation it sets up.] 

Thoene (J. F.) Die Welt und die Kate- 
gorien des Denkens. 

Arch. f. system. Phil., xii. 3, 1906. 

Bullaty (Emil) Erkenntnistheorie und 
Psychologie, i., ii. 

Arch, f. system. Phil., xii. 2, 3, 1906. 

[A long and able article setting out the author's 
epistemulogical standpoint which he has de- 
veloped in detail in two works about to be 
published.) . 7 

Wernick (Georg) Der Wirklichkeitsge- 
danke, i. 

Vierteljahrssch. f. w. Phil., xxx. 2, 1906. 

(Objective and subjective estimates of reality are 
two different psychical processes that relate to the 
sume content. Reality is originally not a concept, 
but a thought, which, like every other thought, 
may be reduced to processes of perception.) 

Tawney (G. A.) Two Types of Con- 
sistency. J. of Phil., Aug. 16, 1906. 

(Consistency can not be identified with either 
the law of habit or the law of accommodation 
and selection. Yet these laws do enter into the 
experience of consistency in important ways. 
Hence consistency will have a somewhat different 
character in the two cases.] : 

Davies (A. FE.) The Genesis of Ideals, 

J. of Phil,, Aug. 30, 1906. 

(The ideal is at once the product of experience 
and the organising centre of all knowledge and 
conduct. The essential quality of ideals is found 
in the functional relation to the individuality of 
experience. By means of the ideal, experience is 
transmuted into knowledge.) 

23 Spaulding (LH. G.) The Ground of the 
Validity of Knowledge, iii., iv. 
J. of Phil., June 7, July 5, 1906. 

{Existing ‘ things,” whatever their further 
“nature” may be shown by subsequent philo- 
sophical criticism to be, are known “in” the 
self - transcending perceptive act as things, 
qualities, events, relations, as the ‘‘ elements” 
and ‘constituents ” of a permanent, unalterable, 
causal transcendent.) 


27° Bosanquet(B.) The Meaning of Teleology. 


Proc. of Brit. Acad., vol. ii., 1906, 
(That the finite intelligent being has the duty 
and position rather of coming to himself and 
awakening to his own nature and his unity with 
a greater mind and will than in controlling the 
course of the universe or moulding it as an 
independent cause, is a point of view that needs 
reaffirmation at pre-ent.} 


33 Baron (E.) Le Psychisme inférieur. 


Rev. de Phil., July 1906. 
Moisant (X.) Le merveilleux en psy- 
chologie. Rev. de Phil., Aug. 1906. 
(Concerning Poulain’s work Des Grdcesd'oraison 
traité de Théologie mystique.) 
Gates (Elmer) The Transparency of 
Animal Bodies, 
Annals of Psy. Sc., June 1906. 
Lombroso (Caesar) ‘* Haunted Houses” 
which I have studied. 
Annals of Psy. Sc., June 1906. 
Bozzano(#,) Czesar Lombroso and Super- 
normal Psychology, 
Annals of Psy. Sc., July 1906. 
‘otherby (H.) Ether the Medium of the 
Subliminal Self. 
Annals of Psy. Sc., July 1906. 
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Hyslop (J. H.) The Smead Case (illus- 
trated). Annals of Psy. Sc., Aug. 1906. 
Constable( F.C.) Science versus Psychical 
Research. Annals of Psy. Sc., Aug. 1906. 
40 Taylor(A. EH.) The Place of Psychology 
in the Classification of the Sciences, 
Phil. R., July 1906. 
[The dependence of psychology upon empirical 
existence-theorems of itself deprives it of truth 
as a knowledge of human nature, when contrasted 
with the revelations of biography or history. It 
is not in the reactions of the laboratory, but in 
appreciation by an ideal standard of the ends to 
which human life can be devoted, that we most 
truly learn what the mind of man 7s.] 
Duprat (G. L.) Contre l’intellectualisme 
en popokologie. Rev. Phil., July 1906. 
(Whilst metaphysical psychology makes Reason 
or Understanding and Will intervene everywhere, 
scientific psychology must make tendencies and 
habits intervene. } 
Spiller (Gustav) Wundtand ‘‘ Pure Self- 
Observation.” Mind, July 1906. 
Sterling (Stefan) Biogenetisches Gesetz 
in der Psychologie. 
Arch. f. system, Phil., xii. 3, 1906. 
43 Jastrow (Joseph) The Subconscious. 
549p. Constable, 1906, 
{Author has attempted a statement of the 
natural import of the Subconscious, its compre- 
hensive scope in the familiar fields of normal life 
and in the perplexing mazes of the abnormal. He 
cannot accept Myers’ point of view.) 
Schiller (F. C. S.) Idealism and the 
Dissociation of Personality. 
J. of Phil., Aug. 30, 1906. 
{Discusses the light thrown on the nature of 
personality by the tribulations of the 
‘* Beauchamp” family dealt with in Dr Morton 
Prince's book on the ‘Dissociation of a 
Personality.) : ; 
45 Mourre (Charles) La Dualité du Moi 
dans les sentiments. 2° Art. 
Rev. de Phil., June 1906. 
48 Compayré (G.) La pédagogie de l’adol- 
escence, 2° Art. Rev. Phil., June 1906. 
Wities (Bernhard) Das Wirkungsprinzip 
der Reklame. 
Z, f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxviii, 2, 1906. 
[Discusses the problem how it is that advertise- 
ments always exercise anew a determining influ- 
ence upon the public, such as they were intended 
to, whilst this same public is theoretically well 
acquainted with the self-interested motives of 
those who advertise, and ought therefore, and in 
consequence of repeated experience, to be dis- 
trustful and sceptical of all such promises and 
inducements. ] : ; 
Major (D. R.) First Steps in Mental 
Growth, 360p. Macmillan Co., 1906. 
49 Heymans (@.), Wiersma (E.) Beitriige 
zur speziellen Psychologie auf Grund einer 
Massenuntersuchung, i. 
Z. f. Psychol., xlii. 2-3, 1906. 
Levy-Suhl (Max) Studien iiber die ex- 
perimentelle Beeinflussung des Vorstellungs- 
verlaufs, i. Z. f. Psychol., xlii. 2-3, 1906. 
Veraguth (Otto) Die Verlegung diaskleral 
in das menschliche Auge einfallender Licht- 
reize in den Raum. 
Z. f. Psychol., xlii. 2-8, 1906. 
Prandtl(A.) Eine Nachbilderscheinung,. 
Z. f. Psychol., xlii, 2-3, 1906. 
51 Norris(H#. A.) Feeling. 
J. of Phil., Aug. 16, 1906, 


(The whole psychical process may be considered 
as a feeling process consisting mainly of peculiar 





activities between emotional states and imagery 
phenomena, specialised feelings, seemingly for 
the purpose of establishing a maximum of agree- 
able states.) 

Boggs (Lucinda P.) The Relation of 
Feeling and Interest. 

J. of Phil., Aug. 16, 1906. 

{Interest is a train of thought having a central 
idea which seeks to organise relevant ideas into a 
logical relation to itself. It is never to be identi- 
fied with feeling.) 


53 Cevolani (J.) A propos d’une régle sur 


la conversion des jugements. 
Rev. Néo-Scol., May 1906. 
Pudor (Heinrich) Von den iisthetischen 
Formen der Raumanschauung. 
Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxviii. 2, 1906. 
M‘Dougall (W.) Physiological Factors 
of the Attention-Process, iv. 
Mind, July 1906. 
Roerich. L’attention spontanée dans la 
vie ordinaire et ses applications pratiques. 
Rev. Phil., Aug, 1906. 
(Discusses spontaneous or involuntary attention 
under two aspects, primitive and apperceptive.) 


Henmon (V. A. C.) The Detection of 
Color-Blindness, J. of Phil., June 21, 1906. 


57 Tassy(H.) Le sympathique et lidéation. 


Rev. Phil., Aug. 1906. 


58 Ribot (Th.) Comment les passions finis- 


sent. Rev. Phil., June 1906. 

{A passion or desire is extinguished hy habit 
or exhaustion, by change into another, by substi- 
tution, by madness, by death.] 


60 Chide(A.) La logique avant les logiciens. 


Kev. Phil., Aug. 1906. 
Joseph (H.W.B.) An Introduction to 
Logic. 564p. Frowde, 1906. 
{An attempt to furnish what might be called 
the body of traditional doctrine in Logic, which 
is not only itself an instrument of intellectual 
discipline, but ought to be mastered by those who 
would proceed to the higher problems.] 
Geissler (Kurt) Uber Beyriffe, Defini- 
tionen und mathematische Phantusie, ii. 
Arch, f. system. Phil., xii. 2, 1906. 


61 Mansion (A.) L’Induction chez Albert 


le Grand, 1° Art. Rev. Néo-Scol., May 1906. 


71 Fichte (Johann Gottlieb) The Vocation of 


Man. Trans. by W. Smith. With Bio- 
graphical Introd. by E. Ritchie. (Religion 
of Science Lib.) 176p. Kegan Paul, 1906. 

Binet (A.) Les premiers mots de la thése 
idéaliste. Rev. Phil., June 1906. 

(Not true to affirm that we are only capable of 
knowing mental states, that the knowledge of 
matter is less immediate than that of mental 
states, or that the existence of matter needs to be 
demonstrated, since it does not result directly 
from the witness of consciousness. } 

Mason (M. Phillips) Reality as Possible 
Experience, J. of Phil., Aug. 16, 1906. 

(The real is the true or valid. This conception, 
when taken in its fullest and most accurate form, 
is a sufficient answer to the problem as to the 
nature of reality.) 

Reimann (k.) Einige Gedanken iiber die 
Organisation des Ideenreichs, mit kurzem 
Hinblick auf die platonisch-aristotelische 
Idee. 

Z. f Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxviii. 2, 1906, 

(Our age identifies reality with what is empiri- 
cal, and regards Notions, Spirit, God, in so far as 
they do not enter the phenomenal world, as unreal. 
But the possibility of abstracting an Idea from its 
concrete setting is a proof of its real existence. ]} 
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? Mackenzie (J. S.) The New Realism and 
the Old Idealism. Mind, July 1906. 
{Idealism must learn from the new realism to 
find a real place for nature. The lesson for the 
idealist at the present time is—‘‘ Close thy Brown- 
ing—open thy Guethe: Close thy Berkeley—open 
thy Plato: Close thy Bradley—open thy Hegel.”’] 
72 Lilly(W. S.) Kant and the Buddha. 
Fort. R., Aug. 1906. 
{Striking parallelisms between Kant’s doctrine 
and the Buddha's, such as (a) the essential differ- 
ence between real and empirical being, (b) the 
antinomies of reason, (c) object conditioned by the 
subject, (7d) moral law supreme guide of life, (e) 
moral law transcendental, (f) primacy of the will, 
(g) attitude towards prevailing religions. 
Delacroix (H.) La philosophie pratique 
de Kant, d’aprés M. Delbos. 
Rey. Phil., June 1906. 
74 Russell (John FE.) Some Difficulties with 
the Epistemology of Pragmatism and Radical 
Empiricism. Phil. R., July 1906, 
(Difficulties are (1) confounding the situation in 
which thinking and knowing arise, with truth and 
knowledge themselves, (2) confounding the conse- 
quences to which truth leads with truth itself, 
(3) no logical escape from solipsism.] 
Schiller (F. C. S.) Pragmatism and 
Pseudo-Pragmatism. Mind, July 1906. 
James (W.) G. Papini and the Pragma- 
tist Movement in Italy. 
J. of Phil., June 21, 1906. 
76 Stern (Viktor) Ein neues Argument 
gegen den Materialismus. 
Arch, f. system. Phil., xii. 2, 1906. 
[For materialism everything is object, for 
idealism everything subject. Modern dualism 
differentiates reality into object and subject, and 
recognises both. The standpoint of the author 
resembles the last, but draws the line at a 
different place, inasmuch as it does not include 
psychical material phenomena in the subject. 
It finds in the object itself a differentiation into 
direct and indirect experience.] al 
77 Le Dantec (F.) Les objections au 
monisme. Rev. Phil., Aug. 1906. 
{The question of individual liberty divides 
monists and dualists. If, as monists believe, 
the reasons which make the animal act are 
connected with the modifications of measurable 
elements, some day the direct study of the 
human brain or mind may become possible by 
means of a phrenograph or phrenoscope. } 
80 Dauriac (L.) Un historien de la phil- 
osophie grecque : Th. Gomperz. 
Rev. Phil., July 1906. 
84 Piat (Clodius) La vie future d’aprés 
laton. Rev. Néo-Scol., May 1906. 
[Plato's three principal proofs of a future life 
are : (a) the nature of the soul, (0) its relation to 
the moral world, (c) its relation to the physical 


world.) \ 

85 Ross(G. R. T.) Aristotle De Sensu and 
De Memoria. Text and Trans. With 
Intro. and Comm. 3038p. Clay, 1906, 

[A translation of the first two tractates belong- 
ing to the Parva Naturalia, with an introduction 
dealing with Aristotle's theory of Sense-percep- 
tion.) 

90 Dolson (Grace Neal) The Idealism of 
Malebranche. Phil. R., July 1906. 

{Malebranche presents us with an idealism 
which is in some respects unique, an idealism 
which, while it resembles that of Berkeley, is yet 
more akin to later systems.) 

Powell (Eimer E.) Spinoza and Religion. 
i Open Court Pub. Co,, Chicago, 1906. 

[The right name for Spinoza’s philosoph. ‘« 
Atheistic Monism. It represents a world-. 
which, in its essential features, is the very 
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antithesis of that required by the religious 
consciousness. ] 
Bastian (Albert) Quellen und Wirk- 
ungen von Jakob Bohmes Gottesbegriff. 
Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxviii. 2, 1906, 
{The sources discussed are: (a) the Bible and 
Sermons; (6) the Teachings of Paracelsus; (¢ 
Eckehart’s Idea of God; (d) the Idea of 
formulated by Nicolaus von Cues.] , 
92 Umfrid (0. L.) Karl Christian Planck 
und der Zeitgeist, 
Arch. f. system. Phil., xii. 3, 1906, 
V_ Barth (Paul) Zu J. St. Mills 100, 
Geburtstage. 
Vierteljahrssch. f. w. Phil., xxx. 2, 1906, 
[Deep in insight, clear in his ideas, full of faith 
in human ideals, J. 8. Mill’s was a mind of little 
glamour, but from which already much light and 
warmth have radiated, and from which more will 
radiate in the future of educated humanity.) 
Gribble (Francis) John Stuart Mill. 
Fort. R., Aug. 1906, 
{Herbert Spencer was at once a deeper and 
more interesting thinker than Mill. The crown. 
ing advantage, notwithstanding, rests with the 
latter. For, when the end came, Mill, lookin 
back upon his work, could feel, not only that i 
was very good, but also that it had been worth 
while to do it.} : ‘ 
Anon, A Representative Philosopher. 


Edin, R., July 1906, 
Ward (Wilfrid) Some Characteristics 
of Henry Sidgwick. Dub, R., July 1906, 
(Sidgwick was morally as well as mentally one 
of the great academic figures of our day, strenu- 
ous in effort, rich in sympathy, with high and 
simple aims, combining in his intellectual life a 
noble ideal with unrivalled powers of analysis 
and criticism, and above all with an intense 
passion for truth.] 


Petre (M. D.) Studies on Friedrich 
Nietzsche. VI. Nietzsche, the Anti- 
Christian. Catholic World, June 1906. 

Nietzsche (F.) Thus Spake Zarathustra. 
First authorized Trans., 2nd Ed. 

Common, 1906. 


V ART. 838 Sacred Music. 


March-Phillips (Z.) Form and Colour. 
Cont. R., Aug. 1906. 
Anon. Modern British Art and the 
Nation. Quar. R., July 1906. 
Martin (F.) Chronique artistique. 
Rev. du clergé francais, June 1, 1906. 
Grifis (W. E.) Rembrandt as an Inter- 
preter of Holy Scripture. 
Homiletic R., July 1906. 
Baughan (B. £.) The Apostasy of a 
Wagnerian. Fort. R., July 1906. 
83 Anon. The English Hymnal: A new 
hymn-book for use in the Church of England. 
651p. Frowde, 1906. 
{Claims to be no party book, but to collect the 
best hymns from the Fathers to the present day, 
making a special point of giving the hymns, 
wherever possible, as the authors wrote them.) 
Roerich (#.) Les origines du choral 
luthérien. Rev. chrétienne, June i906. 
(Traces very interestingly the derivation of the 
great chorales from the pre-Reformation gradual, 
sequences, proses, etc.] 
Roerich (£.) 
luthérien. 


Les origines du choral 
Rev. chrétienne, Aug. 1906. 
{With specimens of the original melodies and of 
their Lutheran modifications. ] 


G. D. H. and J. H. W. 
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